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CHAPTER XXI. 

Til K Marquis CornwalUa arrived hi India pro- citaf. xxt. 
pared in nljimdoii, ns far as might lie practicable, all 
the ah vantages gained for the British government 
by the wisdom, energy, and perseverance n-f liii? pre¬ 
decessor; to relax tho bands by which the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley hail connected the greater portion 
of tin* states of India with the British government; 
ainl tn reduce that government from the position 
of arbiter of the destinies of India, to the rank of 
one among many equals. His great age Btfms to 
have had little effect in diminishing his zeal, and 
he entered upon the task before him with an alacrity 
and energy worthy of a better object. On the lit 
of August* 1805, he announced to the Court of a.x>, \$m 
Direct on* his arrival and ashiinqitiun of the func¬ 
tions of governor-geiic^niL On the same day (two 
days only after Ids landing), lie addressed the Secret 

vol, tv, a 
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chap. xx*. Committee, expressing great concern at finding that 
the government of which he was the head wns “ still 
at with Holkar, and" could « hardly bo said to 
bo at peace with ScSndia.” With reference to this 
state of tlunga, the governor-general intimated that 
he had determined to proceed immediately to the 
upper provinces, in order to avail himself of the 
cessation of military operations caused fay the rainy 
season, “ to endeavour to terminate hy negotiation 
a contest in which,” the Marquis Cornwallis was 
pleased to observe, “ tho most brilliant success can 
afford us no solid lamehC" It is not necessary 
in pause, in order to inquire what was the precise 
meaning attached by the winter to the words last 
quoted, or whether in any sense they were true, 
with regard to the existing position of the British 
interests. Tin? passage marks sufficiently the spirit 
in which the letter from which it is extracted was 
written*, and not less strongly indicates the nature 
of the policy which, raider instructions from home, 
the governor-general proposed to pursue. It is true 
tlint the expression of Iris desire to te rmin ate the 
contest by negotiation was qualified by the condi¬ 
tional words, u if it can he done without a sacrifice 
of our honourbut little importance could be at¬ 
tached to tills saving clause, wheu placed in juxta¬ 
position with the concluding words of the governor- 
general’ft letter, in which he declares that the 
continuance of “ the contest ” must involve the 
state ** in pecuniary difficulties which ” it would 
“ hardly be able to surmount.” Tho war had un- 
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doubtedly, * n wll similar crises, been attended chap, xxl 
with considerable temporary addition to the cnrreait 
expenses, and some financial difficulties had been tho 
result; hut to regard the necessary vindication of 
tlio national honour and the defence of the national 
interest!! as likely to lead to such a degree of cm- 
barmssment as should be nearly, if not altogether, 
insurmountable, was a view of tho subject which 
the judgment ami experience of the govem&r^genc^ 
ral ought to have led him to repudiate with con- 
tern |it. When such disheartening apprehensions fire 
indulged, whatever professions may bo made of an 
intention to uphold the national honour, and with 
whatever degree of sincerity, those who are jealous 
of their country's dignity have always cause for 
distrust. What constitutes a surrender of national 
honour is a question which cannot he answered with 
scientific exactness. In resolving it T the Feelings 
usually exercise a powerful influence over the under* 
standing. An exalted few t endowed with a per* 

Bpicacity of intellect which prejudice cannot cloud, 
and a nobility of spirit which rirrunijftaneca cannot 
abate, may be able at all times and in all positions 
to perceive what honour requires—to contemplate 
without dismay the cost of obeying its dictates, and 
unshrinkingly to pay it. But such instances are 
mre. Men, deficient neither id understandinguor id 
honourable principle^ constantly allow" motives of a 
lower character than tho proper suggestions of either 
to influence their judgment. Some abject feeling Is 
allowed to act upon the understanding, which re- 
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tiHAF. xxi, arts u|*on the moral system by finding reasons for 
—■ fang tliat which is desired. The suggestions of 

tUe higher feelings art? thus sili'iiccil, tin* Intel If < 
tnul (acuities and the moral perceptions ore engaged 
in operations of mutual deceit; and the entire mind 
employed in confusing that which w plain, and dis¬ 
torting that which is true, for the purpose of afford¬ 
ing a colourable justification for a course which ex¬ 
pediency suggests, hut which reason and honest 
feeling would alike condemn, if permitted to have 
free course. In such a preen® originates much that 
passes in die world for statesmanship. 

A. mouth after the date of the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis’s Bret letter to the Secret Committee, he 
addressed to thorn a seen ml. dated on the river near 
Itaje Maai. in which fin avowed his dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of allaira at the courts of 
the Peiahwn ami the Nizam. Ills views were stated 
i non? at large in com mu identic-us addressed by Ids 
order to the residents at those courts. Colonel 
Close, the resident at Poona, hod been compelled 
to animadvert on some of the gross abuses suffered 
to prevail under the Peifitiwn’s government. its in 
those of all other Oriental potentates; and he had 
reported to his own government the representations 
which he had mode, and the results. It is unneces¬ 
sary to advert to the precise points of discussion, or 
to offer an opinion on tliein. The affair is referred to 
only for the purpose of shewing the deliberately ex¬ 
pressed judgment of the Marquis Cornwallis on ail 
impurtmit part of the policy of his predecessor. 
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Thnt opinion wob condemnatory, The Marquis imaw xxi. 
Cornwallis had arrived at an age which entitled him 
to respect- A huge part <>f hi* long life hud been 
passed in the diffcharge of important military and 
political functions, and a portion of his experience 
hail been gained in India. Yet he could refer to the 
alliance with thePeishwa intho followingterms: u It 
must he in your recollection that during Marquis 
Cornwallis's former admin tat rat Sim, hh lordship* fore- 
SteLng thee vita of mixing hi tho labyrinth of Mahratta 
politics and Mahratta con ton tinny, sodulou&ty avoided 
that sort of connection with the Peisliwa* govoiu- 
ment which was calculated to involve the Company 
in the clifficmltxfMi and embarnrnsmeuts of *mr actual 
situation: and that his lordship decidedly refected 
distinct pnipcKKjds conveyed through the channel of 
Hurry Punt Phurkiah for a tin ire intimate alliance 
than that wliich was concluded by the convention of 
1792. The evils, however, which hta lordship thou 
anticipated from such an alliance npi*ear to his 
Ifirdrfiip to have been exceeded by those which 
have actually occurred under the iqwratinii of the 
treaty of Rafsein* combined with the fltatmctod 
condition of the Pefchwa’s dominions, and with the 
weakness and inefficiency of his high ness’s ndnii- 
ntatmtJou These remarks vividly illustrate the 
spirit in which the Marquis Cornwallis's second 
Indian ailmmistmlion m to be conducted- It is 
nnneecsBary to discuss their generosity, with refer- 

* LlHIl-t frum Scewtarr Ui Guwuwmeot. tta Cubed Close, ItSih 
August, I >M_'35 _ 
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chap. xxi. eneo to his immediate predecessor, who Jia^l scarcely 
vacated the sent of government ; it is unnecessary 
to direct attention to the modesty with which the 
merit of great political foresight is claimed for the 
nobleman by whose orders the letter was written; 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon the eagerness with 
which tliis condemnation of the Marquis Wellesley 
was put forth in a communication to a servant of 
the government, holding, indeed, tin office of high 
trust and responsibility, but the charueter of which 
was ministerial—who was hound to obey the orders 
of his government, whatever they might ho—who 
had simply applied for instructions on particular 
points, 'Hid whoso duty to carry out the instructions 
afforded in answer was in no degree affected by 
depreciating remarks on the policy of one governor- 
gonerab or a eulogistic display of the wisdom of 
another. All these points tuny lie passed over; 
nor will it 1*0 necessary even to enter into any re¬ 
futation of the inconsiderate, ill-timed, and egotistic 
statement which lias been presented to the reader. 
It has been bo presented, to shew that the state of 
feeling which prevailed in England on Indian affairs, 
and of which state of feeling the Marquis Cornwallis 
was the representative, was unimproved by time 
anti experience; that tho statesman from whom 
it proceeded was himself alike unaffected by those 
instructors; and that the statement which has 
been made, that he came prepared to abandon, as 
far as might lie practicable, all the adv;mtsges 
gained by his predecessor, has not been hazarded 
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ligbLly or without cause. If the arguments which 
have been adduced in defence of the Marquis WeU 
lefltey'a policy with regard to the Makrathi states 
have foiled of their object, it is only requisite to 
pursue the course of events a few years lieyond the 
time when the Marquis Cornwallis's condemnation of 
that policy was uttered, to remove any doubt as to 
which of the two noble statesmen was in the right. 

The manner in which the Marquis Cornwall!* 
proposed to bring the war to an cud, " without sacri¬ 
fice of honour,” was expounded by himself in a letter 
to Lord Lake.* The principal obstacles* he observed, 
with regard to Scindia, were the detention of the 
British resident by that chief, and the refusal of the 
British government to deliver up G walior and Gohud. 
The goveruQr-general had a ready mode of getting 
rid of these difficulties. It wag to surrender both 
points to Scindm — to give him every thing in de¬ 
pute, to restore to him territory w hich the British go¬ 
vernment had solemnly guaranteed to another, and 
to allow his right to exercise the disc ret km of choos¬ 
ing his own time for the release of the British real* 
deucy—to dismiss his prisoners when ho pleaded, and 
not a moment snonor* w I am aware/ 7 said the gover- 
uor-geiiemh u of the disadvantages of immediately 
relinquishing or even of compromising the demand 
winch 1ms been so repeatedly and so urgently made for 
the release of the British residency** — strange would 
it have been had he not been aware of them, and 
strange ii was that an English nobleman, and an Eng- 
■ Dated l Hth September. LSQ5. 
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liali soldier, should have perceived only the “ disad¬ 
vantages" of such a course, and have lieen blind to the 
disgrace which tt involved. The goyerruir-geneni! 
continues, 14 lint J deem it proper to apprise your 
lordship that, as a mere point of honour ’*—although 
the “ sacrifice ” of “ honour" wan to he avoided— 
“ I am disposed to compromise, or even to siIsliuUui 
that demand, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
nidv olistiude to a satisfactory adjustment of n Hairs 
with Dnwlut lino Sriudiu.; nud that I have hitherto 
been induced to support it (tile demand), by the ap¬ 
prehension that the motives of such a concession 
might be mwinterpreted, and that it might lead to de¬ 
mands, on the part of Sdndiu. with which we could 
not comply, without a sacrifice of dignity and in¬ 
terest incompatible with our security, mid thereby 
render still more difficult of iittaiument the desira¬ 
ble object of a general paei Rent ion." In this ex- 
tram din a rv passage, 11 a more point of honour ” is dis¬ 
posed of a« summarily us though it wore a claim to 
a fraction of a rupee, and the promise that no sneri- 
luv in this respect should take place might be sup- 
jKHSed to Ik; forgotten. Towards the dose, however, 
a transient allusion to the [mssibiltty of Seindia 
offering further outrage to the dignity of the llriti»h 
nation and government. Ultimate* that there was a 
point at which the forfimraiice of the guvmnor- 
generaj would have stopped. It would be a curious, 
if not a useful inquiry, where it would hove lieen 
found. It seems probable that it would have re¬ 
ceded u* Seindta advanced, though him far rnmt for 
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c?eT remain uncertain* If tho vhivf were to lw 1 in- cti AF. x xl 

•Inlift'd with tlit? privilege of imprisoning at (its 
pleasure tho representative of the British govern¬ 
ment, what was to bo refused him ? 

For tho surrender of Gwalior and Gohud the 
governor-general had a bettor apology. lie wow 
justified by those views of policy which were in 
fashion at home, nnd by which he professed to hu 
guided, though during his former administration he 
hod sometime* happily nyoriookod them. There 
wus one difficulty in the way of the surrender—a 
largo portion of the territory had been tmimferred to 
another. But this was not to impede the proposed 
arrangement. The obstacle was perhap regarded 
an “a mere p< tint of honour," wild therefore unworthy 
of much attention. The reasoning of the govern nr- 
gener&J on this point, if reasoning it may be called, 
deserves notice. “ With regard," says he, ■* t« the 
cession of Gwalior and Guhud. in my decided opinion, 
it is desirable to abandon our possession of the former 
and our connection with the latter, independently of 


out reference to a settlement of differences with 
Dowlat Uao Scmdia." In declaring such a course 
*• dost ruble,’" the governor-general must have meant 
desirable for the government which he administered. 
Upon this assumption lie thus proceeds: “ 1 have 
therefore no beflitatimi in resolving to transfer to 
Dowlut Ran Sc i ml hi the possession of that fortress 
and territory; securing, however, suitable provision 
for the Riiiui: an arrangement which, under actual 
eirennnjiin.-is. I jtm satisfied is entirely consistent 
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chap. xxj. with our public faith." Tlio word “ therefore” is 
important—it displays fully and notedly the morality 
of the proposed transaction. The governor-general 
first asserts that it is desiruble—desiralilo to himself 
and his government to dissolve the connection sub¬ 
sisting between that government and a native prince 
—“ therefore” ho 14 has no hesitation”—such are his 
words—in resolving to give away to an enemy the 
territory of that prince, territory which he enjoys 
tinder the protection of the British government, and 
which is secured to him (as far as a written instru¬ 
ment can be a security) by a solemn treaty. “ Under 
actual circumstances ”—that te, w ith reference to the 
supposed convenience of the arrangement—the go¬ 
vernor-general is satisfied that such a transfer is 
entirely consistent with public faith! He returns 
to the subject in a subsequent part of the letter to 
Lord Lake, and it is hut just to give him the benefit 
of his more extended argument. 


The Kuna of Golmd was weak and incapable. 
Though his family were the ancient sovereigns of 
the country, they had been out of possession fur a 
period sufficient to eradicate much, if not all, of the 
respect originating in habitual obedience. Under 
these circumstances, it may readily lie believed that 
the country was ill governed—rather that, as fur as 
the liana was concerned, it was not governed at all. 
but was, in common with must native states, a scene 
of lawlessness and violence. There is no reason to 
distrust the representation of the governor-general, 
ho sayi, that the account given by Lord Lake and 
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the general tenonr of the Information which he had chap. xxi. 
received upon the subject afforded “ abundant proof 
of the utter inability uf 71 the tana “ to regulate the 
affaire nf 1ti« country, to preserve its tranquillity, or 
to realize its revenue. The territory," he continues, 

*■ must exhibit a constant scene of turbulence and 
disorder, unless it shall be placed under the absolute 
management and control of a local British authority. 

The British government must be burdened and em¬ 
barrassed with the charge of administering the affaire 
of that country without the advantage of our own 
lairs and regulations, and without any other benefit 
thau that of securing the amount of the stipulated 
subsidy for the payment of the subsidized troops, 
which it would be necessary to keep in a state of 
constant and active employment, for th« preservation 
of tranquillity and the realization of thfl revenues. 

The Knna would, in fact, become a pensioner upon 
the British government, although the nominal sove¬ 
reign of a country estimated to yield a revenue of 
twenty-five Lacs of rupees jH*r annum, I am a wan* of 
the stipulation in Lho treaty with the I tan a, which se¬ 
cures to the British government tlip realization of 
the amount of the subsidy, by giving us a right to 
appoint a person to superintend the collection of that 
amount, in the event of a failure on the part of the 
Rona in the payment of it. But there are duties 
and obligations imposed upon the liana by the terms 
of the treaty beyond the mere payment of the sub- 
tidy, and his neglect, refusal, or inability to fulfil 1 
them, would unquestionably justify the dissolution 
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r ii\p . xx i. of the alliance. But independent of this considera¬ 
tion, U may in? observed that, according to the 
acknowltNlgcd principles of public law, an alli¬ 
ance which exposes to hazard the most essential 
interests of either of the allied states, and conse¬ 
quently endangers the Ter)* existence of that state, 
may bo abandoned without any implication nf its 
public fnith. At the same lime, it is intsttnd»eut 
tt|SUi a state so situated to mate such compensation 
to the other contracting ]tarty ns circumstances limy 
render practicable. I have no hesitation in stating 
my decided opinion, that the necessity of acquiring 
a right to dispose of the territory of Gohud, con¬ 
sidered os a mean indispensably requisite to lay the 
foundation of a general purification (which in my 
judgment it unquestionably is), renders [lie preced¬ 
ing observations precisely applicable to the case of 
the alliance mibdsLing between the British gnvuni- 
meat and the I tana of Gohud. Under either, or 
both, of tlic points of view in which I have 
considered our alliance with Gohud, my mind is 
entirely satisfied of the justice of annulling it, se¬ 
curing at the same time a suitable provision for 
the Hana. and a Hording ample protection to his 
person and family. It is snpcrilnmis to add, that 
the abrogation of the treaty, hv which alone the 
Liana obtained the sovereignty of Gohud, leaves the 
British government at liberty to dispose of that terri¬ 
tory in the manner most consistent with its interests. 
At the saute time, I am anxious (hat, if possible, the 
right of disposing of that territory should he the re- 
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suit of 5i negotiation with the Rzrna of Golmd; and chap. 
it appears to mo to be probable, lhat the Ran®* 
sensible of bis utter incapacity to govern bis country* 
or even to derive from it a sufficient maintenance, 
and ex postal to the difficulties, dangers* and vexa¬ 
tions of sncli n charge, will be disposed to exchange 
it fora certain annual income, which will afford him, 
without effort or trouble* tin? menu* of living in 
comfort, ease, and independence^* 

This passage i« t {tinted without abridgment or 
nmLihition. in order to afford the nobio author all 
the advantage to be derived from expounding his 
own views in Ins own language ; and it is too re¬ 
markable a specimen of tho dialectic art to passed 
over without examination* 

From an assumption of the inability of the 
Rana of Gnhud to fulfil the duties and obligations 
imposed by the treaty, the governor-general infers 
the right of the other party to dissolve the alliance; 
and to this position no objection can he taken. 
Where two stales am bound by treaty imposing 
upon cadi specified obligations* it is clear that, should 
one of them become permanently disabled from ful¬ 
filling its share of obligation* the other may without 
injustice declare the treaty at au end* provided the 
state thus acting be in no dogma accountable for 
the inability of it* ally. The governor-general pro¬ 
ceeds to take up another ground of jnstificatiem for 
the course which he intended to pursue* Accord¬ 
ing to the acknowledged principles of public law, he 
* Letter to LnnJ Lake, 13tli September* IMS* 
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char xxi. Riyfl, ** nn alliance which exposes to hazard the most 
essential interests of either of the allied states, and 
consequently endangers the very existence of that 
state, may In; abandoned without any implication of 
its public faith." This position is not so dearly laid 
down as to allow it to lie either admitted or denied 
without qualification. To say that an alliance ex¬ 
poses to hazard the most essential interests of a 
state, is a form of expression snitable from its con¬ 
venient looseness to afford a pretence for doing any 
thing which those who use it desire to do. If the 
sentence he divested of these embarrassing words, 
and the affirmation he, that an alliance which en¬ 
dangers the very existence of one of the contracting 
states may he abandoned, the governor-general may 
demand as free an admission for this position as for 
the former. One of his principles being thus just, 
mid the other admissible with some qualification. It 
remains to examine the application of them to the 
particular case which called forth their enunciation. 

The case claims notice primarily with reference 
to the Marquis Cornwallis’s firet position. What 
were those duties and obligations imposed on the 
Raua by the treaty which he was incapable of fill- 
filling, or which he laid refused or neglected to 
fulfil ? He had bound himself to pay to the Com¬ 
pany a certain amount of subsidy. It was not pre¬ 
tended that there was any reason to apprehend loss. 
The Cooiftany were entitled by the treaty to appoint 
a person to superintend the collection of the rcfjui- 
site amount, hi ease the Ran a neglected to pay it. 
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It is Imp tL:it, from the want rtf vigour Hi the chap, m 
government, there might at some future timo have 
been a state of circumstance# calculated to give 
rise to just apprehension for the realisation of the 
subsidy; and when such occasion might arrive or 
approach, it would become tho duty of the British 
government to remonstrate, anti perhaps to demand 
further security. But it is to 1» remarked, that 
the pecuniary obligations of die Harm an. 1 not thosu 
on which the governor-general rests his case. He 
siiyfl—“ There are duties and obligations imposed 
upon the Rana by the terms of the treaty beyond the 
mere payment of the subsidy; and his neglect, refusal, 
or inability to fulfil them would unquestionably jus¬ 
tify the dissolution of the alliance.” It would have 
liei'ii more satisfactory had the delinquency of the 
ttnnn been stated positively, instead of being re- 
ferred to hypothetically. It would have been more 
for tho honour of the govemor-genenTs policy to 
have stated precisely what the duties and obligations 
of the Rami were, and wherein he had failed in per¬ 
formance. It was due, indeed, both to the Ran a 
and to the clutmeter of the British government, that 
such an exposition should have been given, Dis- 
ajqminted of finding the requisite information in the 
statement of the governor-general, it is natural to 
turn to the treaty. Besides the payment of subsidy 
the Kuna was IjouiuI to cede Gwalior to the I om- 
patiy, and lie had ceded it; he was bound to 
allow to tho British government a limited discre¬ 
tion as to the placing of troops, anti the preserva- 
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tion or destruction of forts within bia country; 
he wfla bound to oasis*. the Com jinny against their 
enemies, not with any aj^edfied amount of force, but 
with all that lie could command, whether much 
ox little j lie was bound to refer* in the first in* 
stance, his disputes with other chieftains to iho 
Company; ho wit* hound during war to net in con¬ 
formity with the advice and counsel of the com¬ 
mander of the Company's troops; and he was bound 
not to retain in his service, or admit within \m 
territories, any European, without the consent of 
the British government* As pome of these obligfc* 
turns are not only very extensive but very vogue, it 
is impossible to affirm that in no minute point, and 
under no possible const motion of terms, bud the 
Bonn over deviated from the letter of the treaty; 
but it in quite certain that in the main and essen¬ 
tial ]minis it had been observed. The contrary is 
never distinctly alleged—it h assumed, and *en* 
tcnce of deposition passed on the nammptiom We 
are told r and justly, that if the Remo did not fulfil his 
engagements there would be just cause for annul ling 
the treaty; hut all the evidence of nim-ftdHhneut 
is the declaration that the mind of the governor- 
general entirely satisfied of the justice of annul* 
ling the treaty on the principle junt quoted as well 
as on another. From one who went tn India the 
representative of that class, of persons who- claimed 
the exclusive cure of the rights of native princes, 
something beyond mere assertion might have been 
expected, in justification of shi imp maul a measure 
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:i* the removal of a chieftain in alliance? with the chaf.xxi. 
British government fmiu a throne on which that 
government had placed him. 

Tito second of the govemor-gfetieml^ positions h 
now to he investigated* That position, divested of 
the dangerously vague language hi which it id par¬ 
tially enshrouded, supposes the case of an adherence 
to the obligations of a treaty endangering fhe very 
existence of one of the contracting states. And was 
thin* then* the sihmiion of the British empire in 
India at this period ? Was the strength of the 
British government in that country reduced so low 
that it dared not maintain a treaty with a petty 
prince* dependent on its power* for fear of attending 
a public rubber dignified with the name and ensigns 
uf sovereignty? Was the nation that had not only 
overcome* the mightiest of native states, but had 
more than once expelled from every part of India 
the only European power that dared to contend with 
it, whoso 41 merchants " had* without a figures b&* 
eome “ princes, 1 * and more than princes — dispens¬ 
ing thrones at their will, and extending protection 
to the representatives of departed dynasties ; wils thin, 
nation so humbled that its very existence was en¬ 
dangered—this is the ruse supposed—unless it could 
be so fortunate us to purchase peaee by the abroga¬ 
tion of a treaty offensive to a freebooter known a$ 

Dowlut Hao Scindia? Was this terrible enemy in 
possession of CaIcu(:to,as Soriruj-fio-DowJah had fk'^n* 
or was he at its gates* as Hyder All hail been before 
those of Madras? Not so; he was flying from the 
VOL. iv. € 
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Ml. bee of a British army, to e^rleooe (.otror- 

— fully suggesting t° tot t' u ‘ laoxpcticao) o in 

countering such tin enfiny. 

TUe Marquis Cornwallis himself would ^ely 
liave admitted, distinctly and unequivocally, that by 
refusing to tender the Ratia of Gohud as ® F®"» 
oliering to Scindio, the existence of the Bretis ■ g«- 
vcmmeut would have been endangered. The pro¬ 
position is so monstrous, that if put forth undis- 
guisedly, it must have been received, even by t >e 
political alarmists at home, with a laugh of deromn 
or an explosion of indignation. Mixed up with 
vague expressions of “ hazard to the most essential 
interests" of a state, meant to imply that an ad¬ 
herence to the particular treaty under discussion 
would be attended with hazard to the most essential 
interests of Great Britain, it passed ns a valid reason 
for a breach of faith. And what ™ the interest 
specially to be promoted ? The conclusion of an 
immediate peace. The sacrifice of the Rana or 
Gohud was, in the language of the governor-general 
*• requisite to lav the foundation ol u general pftcifi 
cation." In pursuit of this phantom of “ a general 
pacification,” never to be obtained by such means, 
was the Rana of Gohud to ho despoiled of his terri¬ 
tory—for such, according to the construction of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, was to be the effect of dissolv¬ 
ing the alliance. This was certainly a mode of 
treating such relations calculated to fill with alarm 
all allies of the British government in India who 
were not strong enough to defend themselves. Ad* 
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mit-ting that the governor-general hud jgood rensnn chap, hi, 
to withdraw frrjttti the alliance in question, did it 
follow that the abandoned wily was to surrender 
possession of his dominions? The Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis maintain oil that it did ; and so strong did he 
feel, or nftect to feel, that he deemed it unnecessary 
to support his views by any argument whatever, 

“ T* ia superfluous," he said, « to odd, that the abro¬ 
gation of the treaty by which alone the Rana oh- 
tained the sovereignty of Ciobud, leaves the British 
government at liberty to dispose of that territory 
in the manner most consistent with its interests." 

The governor-general could hardly believe that fuHi 
a position could be admitted by any one who ever 
saw the treaty, unless prejvtred to admit that a 
strong state may net towards a weak one in any 
manner coiisJr tent with the supposed interests of the 
stronger. The first article of the treaty with the 
Rana of Gohud declared that a permanent friend¬ 
ship and alliance was established between tbo two 
states — the permanence of the engagement received 
a happy illustration from the Marquis Cornwallis: it 
was added, that the friends and enemies of one par tv 
should be the friends and enemies of both. This 
the governor-general might immediately annul at 
his pleasure, a* he might the third, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth articles, containing various provi¬ 
sions relating to the subsidiary force, the assistance to 
be rendered bytheRanatotheBritish government, his 
dependence, in certain cases, upon that government, 
wnl his renunciation of the right to employ Eurn- 
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the llmm from hi* obligations to the Bnt^li govern¬ 
ment, and, if uoc^iy, might deny that prmce the 
protection of a subsidiary force. But there ^ 
three other articles, the second, fourth, omt fift'>■ 
second ran thus:—“The Honourable theEast-lndm 
Company hereby agree to establish Maharajah \lam 
Kerrut Singh iu the sovereignty «f his hereditary 
countries of Gohud, and the under-mentioned dis¬ 
tricts, to Ihj possessed by him, bis heirs mid sue- 
resanw. free from all deductions, under tbe guarantee 
of the Hoirofirable Company ” The districts were 
then unnmemted* By the fourth article the liana 
agreed, that the city and fortress of Gwalior should 
he permanently vested in the Company; and by 
the fifth, the Company were bound not to de¬ 
mand any tribute for tho country delivered over to 
the Ilaiift. The question now to lw determincil is 
this: was the Marquis Cornwallis, as govemor-gt mv 
rJ of India, at any time during bin administration, 
in a situation to annul tbe second article as illus¬ 
trated hr the fourth and fifth ? The Company had 
bound itself to pnt the Rana in possession of certain 
territories, and it had been done. It was not some¬ 
thing contemplated but actually efleeted; and though 
the governor-general might set aside so much of the 
treaty as had prospective operation—might under 
such an act withdrew the British guarantee, remove 
the subsidiary force, aud leave the Rama without 
defence, could he reverse wliat bad been done - 
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Could ho justly ill vest thy liana of territories which chap, XXL 
liad Ijccii actually transferred to hm poiwesslom rvci i 
hail illy traurfet been a gift of something to which 
the receiver had no claim 7 And if not, how much 
greater was the wrong of thus actings when it wm 
admitted by the British government in the treaty 
that the Ha on had a claim founded on hendi- 
Lary r right? If the jiolicy nf the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis were just, then the surrender of territory by 
one state to another is to be regarded io all eases 
aw a mere temporary arrangement, and ceded 
sessions may be resumed at pleasure. Not only 
so* hut any state may also at pleasure take and 
give away the ancient territory of another, if strong 
enough to take such a course with impunity. Thu 
hereditary right of the Kann is not only directly ad¬ 
mitted in the second article, hut indirectly acknow¬ 
ledged in the fourth, by the British government 
consenting to receive from him the cession of the 
city anil fortrm of Gwalior. If the British govern¬ 
ment were by the treaty giving to the Haim tern- 
toiy to which he had no other claim, why was 
Gwalior mentioned at all ? Why did not the coo- 
querom keep it without the formality of a cession 
from the liana? That prince hail been so lung out 
of possession, that the obligation of restoring him* 
when his country fell into the power of the British 
government, may be questioned ? but it cannot admit 
of question whether, when restored, his right' should 
or should not be respected- The abrogation of the 
treaty, then, did up( confer upon the governor- 
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CHAP yxi general the right of disposhigof the Itos tarn*** 
” although be thought the right so cl«ur as not to re¬ 
quire to be defended, nor even distinctly nffirmed. 
He might abrogate the treaty u to tiny ta 
efifeefr-bn could not abrogate it ns to that winch 
ffas p^. The Company bad agreed to put tbo 
Rnnu in potion of bis territories, and it m no 
lon^r a question whether they should pelfcrm the 
stipulation or not. It bad been performed; and 
though the further operation of the treaty might be 
barred by the withdrawal of one of the parties from 
the alliance, there was no provision for enabling 
either to undo what had been done under it. This 
would have become perfectly clear to the British 
government had the Kana called for the retransfer 
of Gwalior- Stript of tbo flimsy disguise thrown 
over the a flair (and most transparent it is), the 
transaction stands forth as one defensible on no 
grounds hut those of the most unprincipled expe¬ 
diency. In the language of the governor-general, 
there was (in his judgment at least) “ a necessity 
for acquiring a right to dispose of the territory of 
Gohndf that necessity arising from a desire to 


please Scindia, and to aid the bumble solicitations 
of tbo British government to the freebooter for 
peace, by the offer of the territory thus necessary to 
be acquired. But rights do not spring up to gratify 
mere convenience; and though the governor-gene¬ 
ral was satisfied, posterity will judge differently. He 
had 44 no hesitation” in resolving to dispose of the 
territory of a dependent ally; and those who review 
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1 its conduct in this instance will have 44 no hesita* chap- xxl 
lion” in condemning It. 

The only phiuiblo excuse that could be offend for 
the Uarpi Cornwallis would be, that he attached 
some importance to the claims of Bcimlhi under the 
treaty made with that chief; that he thought Sdudta 
had some reason to believe that he should not lose the 
territory in question] and that, in the conflict of claims 
between Srindia and the liana, he felt disposed to 
admit the superiority of those of the former. But of 
tins apology the Marquis Cornwallis was sedulous to 
deprive himself In the same paper in winch he 
argues away the rights of the liana* he thus ex¬ 
presses himself with regard to those of Scindia:— 

In any communication with Scindia or his officer* 
reflecting the cession of Gohnd and Gwalior, Scindia 
must given to understand that the Britt^h go¬ 
vernment does not admit his claim to those places, 
and that the transfer of them to his possession h 
totally unconnected with the question of right, anti 
must bo considered to l>e an act entirely gratuitous 
on our part.” It thus appears that the Marquis 
Cornwallis waa ready to deprive of territory a princes 
who, it could not be denied, bad some claim to It, 
both from hereditary right and under the treaty 
with the British government, and to give that ter¬ 
ritory to a person who, it was admitted, had no 
claim, the transfer being declared to be totally un¬ 
connected with the question of right, and to be all 
act perfectly gratuitous. The generosity of the 
British government, in giving away that which was 
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c>tip. xs.i. not its own, w nut Icfs deserving of admiration tbnti 
its magnanimity in committing the injustice fur tin? 
sake of conciliating an enemy equally unprincipled 
anti despicable. Nothing could be more true than 
the assertion of the governor-general, that tins trans¬ 
fer of Gohud from the Bonn to Scindia was ** totally 
unconnected ■with the question of right. 

But it would be wrong to withhold from the 
Marquis Cornwallis the only praise that can be 
awarded him in this transaction. He was anxious 
that, “if possible"—these are important words— 
“ the right of disposing of” the “ territory " of the 
Rmm of Gohud “ should Ire the result of a negotia¬ 
tion. 7 ’ If the “ right " were to be acquired, it could, 
indeed, be obtained in no other way; hut what if 
the negotiation had failed? hi conformity with his 
generally mild and amiable character, the Marquis 
Cornwallis preferred gentle means; but if these Lad 
been ineffective, bo won hi have taken the coveted 
territory by force—a tine specimen of regard for the 
rights of native princes. 

Perhaps, however, another ground of justification 
may suggest itself to the mind. Was the Marquis 
Cornwallis moved by the disorder anti misery pre¬ 
vailing under the sway of the Rana to endeavour to 
place the country in a better state? Was he actuated 
by a generous feeling of compassion for the inhabi¬ 
tants, and a desire to deliver them from the evils 
under which they were Fullering? The answer is 
found in the proposed dot million of the country. 
It woo not to be occupied by the British government. 
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Having been a scene of violence and oppression cuap.xxi* 
under one native government, it was to run He me m 
under another. 

The liana of Gohtnl was not a very important 
[jf-rnniL mid it may appear that the question of his 
right ho* been discussed at a disproportionate length. 

But it should be remembereiL, that the great prin¬ 
ciples of justice 9 &nd the honour of the British go¬ 
vernment in India, are involved in the subject; anil 
on these grounds it became not only expedient, but 
ei' dispensable, to devote to the subject a degree of 
attention which the intrinsic importance of the 
transaction would not call for. It was desirable* 
also, to embrace the opportunity afforded for illus¬ 
trating the character of that ptdicy which the 
Marquis Wellesley set at nought during his admi¬ 
nistration, but which revived in all the vigour of 
i inbedJity on 1 1 is de|iorture* >i othing is u uini jnirtaot 
which tends to throw light on a system which so 
long operated to the injury of both Kiigkud and 
Indio* and to the extension of tho evils which it 
professed to prevent, 

Sclndin was to keep the British residency hi 
custody ns long as he pleased, and lie was to Ihj 
gratified hy the plunder of the Kona of Gofaud for 
his benefit* as well os by the subuitaiun of the 
British government hi the surrender of the fortress 
of Gwalior. Other concessions were also pro- 
] h ►-HfjiL Scindia was to he enticed to peace by tho 
prospect of the restoriition of the Jyiiegbur tribute, 
nnd by the rescission of the prohibition of stationing 
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troops in tlic districts allotted to him in the Doab. 
On the other hand, tbe chief was to 1 >b invited to 
consent to the abrogation of the pensions, and to the 
resumption of the jughirea in the Dtmb established 
bv the treaty of peace; to relinquish his claim to 
the arrears of pension; to give compensation for 
the public and private losses sustained by the plun¬ 
der of the British residency, and to make u provi¬ 
sion for the liana of (iohud to the extent of too 
and a half or three hies per annum. The pensions 
and jagliiniS referred to, it is to be remarked, were 
not given for the personal benefit of .Sciiidia, bat 
upon grounds of public policy with reference to the 
British government. On this point the evidence of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, by whom the treaty with 
Sciiidia was concluded, should he hoard, “It would 
have been impossible,’* Raid lie, 44 to arrange tins 
groat cession”—the cession of territory north of 
■k-vpore, Joudpore, and Gohud — in the disturbed 
state of Sciudiu's government, under all the circum¬ 
stances of his misfortunes in the war, ami of the 
great diminution of his militaiy power and reputa¬ 
tion in comparison with that of his rival Holkar, with¬ 
out determining to provide, jn some degree, for those 
who reaped benefits from the revenues of the ceded 
territories, or making up my mind to throw into Ilol* 
kur’s hands and to add to his armies all the sirdars 
and troojK who had been subsisted by tho resources 
of those countries, and who must have been forth- 
wlth discharged from ScindhTs service, and would 
have looked to Holkar for protection and future 
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employment- I chose the former."* It is true that ca^m 
cl renuxstances were, in some degree, change*]. Ho!- 
kar was no longer formidable; but it will shortly 
be Been that even this chieftain, who* among a con¬ 
federacy of robber princes, the most of a robber 
and the least of a prince, Mas to share largely in 
the charity of the governor-general—a charity so 
wide and sweeping ns to embrace all except the 
dependents and allies of his own government. In 
tlua case* tt>o, there was a further breach of fait I*. 

The British government had bound itself to pay 
certain pensions, and lo allot certain jaghires. The 
obligation was to be got rid of by negotiation* not 
with the parties who enjoyed the pensions and jag- 
bires, but with Scindia, who* in consideration of 
benefits to be secured to himself* it was expected 
with great reason, would be quite ready to sacrifice 
the interests of his dependents. With all the baits 
to lie held out toSdndin's ambition und cupidityJmw- 
ewr T tbe governor-getieml was at ill apprehensive that 
enough bad not been proposed- After enumerating 
the various points which have been noticed, the 
Marquis Cornwallis thus continued his address to 
Lord Lake :— u Your lordship will understand this 
to he the arrangement which t arn desirous of con¬ 
cluding with Dowlnt Ran Scindia; hut I shall bn 
disposed to relax in some of the demands in favour 
of the Company* ami even to extend the copious to 
Scholia, if it should appear to be necesmry for the 

*■ Letter from Mnjor-Cfaiiend Wclletlry la gn^mor-^entTn.k 
00th December,, 1S03. published in Wellington Drapatehri. 
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ch ap. xxi. satisfactory adjustment of aftair^ between the two 
“ state*; but it is my desire that the negotiation should 
Iw commenced upon the basis of this proposed ar- 
rttugement,'* The proposal m therefore, merely 
miggK-tive—a scheme propounded for the purpose 
of opening a discussion. The governor-general would 
ask nothing beyond it for his own government, hut 
he was prepared to give Semdia much more. Ou 
one point, however, he was firm in determining to 
disappoint that chieftain 7 # expectations, Scindu 
had expressed a hoj*e of obtaining a portion 
of the territory conquered from Ho I Jolt by the 
British nnnj* This hope Lord Lake was en- 
joinefl not to encourage* as the go vemor-gr ueral 
would not gratify it* The reason ior this ex tutor* 
dUtarv instance of unyieldingness will scarcely be 
conjectured* The Marquis CornwallIfi intended to 
restore the whole of the conquests to Hnlkur* h\ 
the character of Iiolkar there was nothing to claim 
either forbearance nr respect; he was on inveterate 
enemy of the British government, and he had pro* 
voted the war in which he had nil tiered so severely* 
But his crimes hi# enmity, and his wanton provoca¬ 
tion of hostility, were all to he forgotten* Amnesty 
for iiast offences and no security against future vio¬ 
lence were the principles on which the British go- 
vomniciit in India was to be m I ministered. 

In a very submissive letter framed at this time 
by the governor-general for transmission to Sciiidint 
hr took occasion to pms* a lofty encomium on hi* 
former government, and to lav down the principle 
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on which the present was to lie curried on. “ Yon chm\exi. 
cannot be ignorant,' 1 he said, 44 of the general prin¬ 
ciples which governed my conduct towards all the 
states of Hindustan and the Deccan during the 
period of iny f irmer admin hi ration of the Company's 
affairs. It was the uniform maxim of tny govera- 
ment to cultivate the friendship and confidence of 
surrounding Ftutes* hr abstaining from any en¬ 
croachment upon their rights, privileges, and inde¬ 
pendence, and from all interference whatever in 
their internal concerns and in their transactions 
with each other, arid by promoting the adjustment 
of all depending questions, upon principles of jus¬ 
tice, equity, and moderation; to refrain from the 
prosecution of any views of conquest nr extension of 
dominion, and to limit my attention to the internal 
prosperity of the Company’s possessions, ami to tire 
happiness and tranquillity of the Company s sub¬ 
jects,” In the above passage the writer seems to 
have forgotten the conqnests which ho made front 
Tippoo, and kept fur the Company. Far. indeed, 
was he from deserving Marne for this departure from 
his own avowed policy; it is only to he lamented 
that he did not depart from it still farther \ hut 
if he had acted consistently with it—if he had 
acted in accordance with the course which at 
this period lie proposed following with regard to 
Holkar. he would have restored to Tippmi all that 
lie had won from him, and accompanied the re¬ 
storation with many high-sounding words in praise 
of moderation in general, and more especially uf that 
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chap. xsi. displayed by himself. The governor-general thus 
com in ned t'» address Scindia:-—■“ I have returned 
to this countiy ’with A resolution to regulate every 
act of mv administration by the same just and ma¬ 
il emte principles. The states which are disposed to 
remain upon terms of amity with the British govern¬ 
ment, nml to alistain from the prosecution of de¬ 
signs injurious to its interests, will have no cause to 
apprehend any design on our part to establish over 
them any degree of control, or to interfere in any 
manner hi their internal concerns." It would not 
have been desirable to quote the above specimen of 
wordy philanthropy for the mere purpiw of i"slii- 
biting the Marquis Cornwallis's opinion of himself, 
but it becomes interesting from the fact that it !ih!, 
in his cn minimi cation to Lord Lake, to the expres¬ 
sion of on opinion on another immeasurably hi* 
superior. After informing the oomnuulder-in-cluef of 
the communication about to bo made to Sc in din, 
and its purport as to the cession of Gwalior awl 
Gohud, the separation of Scindia from llolkar. and 
tho release by the former of the British resident, 
the Mimpiis Cornwallis continues: “ I have deemed 
it advisable to combine with n declaration to that 
effect, a statement of the general principles of policy 
by which I am desirous of regulating tho eouduct of 
the British government towards all the states of 
India. I am anxious to promulgate those principles; 
with a view to restore to the native states that con¬ 
fidence in the justice and moderation of the British 
government which past events have considerably 
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impaired, and winch appears to me essential to tire 
purity ami tranquillity of the Company's domi¬ 
nions." Two points are conspicuously brought to 
notice in tins passage: first, that the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis never lost on opportunity of reviling the policy 
of his illustrious predecessor; secondly, that lie 
con lil profess an xiety for the confidence of the nati ve 
states, not only in the moderation hut in the justice of 
the British government, at a time when all that he 
proposed was calculated to destroy confidence both 
in the justice and good faith of that government. 

If this position require further illustration, it will 
be found in the course which the Marquis Cornwallis 
proposed to adopt towards the native princes beyond 
the Jumna with whom the British government had re¬ 
cently form ed ei igageme nts, Tli use c ngagcmmts li e 
intended summarily to annul. There was a portion 
of territory lying to the southward ami westward of 
Delhi, which the goTemur-geneml calculated would 
tdfbrd him the means of carrying his views into 
effect, with some semblance of regard to the claims 
of those who wore to lie deprived of the protection 
of the British government. A portion was to be 
aligned in jaghires to the inferior chiefs who had 
joined the British cause, and the remainder to bo 
divided in unequal proportions between the Rajahs 
of Much cry and Bliurtpores on those chieftains re¬ 
linquishing their alliance with the British govern¬ 
ment—a connection which* it is clear, they could 
not maintain, if the party contracting with them 
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chap. xxi. cboso to withdraw from it. Hio giHemor-geoenil 
— did not, aft in the case of tlio Rrnia of Golnul, outer 
into altv argument to prove the consistency of the 
course which ltd proposed with the principles of 
public law and the dictates of good faith. Whether 
he thought that the preservation of the ullianees 
with the Rajahs of Maehery and Bhurtpore " «* 
posed to hazard the most essential interests of T ' 
the British state, mid ** consequently ” endangered 
u jig very existence, does not spjiPtu*. ihe tN|*e- 
diency, or at least the safety, of the arrangement, is 


maintained at some length. 14 It appears to roc, 
sdd the governor-general, “ that those chieftains 
(the Rajahs of Maehery and Bhurtpore) must lw 
interested in excluding the Muhrattus, and that 
their territories, thus extended, would constitute the 
desirable lmrrier between the possessions of Seindiu 
in Hindustan and our possessions in the Doeb, pro¬ 
vided they should be able to resist the power of 
Seindia.” To the question of their probable ability, 
the governor-general answers: “ It appears to me to 
U? probable, that In the reduced condition of Sdndia’s 
military force, those chieftains would be able to main¬ 
tain their possessions and their independence against- 
hid utmost efforts, especially if aided by the jaghire¬ 
dans, w ho would of course be interested in opposing 
Id in." But the sanguine expectations of his lordship 
did not lead him to overlook the possibility that the 
result of a contest between Srmdiu :uid the aban¬ 
doned allies of the British government might be 
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unfavourable to the latter ; and he thus treats of chap, sxi, 
melt it contingency:—" Even the probability of 
Seiudia's ultimate success would not, in my opinion* 
constitute a sufficient objection to the proposed 
arrangement; being satisfied of the expediency 
even of admitting into the territories in question 
the power of Dow lot lino Brindisi* rather than that 
to should preserve any control over or connection 
with them/’* So anxious was the governor-general 
to dispossess hie country of dominion, that he would 
rather see its most hitter enemy on its frontier than 
retain the power and influence by which he was in 
be kept sit a distance. This was tin* statesmanship 
of the time. The intense and unmitigated selfish¬ 
ness to which it led ought not to be lost wight of 
under the overwhelming impression of its folly* 

The possibility of BeLudia possessing the countries 
which England wa a about to abandon was regarded 
solely with reference to the presumed interests of 
the nation which the Marquis Cornwall 10 repre¬ 
sented* The wrongs mid sufferings to be inflicted 
upon the conquered provinces and their ruler* were 
too unimportant to require even a passing con¬ 
sideration, The British government was to stand 
aloof and calmly witness the absorption of the ter¬ 
ritories of its late allies and dependents Into the 
dominions of Scindia, without making an effort to 
preserve them, or wasting a thought tq>ms their 
fate. If the detestable principles which then pre¬ 
dominated require further elucidation, it may he 

* Letter to Lord Lake* ut supra. 
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ch^.XXL Found in the words of the governor-general imme- 
" diately following those last quoted. 11 But Semdian 
endemvonm to wrest those territories Trom the hands 
of die Rajahs of Maehery and Bhurtpore may lie 
exacted to lay the foundations of interminable 
contests which will alTord ample and permanent 
employment to Sctndia; and, under any circum¬ 
stances, I cntinot admit the apprehension of any 
hostile attempt on the part of Scindia against the 
British possessions in the Doali; still less should I 
deem it probable in the event of his rendering the 
chiefs of Maehery and Bhurtpore his perpetual 
enemies, which must lie the consequence of his 
endeavours to deprive them of a portion of their 
dominions.” It is needier to discuss why. under 
any circumstances, the governor-general eouhl not 
admit the apprehension of any hostile attempt on 
the part of Scindia against the British possessions 
in the Doah—whether Iris incredulity rested on the 
steady and upright character of Dowlut Ran Scindia, 
on his known friendship for the British government, 
on the good faith of the i*eople to which he be¬ 
longed, or the inconvenience of entertaining ap¬ 
prehension with reference to a favourite course of 
policy — this question may sleep in peace; hut the 
avowal by a British statesman, that he looked for 
sofetv to the dominions of which he was the con¬ 
stitute! I guardian, not to the wisdom of his councils 
nor to the vigour of his arms — not to the moral 
influence which the character of his policy tended 
to exorcise over the turbulent anil ill-disposed 
—not to well-considered and judiciously framed 
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engagements with surrounding potentates, bind- chap, m* 
ing the whole to respect each others rights—but 
to the licentiousness consequent upon the relaxa¬ 
tion of sill legal and moral restraint—to w in- 
terminable eon testa" to be waged between neigh¬ 
bouring states, accompanied by all the horrible 
aggravations of the evils of war which never fail to 
mark the steps of Asiatic invaders—this atowaJ is 
too extraordinary to be passed without comment. 

My involving its neighbours in au incessant series of 
wars and bloodshed, the British Indian empire was 
to be rendered secure. A meaner course the lowest 
chronicles of ignorant depravity cannot exhibit—one 
more profligate the most crooked diplomatist of the 
most unprincipled period of tlie world's existence 
never devised. The subject is too fearful for mirth, 
or if would be impossible to restrain its ebullitions on 
comparing this part of the govemor-general f s policy 
with bis avowed object—■“ to lay the foundation of 
a general pacification/ 1 * 

Tt fs to be lamented that nearly the last official 
act of the Marquis Ccimwalfis^g life should have 
been the affixing his signature to the letter, the 
principal points of which have called for a rather 
protracted examination, lie was at an advanced 
age; Ids health, which was tint good when he left 
England, had gradually become worse under the 
inflifence of on enervating climate and of the bodily 
and mental fatigue imposed by the duties of Ins 
office, and on the 5th of October be drew hh last a + p + ibb 5 + 
breath at Ghascopore, near Benuref. 
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Little remark will be necessary on the character 
of the departed governor-general. He had many 
excellent quiditiee. but his mind wne destitute of the 
originality nnd power essential to die character of a 
great statesman. Great minds impress their own 
character upon their age—inferior ones derive theira 
from it. Of this latter class was the Marquis C nro- 
TOUia, He was emphatically the man of his agfr- 
the representative of its spirit, its opinions, and its 
prejudices. To these lie clung with all the perti¬ 
nacity of sincere conviction; and, indeed, so far ns 
conviction can be entertained without examination, 
it may he said that he felt it. He never doubted 
but that wlmt he had so often heard as9ert<*d must1>e 
true; and experience itself could not undeceive him. 
lie left India at the conclusion of his first admin is- 
tration with views unaltered by the startling shock 
which his prejudices had encountered; lie returned 
to it with those prejudices aggravated rather than 
softened. His mind wan of a character not un¬ 
common. It was entirely passive; the impressions it 
received from without remained undisturbed by any 
process from within. At the same time it possessed 
great tenacity with regard to that which had once 
been admitted. The truth or the error that hap¬ 
pened to l* in fashion was embraced, nnd neither 
rsvisoTiin^ change of nor* ^ c&£- 

tain time, ctch change in the popular current of 
opinion, could dislodge it. The menial constitution 
nf tbo Marquia Cornwallis might he described in 
few words as being of the highest order of the com- 
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mon-place. Ilk lot was that which often full* to chaf, xxl 
men of like character. He enjoyed an extraordinary 
degree of reputation during his Ifth, and fur a few 
years after his death; but the artificial brilliancy 
has parsed away. In this report his fate Is strik¬ 
ingly contrasted with that of Ids illustrious prede- 
tfcsaGr, Thwarted and reviled* hh policy denounced 
by authority and hy the popular voice* and impeach¬ 
ment threatened as the reward of hia services, the 
Marquis Wellesley Jived to see hb enemies silenced* 
liis policy vindicated* his person honoured by marks 
of public respect and gratitude, and his fame* like a 
mighty river, continually increasing in volume and 
strength os the distance From its source was extended. 

On the death of the Marquis Cornwallis the office 
of governor-goiicnd devolved provisionally on the 
first member of council, Sir George Barlow, The 
rapidly sinking state of the Marquis Cornwallis had 
for several days previously to his death indicated 
that the fatal event could not lx' far distant* and u 
communication to that effect reaching Calcutta, Sir 
George Barlow had determined to proceed to Be* 

Imres* cither to assist the Marquis Corn wall is in the 
conduct of the negotiations if he should still survive, 
or undertake their entire charge in the event of Lis 
death. He woe consequently on the spot whore his 
services were required within a few' days after 
power and life had departed from the late governor- 
general. 

Before the letter of the Marquis Cornwallis trans¬ 
mitting that to be forwarded to Scindia wiu* re- 
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CHAT. XXL ceived by the commandcr-in-chief. the aspect 
— B(rairs i n the camp of Sdndla had undergone some 
change. The ascendency of Shirxee Riw> B P“ 
port-nil v nt an end; and Ambajee Ingiia, after 
being plundered by llolkar with the connivance of 
Scindia, had attained that degree of elevation m the 
service of the latter chief, which had been antici¬ 
pated from the honourable reception w hich awaited 
him after the purpose of bis imprisonment had 1«ti 
answered. Scmdia, from various causes, had be¬ 
come less indisposed to peace, and a negotiation hail 
been opened, which was conducted on the one part 
by Colonel Malcolm, then present in the camp of 
the commander-in-chief as the governor-general's 
agent, and on the other by an old servant of Scindia’s, 
bearing the name and tit le of Moonshee Kavel Nyne. 
This person had fed to Delhi when the autho¬ 
rity of Shitjtee Rao became paramount. Colonel 
Malcolm, onder the authority of Lord Lake, having 
sent fur him to the British camp, induced him 
to dispatch a relative to Scindia, on whose sug¬ 
gestion that chief sent proposals to lie laid before 
the commander-in-chief by Moonshee Kavel Nym-. 
Lord Lake's answer to the overture was, that he 
could not notice any proposal till the British resi¬ 


dency was released. It was thereupon allowed to 
depart. Under these circumstances, Lord Lake 
thought it not incumbent upon him to forward to 
Scindia the letter of the governor-general, and for this 
exercise of discretion his country ought ever to feel 
gmtefuL Till- was not ihc only instance in wliieh 
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he sought to maintain its honour against the lies- chap. xxi. 
perato detennfiiutfon prevailing at the seat of go¬ 
vernment to surrender it. He remomstnitei] vigour- 
nupiljp against the fatal design of severing tilt? British 
connection with the princes in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, ami gave good reasons against such a mun- 
sum, which none could have result'd but those de¬ 
termined to be? unmoved by any arguments which 
were op j m jsed loti le i t predefined ved opt n if m*~ A fie r 
adverting to former ref presentations on the lionefiti* 
likely to result from expelling the Mnhrattas from 
Hindustani Lord Lake said* M I can only add to 
what I have before said on this subject my linn 
conviction* that the maintenance of the strong 
boundary wo now possees will soon cause the Midi- 
ratta nation to abandon every idea of attacking our 
provinces in this quarter, which 1 am fully persuaded 
they never will do if they are permitted cither to 
possess territory in Hindustan, or to employ their 
arm it* against the petty chiefs ami jughinnlarss who 
are doe I tired independent (but have not the advan¬ 
tage of the British protection)* on the west side of the 
Juzuiul" * The danger of the intended cotiree Lord 
Lake illustrated hy referring to the feuds sul^ihting 
bet wee ji the dLBerent chiefs — feuds which had l>een 
fostered ami encouraged by the Mnhrattas for their 
own purposes—a notable pattern fur the imitation 
of the British government of India! Lord Lake 
proceeded to shew the importance of maintaining 
the British authority with a view in the suppression 
iif the evils which the Mahrattaa hud aggravated. 

T Letter of Lord Lake to tiuvumui-gviiinit. Gt h October, tftOfi. 
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and the probdafil* that. in the course oftM ■» 
princes and subject* would l«*come sensible of ^ 
advantages of the jmM habits imposed upon 

them. The commander-in-chief did not contem¬ 
plate the possible subjugation of these state* v 
Sciudiu with the calm philosophy which the pm*- 
general displayed on the subject; nor did he see 
the advantages of the proposed mutation of the c 
testable policy of dm Mahmtta^tho plan of look- 
in tr for benefit from the quarrels and sufferings of 
neighbouring states. “ The very contests ” said he, 

** that won hi immediately take place among t ® 
mjahs and chiefs, when they were declared free of 
all control of the British government, and at liberty 
t „ pursue the dictates of their own interior am¬ 
bition, would, I conceive, be attended with the 
worst consequences to the British government. 
These petty states would first quarrel with each 
other, and then call in the different native powers 
in their vicinity to their respective aid; and large 
armies of irregulars would he contending upon lbe 
frontier of our most fertile provinces, against whose 
eventual excesses there would he uo well-grounded 
security but a military force in a state of constant 
preparation." After some further illustration of hi* 
views on this head, Lord Lake advances from a con¬ 
sideration of the question as a matter of policy to 
the higher ground of national faith and honour. 
Here he is not loss strung. After dividing the 
powers to whom the British faith was pledged into 
chides, and adverting to the circumstances of each, 
the commander-in-chief thus continues; ‘ The 
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different engagements and treaties wil.Ii the mjtihs ^iiap. m 
and zemindars have all been concluded by me, under 
the orders of the late governor-general* and nil the 
grunts of jaghire or istimira* have been made by me, 
or by offices acting under my ini mediate orders; 
and all those measures have hern sanctioned by the 
deliberate approbation of the government. Under 
such cireumstances, I nm t I trust, justified in think¬ 
ing that there is not one engagement or grant of all 
those that have been concluded or given that the 
British government is at liberty to dissolve or 
resume, unless the other party shall have infringed 
its conditions or shall agree, from receiving an 
adequate compensation, or any other cause, to its 
becoming null and void; and under this view 1 
should certainly deem the plan which your lordship 
appears to have In contemplation, respecting the 
countries to the west of the Jumna, impractica¬ 
ble by any other moans tlinu by loading the reve¬ 
nues of the Company, to a very great amount, with 
the compensation which justice would require to be 
made to those from whom considerations of policy 
had obliged the British government to withdraw its 
protection* 1 * In the minds of the inferior rajahs* 

Lord Lake declared* that the mere proposal of with¬ 
drawing the British protection would produce the 
utmost alarm* They would regard it, lie said, as a 
prelude to their being sacrificed to the object of 
obtaining peace with the Molirattos* Such, in truth, 
wjls the true view of the mi item plated arrangement 
• At a tixed rent. 
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CHAP. **« -peace W to be obtained * any price The 
^ aacrificn of national faith and honour, the interests 
of allies, were regarded » nothing b> 
vith “i genetal 

wo* to be maintained by a series of - tatennmeble 
contests" on the British frontier. The question, 
whether the wisdom or the honour of such a r an 
m the greater, would furnish a subject of dis¬ 
cussion us interminable as the contest# which ton? 
before the vision of the Marquis Cornwallis a# the 
elements of British safety. On one point Lord Lake 


appears to have concurred with the governor-gene¬ 
ral . be thought that the weakness of the Han* of 
Gohnd warranted the abrogation of the treaty with 
him- This is a subject that has already been dis¬ 
cussed at Length, which renders il unnecessary to 
resume the topic here. It is remarkable that one 
who thought and felt so justly on other points of a 
similar description, should on this have failed to 
reach a conclusion consistent with that at which 
lie arrived in other case#. He was satisfied, he 
affirmed, that nothing less than “ the direct opera¬ 
tion of British authority " would ever place Gobod 
m a situation •' to meet those expectations which 
were formed at the conclusion of the treaty with it* 
present ruler.” This language is so vague, that it 
is impossible to determine whether the command®* 
In-chief was prepared in tin# instance to defend » 
violation of faith or not. The treaty itself was the 
standard of the liana’s obligations, not any expect- 
ations that might have been fanned at the time of 
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its conclusion. If the direct operation of British chap. xxi. 
authority were necessary to compel the Rjma to 
fill Hi his obligations, only one reason can lie sug¬ 
gested for its refusal—that irreconcilable prejudice 
which dictated that nothing within India should bu 
done by British authority which it were possible to 
avoid. In depen den tly of this single error relating 
to the liana of Gohud, the letter of Lord Lake is 
alike sound in its political views ami admirable for 
the high ami honourable feeling by which it is per¬ 
vaded. Putting out of view the brilliant military 
services of Lord Lake, and cal ting to mind only his 
endeavours to save the British character in India 
from the shame which was about to fall upon it, his 
name should ever he held by bis countrymen in 
grateful and honourable remembrance. 

The letter of the commander-in-chief bore date 
the (Jth of October, the day follow ing that on which A. n. laos. 
the Marquis Cornwallis died. The task of derid¬ 
ing on it* arguments and suggestions consequently 
devolved on Sir George Barlow, whose answer to 
the representations of Lord Lake is dated the 20th 
of the same month. It avowed his resolution 
“ to maintain the general principles of policy by 
which the late governor-general deemed it pro¬ 
per to accomplish a general plan of arrangement 
with respect to the chieftains and tlie territories 
on the west of the Janus.” It might have been 
doubted whether the course of the new governor- 
general were not the result of regard for the views 
of his predecessor, or for the judgment of some 
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u*, uulboritvi bn. h. ™ —« to ***. 
„;■» of oil ambiguity* m.d « **“ to *“' ^ 

„ portion of the glovy which w«, to ««■'> &“ 
ti persevering dhmgmd to the obUgotmm. of tre»- 
- This resolution*" and loathe tea.h.t»m 
i„. t ,motel—" is founded, not only upon my t*no«- 
C of ‘he entire conformity of *» g-end 
Orincipta to the iirovisions of the legislntnre mu! « 
the orders of the honourable Court of l .rot or* 
but ale. upon m, conviction of .her nqrf-V 
with a view to the pennonent reubtabment of the 
ltritieh mtercels in India.” From the enuncotmo 
of his own views. Sir George Barlow proceeded, 
through some intermediate discussion, to impugn, 
those of Lord Lake, which appeared to him “to 
involve the necessity of maintaining the pnncip 
part of our territorial possessions on the went «l t 10 
Jumna, and of establishing our control over the se¬ 
veral states of Hindustan, with a view to preeludo 
the occurrence of those disorders and conicutio 

which" the commander-in-chief “ considered to 

calculated to endanger the tranquillity and security 
of” the British territory “ in the Dual*, riut-li a system 
of control/’ argued Sir George Barlow, “ must in iU 
nature be progressive, and must ultimate!) luk 0 
a system of universal dominion-” Had Sir George 
Barlow here been stopped by a direct question a*t° 
the apprehended evils of such a result— a course which 
has often been fatal to the progress of vague decla¬ 
mation— had be been asked, granting this, what fol¬ 
low*—where would be the evil if all India were actu- 
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ally rescued from the frightful misgnverninent under chap. xxi. 
which it has fnr ages laboured, and placed in a 
train of month social, and political improvement? he 
would probably have found it difficult to furnish a 
plausible answer* u 1 am of opinion/ he continued, 
that we must derive our security either from the 
establishment of a controlling power rind influence 
over all the states of India* oi from the certain 
operation of contending and irrMfincilable interests 
among the states whose Independence will admit of 
the prosecution of their individual views of rapine, 
encroachment* and ambition, combined with a sys¬ 
tematic plan of internal defence* such as has been 
uniformly contemplated by thi* government,This 
hist mode, which Sir George Harlow preferred, it 
will he recollected, had occurred to the mind of his 
predeceSiKTr, by whom it had been favourably enter¬ 
tained' There is so little to comment! in this ex¬ 
position of the provisional govern or^meml'e views, 
that it is gratifying to be able to aelect even one of 
its diaractcrbtios for praise- Tt is Impossible to deny 
to Sir George Barlow the merit of extraordinary 
frankness, and of a most heroic indifference to the 
Judgment of others more scrupulous than himself. 

The Marquia Cornwallis had professed to look with 
hope to the occurrence of " interminable contests ” 
among the neighbours of the British frontier: hfe 
successor goes further, and exposes in all its naked 
deformity the policy which he, as well as the Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, upheld* He freely admits that the 
instruments to which he looked for the safety of 
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XXI. the British government were “ "P®** e J ICTWU ‘ l " 
ment, and ambitionthus manifesting a degree of 
moml luurdihood commanding admiration, if from 
no other cause, at least from its extreme rarity. It 
ia to be remarked, however, that this vile system 
w£(S not what a distinguished orator and statesman* 
affirmed the principles of chivalry to be—a “clit^p 
defence of nations;" it was to be aided by a sya- 
tematic plan for securing the British frontier, which 
Sir George Barlow afterwards explains to be the 
establishment of a connected chain of forts along the 
Jumna. He then returns to the favourite feature of 
hh) system, and expresses a hope that Lord Lake will 
probably concur with him in thinking that, with 
such a barrier, “ the British possessions ill the Donb 
will derive additional security from the contests of 


the neighbouring states." 

Having thus laid down the general priori pies of 
his policy. Sir George Barlow enters upon a discus¬ 
sion of the claims of the parties to the west of 
the Jumna, whom it was intended to abandon: 
and here, in conformity with a practice previously 
adopted, of allowing the advantage of explaining 
their own views to those whose policy it is it 11 ' 
possible to refrain from condemning, the words of 
the governor-general shall be ipintcd: — “ W ith 
regard to the engagements which your lordship 
has stated as subsisting between the British g°' 
vemmeiit anti the several descriptions of person 5 
enumerated in your lordship’s despatch of the tith 


* Burke. 
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of October, it appears to me thm tho obligation of 
a coEisidemblfl proportion of those engagements 
necessarily depends xi[hjh tho supposition, that it 
was the intention of the British government to 
maintain its authority mid control over the bulk 
of the territories on the west of the Jumnn, ceded 
by Dow Lut lino Scindiu. If the British government 
is at liberty to surrender its poseesaons to the nest 
of the Jumna, the obligation to protect the zemin¬ 
dars and jagjriredars established within those pos¬ 
sessions. or immediately dependent upon them, can 
be considered to exist no longer than while tho 
British government deems it expedient to maintain 
its authority Over those territories. As far. there¬ 
fore, as regards that description of persons, the true 
quest i< m appears to ho, whether we are com pel led 
by the nature of our engagements to maintain pos¬ 
session of the territories in question” isuch is the 
mst^y by which Sir George Barlow arrived at 
the conclusion which it was his object to reach. He 
admitted, however, that he did not intend it tq 
apply to chiefs to whom the British government 
was pledged to make pecuniary or territorial u*. 
Higiuncnts; and these persons he proposed (i> pro¬ 
vide for by jnghire® in a portion of the territory on 
the west of the Jumna which was to be retained. 

I let urn? ng to the govcnior-geneml’s reasoning, it 
will lx’ found to amount to this—that a powerful 
government, formally imdertaking to extend its 
protection and support to the chiefs of a country 
which the chances of war have thrown into its pos- 
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■ _ w , wlinil to adhere to its engagement*, 

-s.* rs?" *- * "i 

1, n «ion of ™tattW»g to ■■ r* i ™i r 

ZZ™ of «Kb in^tioo. *■** not »™.vod, 
11 fortbe abrogation of to 

that consequently, it bt just and hUneV ss _o t P 

- £ act, which make the. ^ 

Bibtcfl hatred to others who have the r° 

fits*, to abandon to the .ereyo 

their enemies. But even this apology, ^mtever 
trtatrtb.w.n no. avail. Wb«, to ™ 
Ix-volid to Jumna ns* tcqinreii tore ''■>* "" ' 
intention of relioquisbing it; to engagement, » * 
the native chiefs wen* made without any P™tion 
that mental reservation which would have con¬ 
venient to Sir George Mow's argument; the art - 
flees of Jesuitical diplomacy were not in use by 

the Marquis Wellesley or Lord I<ate. Bn u ’ 

Sir George Harlow alleges that, by surrendering i«* 
possessions, the British government could put 
end to the obligation of protecting the zemmdas 
nnd joghiredsira within their possessions nr depem 
cut niKm them. Thus, then, the British govern¬ 
ment could, it seems, surrender, not only its a _ 
rights, hut those of others, without their consen 
When an individual parts with his property* * 
parts with it subject to the maintenance of all e** 
h,tin™ rights connected with it, except hn «> _ 
When a nation alienates its possessions, ui - 
conditions attach. It cannot in reason or justi 
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abrogate the rights nf other parties. In this case, CttAP, x\ t. 
the rights bad arisen nut of the free act nf the 
British government, and one of those rights was 
that of receiving protection from that government. 

It could not, therefore, in good faith, transfer the 
authority which It possessed, without guaranteeing 
the parties with whom it had engagements against 
injury arising from the transfer.. The governor- 
general, however, contemplated no such guarantee; 
and, indeed, mch n course would have Iteeu open 
to more and stronger objections than even the most 
prejudiced enemy to the extension of British iafiu- 
unco would ascribe to the retention of a direct au¬ 
thority. The true question was not, as Sir George 
Barlow represented, whether the British govern- 
meat was compelled to maintain posse&don of the 
territories in question ; but whether, by abandoning 
[MssessioUp it could at the same time formally aban¬ 
don to ruin those who, under A reliance on its power 
and character, I mil committed themselves to its pro¬ 
tection* 

It i* no agreeable task to pursue the sophistry of 
expediency through its entangled course— it is not 
more grateful to record the acts which presumed 
convenience dictated at the expense of justice and 
honour. The British government being prepared to 
indulge Scindia to the utmost extent of his demands, 
no impediment could exist to the establishment of 
what was to be called peace. Colonel Malcolm was 
entrusted with the duty of negotiating a treaty with 
Srindiu. and on the 23rd of November bis labours a.d. isos. 
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wore mocesfbtl? brought to a close. The defcn- 
fim* alliance w not renewed—the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis, in conformity with the general tcnour of his 
[jolicy, had expressed his determination to bo rid 
of it—but every port of the former treaty of peace, 
with the exception of such parts as might be altered 
by the new treat)', was to remain m force. Gwalior 
and Gohud were transferred to Scindia out of “ con* 
side rat ions of friendship.” Scindia, on Ins part, 
relinquished all claims to the pensions previously 
granted to different officers of his court, from the 31st 
of December, up to which period the Company under¬ 
took to pay them, subject to deduction on various 
grounds, and among them the plunder of the Bri- 
tinli residency- The Company also agreed to pay to 
Scindia a personal allowance of four lacs annually, 
and to assign, within their territories in Hindustan, 
a jaghire of two lacs per annum to the chieftain’s 
wife, and another of one lac to his daughter. The 
Cbnmbul was to be the general boundary between 
the territories of the contracting parties; and the 
Compfinv engaged to form no treaties with the 
Rajahs of Oudupore and Joudpore, and other chief* 
tributary to ScindLa in Malwa, Me war. or Merwar, 
and in no instance to interfere with the settlement 
which .Scindia might make with those chiefs. The 
Company were not to return to Jlolkar any of his 
family possession* in the province of Mnlwa w loch 
might have been taken by Scindia. The two chiefs 
were to arrange as they pleased the claims of I Mkar 
to tribute or territory north of the Taptec and south 
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„( the- Chant bill, and the British government was cuAjtxxi 
not tn interfere. 'Die most extraordinary article of 
the treaty was one by which Scinriift agreed never 
to admit Shi race Kao to his councils, or to any 
public employment under his government. The 
British constitution regards the sovereign us irre¬ 
sponsible, and visits all delinquency in the conduct 
of public affairs upon the minister; but the applica¬ 
tion of such a principle between states was probably 
made for the first time m this instance. By a 
formal article in a treaty to proscribe the employ¬ 
ment of out particular individual might be thought 
unworthy of any government—it was especially un¬ 
worthy of such a government as that of Great Britain 
in India. At this time, however, all the acta of that 
government w ere characterised by pettiness, With 
all its concessions the treaty did not go quite far 
enough to please Sir George Barlow, and, in trans¬ 
mitting his ratification, he annexed certain declara¬ 
tory articles, intended to carry out his favourite object 
of releasing the British government from the obliga¬ 
tion of keeping faith with its weak allies, some of 
whom might have been saved by the operation of the 
boundary article without explanation. Lord Lake 
deferred the transmission of the declaratory articles 
to Scholia, ami remonstrated, but in vain. 1 he gover¬ 
nor-general replied, that great attention was due to 
the long experience of Lord Lake, am! evinced his 
respect for it liy immediately forwarding to Seiudia 
the articles against which Lord Lake had appealed. 

While the negotiation with Scindia was in pro- 
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chap, xxl press. Lord Lake had been engaged in following the 
flight of Ilolkar into the Punjab; where, disap¬ 
pointed in the hope of obtaining assistance from the 
Seiks* and reduced to the last extremity, the eager 
dcai re of the British government for peace worked 
most opportunely to his rescue from entire destruc¬ 
tion. A treaty was concluded, by which Holknr 
renounced nil right to the districts of Tonfc ftftm- 
poom, Bhoondee, and places north of the ChumhuL 
The Company agreed not to interfere south of that 
river, and to restore at the end of n specified term 
certain forts and districts belonging to Holkar in 
the Deccan. Holbar was not to entertain any 
Europeans in his service, and he was further re¬ 
stricted from employing Shirked Ran, whose name 
seems to have been a constant source of terror to 
the British government of that period. Here, again* 
the policy of Sir George Barlow received additional 
initration. He had Iwen desirous of transferring 
the districts of Tonic Rarnpoom to Seitidia* in place 
of the pension of four lacs secured to that chieftain by 
the late treaty. One motive to the intended cession 
originated in the circumstance of the district hawing 
belonged to Hdkar, and the consequent expecta¬ 
tion of the governor-general that an additional cause 
of dispute between the two chieftains would thus be 
furnished, tending to promote bis favourite object 
of keeping native states at war for the benefit of the 
English government,* But the hope of obtaining 

* This is nut lid Inferejire—the design was avowed by Sir 
Gepqje Hqrlow, 
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Scindk’e consent foiled, and the governor-general chaj\ xju. 
was in a state of pitiable anxiety as to the disposal 
of tlie troublesome acquisitions. No state or chief, 
be apprehended, would lake them as a free gift 
without a guarantee from the British government, 
imd there appeared no choice but to give sueli a 
guarantee or to keep them. Neither of these courses 
suited the policy of Sjr George Barlow; and not 
knowing what to do with the surrendered dis¬ 
tricts, be determined to give them back to llojkar 
without any kind of considerat ion in return. This 
was effected by a declaratory article, reciting—not 
that Sir George Harlow had in vain sought to transfer 
the districts to Sc India, and that no one else would 
take them without, a guarantee, but that it was un¬ 
derstood that the maharajah attached great value to 
them, and that the relations of amity being happily 
restored, the British government was desirous of 
gratifying tho wishes of the maharajah to the great¬ 
est practicable extent consistent with equity—a 
word most infeUcitously chosen with reference to the 
policy tbeii pursued. Lord Lake again remonstrated, 
and with the same success that had attended his 
former representations. 

Among the persons sacrificed by the u equity ” of 
Sir George Barlow were the Rtyaha of Bbooudee and 
Jeypore. The conduct of tho former, from the com¬ 
mencement of bis connection with the British go¬ 
vernment, had been undo via tingly friendly and faith¬ 
ful. Ills fidelity had been tested during the retreat 
nf Colonel I orison, and be bml on that unfortunate 
occasion rendered aid that was both timely and 
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chap. xxi. valuable. By this conduct he had Incurred the im¬ 
placable hatred of Tlulkar. Lord Lake justly con¬ 
sidered that the services and the dangers of this 
faithful idly merited more consideration than Sir 
George Barlow was disposed to give them, and he 
repeatedly and presstngly urged the claims of the 
Rajah to protection. But the governor-general, who, 
it is clear, thought that political alirurs arc ex¬ 
cepted from the obligations of ordinary morality, 
was uot to be moved hy so visionary a feeling as re¬ 
gard to past services, and the Ra jah of Bhoondee 
received sentence accordingly. The case of the 
liujah of Jeypore was not precisely similar. Under 
the influence of terror, produced hy the approach of 
Ilolkar, ho had swerved from fidelity; but he hud 
returned to his duty, hud rendered good service to 
the army of General Jones, and had received the 
most solemn assurances that his failure would be 
forgotten, mul the protection of the British govern¬ 
ment continued. In favour of this prince Lord 
Lake laboured with the zeal which he invariably 
displayed in endeavouring to save the British go¬ 
vernment from the disgrace which a timid and un¬ 
principled policy was bringing upon it. But Sir 
George Barlow resolved, not only that the alliance 
with the Rajuh of Jeypore should lie dissolved, hut 
that the dissolution should be immediate, and for this 
characteristic reason: the territories of the Rajah 
of Jeypore lay on Holkar’s returning route; the 
governor-general thought, witb much reason, that 
the freebooter might be tempted to commit some 
excess in jnus&ing them. If the alliance continued. 
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tbo British government would Ire obliged to take ch ap, X XL 
notice of any outrage; if it were previously dis¬ 
solved, the obligation was nt nit end. Well might 
un agent nf the Rajah, in a conference with Lend 
Lake, indignantly exclaim, that the English govern¬ 
ment, iti this instance, made its faith subservient to 
its convenience.* 

Sir George Barlow had now effected nearly all 
that bad been contemplated by his predecessor and 
himself, in die wav of diminishing the power and 
in 11 lienee of the British government in India. The 
defensive alliances with Bhurtpore nml Machery 
remained to be dealt with, and Lord Ijdte was in¬ 
structed to open a negotiation for the purpose of 
detaching them from their British ally. In con¬ 
formity with the plan of the Manjuifl Cornwallis, 
these princes were* to be temp ten! to renounce tlieir 
British connection by the offer of a considerable ac¬ 
cession nf territory. Lord Lake, not dispirited by 
former repulses, once more resorted to expostula¬ 
tions, and fertile first time his remonstrances produced 
some effect. The governor-general, in Iiib conversion 
from the creed of the Manjuis Wellesley to that of the 
Maripds Cornwallis, had displayed great aptitude for 
transition; but in adhering to the views which he pro¬ 
fessed at ally particular moment, he invariably mani¬ 
fested a degree of doggedness not less remarkable. 

In this spirit be did not admit that the representa¬ 
tions of the commander-in-chief had changed bis 
opinion, but lie consented to postpone acting upm it 
till a future period. The motives to this step are 
* TM§ ia rdiitccl hy Bit Julia Malcolm. 
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chap, xxl not cosily discovcimblo; nor, indeed, can any valid 
reason bo assigned for the great delicacy shewn to 
the claim- of the Rajahs of RlturLporu mid Mach cry 
in comparison with those of the Rajahs of Bhoondcc 
and Jeypare. Why were the engagements of the 
British with the latter two princes dissolved with¬ 
out ceremony, while the abrogation of similar en¬ 
gagements with the former two were to be the sub¬ 
ject of negotiation? Only one solution presents 
itself: the Rajahs of Bhoorulee at id J eypore were 
weak; those of Blmrtpore and Machery compara¬ 
tively strong. 

Thus did Sir George Barlow tranquillize India, 
Lord Lake spent the year 1605 in completing the 
negotiations w ith winch he had been entrusted, and 
in making various necessary military arrangements. 
Burly in the following year he quitted India, leaving 
behind him a reputation for udventurous valour and 
high feeling which will not be forgotten.* It would 
tint he proper to anticipate results by auy observa¬ 
tions in this place on the effects of the policy which 
that gallant officer so strenuously, though, for the 
most part, so unsuccessfully opposed: this will l*> 
displayed hereafter. The aspect of the period under 
review is sufficiently dark to need no aggravation 

* After Lord Luke'* return to England he was raised to tho 
nuik of a. viscount j Lut ho did not long * arrive itk ncc&wkm of 
honour. He died in February, ISOS, in citv-umstanees thot 
celled forth n further manifestation of royal nod public approba¬ 
tion. Pkflinmcnt responded to a recommendation from the 
CroTO by pasirng Jin act anneilng in annuity uf £2.IKJ0 per iu- 
uum, for three lives, to the tide of Viscoiml like, to enable 
those to whom it might iliwml tu support the dignity earned 
for them by their cliatmgojihcd ancestor. 
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from a premature vkiv of the future, Under the efiAi\ xxl 
Madras presidency events occurred soon after Sir 
GeorgeBur!ow r H pacification, ■which, though unimpor¬ 
tant if regarded with reference merely to their ex¬ 
tent, derived consequence from the alarm which they 
were calculated to create, in relation to the instru¬ 
ment by which Great Hritmn had subjected a great 
port of India to its sway, and by which its conquests 
were to be maintained. 

The extraordinary farL s that England maintains 
her empire in the East principally by means of o 
native army, renders the connection between the 
ruling powers and the military one of extreme 
delicacy. One great point of reliance, which is 
afforded by almost every other army, h wanting in 
that of India. The pride of country offers one of 
the best securities for the fidelity of the whiter, 
and all judicious commanders sue well aware of the 
importance of preserving it uixiiiijialred + In India 
the case is different. The national feeling of the 
troops can afford no ground of confidence; whatever 
portion of this quality they may happen to possess, 
must operate to the prejudice of their rulers The 
men who govern India are not natives of India; 
strangers to the soil command the obedience uf its 
sons, and if national pride entered largely into the 
character of the natives, that obedience, if yielded 
at all, would be yielded reluctantly. Generally, in 
India, this feeling is any thing hut strong; and its 
place is supplied by ft sense of the benefits derived 
by the individual from the maintenance of the 
European supremacy, and by a powerful Instinct of 
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chap, xxl obedience, combined witli a some what indefinite 
and perhaps almost superstitious feeling of respect 
for the people who* within the compass of a very brief 
period, have, ns if by enchantment* become masters 
of an empire splendid beyond comparison with any 
other ever held in a condition of dependency by a 
foreign slate. Yet f with all the allow mires that 
must be made on the grounds of ficlfoluiesa, habit, 
admiration, and fear* it must not be supposed that 
natives always look on the existing state of tilings 
with entire satisfaction. It is not easy for Lhe Ma¬ 
hometan to forget that, wry recently* men of his 
own race and creed wielded the sceptre which is now 
transferred to Christ hot handstand though the passive 
character of the Hindoo, and the estrangement from 
[Hjliticnl power confluent upon the previous sub¬ 
jugation of his country, may generally lie sufficient 
to preclude hiui from meditating schemes of coo- 
quest and reprisal he is under the influence of other 
feelings little calculated to promote military subordi¬ 
nation or to secure military fidelity* The pride of caste, 
and the bigoted attachment with which the II union 
dings to au unsocial superstition* which interferes 
with almost every action of daily life* have a direct 
tendency to foster habits which in Europe must be 
regarded as altogether inconsistent with the cha¬ 
racter of a soldier* Between an army composed of 
Hindoos and Mahometans* and the Europeans who 
command them, there can lie but little community 
of feeling. Differing as they do in country* in reli¬ 
gious belief, in habits of life* in form and com¬ 
plexion* they have not even the bond of a common 
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tongue; tin? Enmjiean officers generally possessing 
but a slender knowledge of the languages of the 
men under their com munch tuid the men no know¬ 
ledge sit all of the language of their officers. The 
elements of discontent are* therefore, sufficiently 
powerful* while the means of allaying it are small ■ 
anil it is obvious that, In an army so constitoted, 
vigilance must never for a moment l>e permitted to 
dumber* This important- tnith can never he Inst 
sight of without endangering the safety of the Bri¬ 
tish do mini on in India, and* by consequence, the 
well-being of the people committed to its care. 

These reflections are suggested by the facts which 
it is now necessary to relate; Facts which at the 
time excited no inconsiderable alarm both in India 
and at home* and which arc recorded in characters 
of blood. 

In the spring of 1S06 P symptoms of insubordina¬ 
tion were manifested by a part of the troops under 
the presidency* They seem scarcely to have excited 
the degree of attention ’which they called for; and 
at the very moment when the authorities were con¬ 
gratulating themselves upon their entire suppression* 
the fortress of Vellore become a scene of open mu¬ 
tiny and ferocious massacre. 

The ostensible cause of the disturbance was a 
partial change in the dress of the troop. The old 
turban had been thought inconvenient, anil ii was 
proposed to replace it by one lighter, and letter 
adapted to the military character. The alteration 
was recommended by two officer* of long experience 
in the CompanyV ^erriee* Was sanctioned by the com- 
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ciup, xxi, mumlcr-in-chicf, Sir .fobn Cradoek, fuul filially 
submitted to tbe governor, Lord William Bentinckv 
thni nobleman having succeeded Lord Clive, who bad 
retired under feelings of disgust * The governor not 
only approved, but ordered tbe new turban to be 
adopted by a corps of fencibles under his own espe¬ 
cial command. Tbe use of this turlwiij, however, 
cither actiiidly violated the prejudices of the men, 
or was seized upon by designing agitators as afford¬ 
ing the means of exciting disaffection to the Eu¬ 
ropean authorities. Acte of insubordination oc¬ 
curred, connected with an alleged reluctance to the 
adoption of the new turban. Neglected for a time, 
it at length became impossible to avoid noticing 
them. They were confined principally to two bat¬ 
talions of different regiments—one uf them sta¬ 
tioned at Vellore, tbo other at WaUajahbad. The 
irregularities were tuore general, as well 11 s more 
marked, in the battalion stationed in the former 
place; and when they attracted attention, it was 
deemed inexpedient to suffer the battalion to remain 
there. It was accordingly ordered to proceed to 
the presidency, where a court-mart-in I was assembled 
for the trial of t wo men, whose conduct bad been 
especially reprehensible. They were convicted, and 
sentenced to corporal punishment. At Wulbjahbad, 
a native eouljuhdnr, who had been guilty of apparent 
connivance at the disorderly proceedings which hail 

¥ Oeffl^iontd bp orderi from home relative to iIle appointment 
and rcjEornl of ccrtaiin nUct^, which Lon! Clifc, ant without 
fiaKra, regarded m smJut)" inttfiermg with tbe tlctnilg <if tiic 
local idcmiiatmiioii- 
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taken place, was summarily dismissed from the ecr- chap, sxi. 
vice, and, on the recommendation of the commander 
ut that station, three companies of European troops 
were marched thither from 1 Vionamallee. The in¬ 
timations of disorder now appeared to subside at 
both places. The commanding officer of the liatta- 
liot) stationed at Vellore reported it to be in os per¬ 
fect a state of discipline as any other native corps 
on the establishment. At Walla jalibad subordina¬ 
tion appeared to W. entirely restored. A general 
order had liccn prepared, for the purpose of remov¬ 
ing any apprehensions which the native troops might 
f-iitcrtain as to future interference with their reli¬ 
gious prejudices; but the apparent calm lulled the 
authorities into a persuasion of security, and it was 
deemed judicious to suspend the publication of the* 
order. 

The seeming tranquillity was deceitful. The as¬ 
surance of the re-establishment of discipline at 
Vellore, conveyed from that station to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and by him forwarded to the go¬ 
vernment, reached the presidency on the 10th of 
July, and, on the sumo day, the smouldering embere a d. nod. 
of sedition and mutiny burst into a flame. Early 
in the morning of that day, tile native troops rose 
against the European part of the garrison, consisting 
of two companies of bis Majesty’s 69th regiment, 
whom, with every other European within their 
reach, they doomed to indiscriminate slaughter. 

The attack was totally unexpected, and consequently 
no preparations hail been made for resisting it. The 
hour chosen by the conspirators, two o’clock in the 
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morning, wut? well adapted to their mnrfeWM in¬ 
tent ions, tlie execution of them lining aided by 
darkness, and by the fact of a considerable portion 
of their destined victims being asleep. 13nt, not¬ 
withstanding utl these unfavourable circumstances, 
the British troops did not dishonour their country. 
For a considerable time they maintained possession 
of the bar racks, exposed to u heavy hit' from their 
assail ants. When this position became no longer 
tenable, a part of the garrison effected their escape 
to the ramparts of tho fortress, where they esta¬ 
blished themselves, and of which they retained pos¬ 
session for several hours after all the ofBeors of tht? 
corps hud been killed or disabled, and after their 
ammunition had been entirely exhausted. 

About four hours after the commencement of the 
attack, intelligence of it was received bv Colonel 
Gillespie, at ihe cantonment of Arcot, a distance 
of about sixteen miles, and that officer immediately 
put in motion the greater part of the troops at his 
disposal, consisting of the l!)th regiment of dragoons 
and some native cavalry, of the strength ol about 
four hundred and fifty men. Flitting himself at 
the head of one squadron of dragoons and a troop 
of native cavalry, he proceeded with the greatest 
celerity to Vellore, leaving tho remainder of tho 
troops to follow with the guns under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy. On Ids arrival. Colonel Gillespie 
effected a junction with the gallant residue of the 
(50th; but it was found impracticable to obtain any 
decisive advantage over the insurgents until the 
arrival of the remainder of the detachment, which 
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reached Vellore about ten o'clock. The main object chap. xsi. 
then was to reduce the fort. The mutineers di¬ 
rected their powerful force to the defence of tlie 
interior gate, imd, on the arrival uf the guns, it was 
resolved that they should he directed to blowing it 
open, preparatory to a charge of the cavalry, to be 
aided by a charge of tlie remnant of the G9th ( 
an dor the personal command of Colonel Gillespie. 

These measures were executed with great precision 
and bravery. The gate was forced open by the iire 
of the guns; a combined attack by the European 
troops and the native cavalry followed, which, 
though made in the face of a severe fire, ended in 
the complete dispersion of the insurgents, and the 
restoration of the fort to the legitimate authorities!. 

About, three hundred and fifty of the mutineers fell 
in the attack, ami about five hundred were made 
prisoners iu Vellore and in various other places to 
which they had fled. 

The number of Europeans massacred by the in¬ 
surgents amounted to one hundred and thirteen. 

Among them were Colonel Fanconrt and thirteen 
other officers. Vellore was the only station dis¬ 
graced by open revolt and massacre ; the symptoms 
of disaffection manifested at WaUajalibad, Hydera¬ 
bad. and other places, were by seasonable and salu¬ 
tary precautions suppressed. In some instances, 
the murderous proceedings at Vellore impressed 
the commanding officers at other stations with such 
an undue degree of apprehension, as to load them 
to disarm their native troops without sufficient 
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riiAP. xxi. cause—on unreasonable suspicion thus succeeding 
to an unreasonable confidence. Indeed, tin* Euro¬ 
pean officers seem gene rally to liave taken hilt small 
pains to inform themselves of the feelings and dis¬ 
positions of the native troops. Looking ut the 
events which preceded the unhappy nffiiir at V cl- 
lore, it seems iuipossible to avoid feeling surprise at 
tlie unconsciousness and security displayed by the 
European authorities up to the moment of the 
frightful explosion. No apprehension appears to 
have been entertained, although the massacre wits 
preceded by circumstances abundantly sufficient to 
justify the feeling, and though the approaching dan¬ 
ger was not left; to be inferred from circumstances. 
Positive testimony as to the treacherous intentions of 
the native troops was tendered, but, unfortunately, 
treated with disregard and contempt. 

Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost uni¬ 
versal treachery, a solitary instance of fidelity to the 
ruling powers occurred, and the name of MuBtsphu 
Beg deserves on this account to he recorded. This 
man, who !m<l become acquainted with a part, if 
not the whole, of the designs of the conspirators, 
a.d. m proceeded on the night of the I6tb of Jane to the 
house of one of the officers of the garrison, and 
there stated that the Mussulmans of the battalion 
had united to attack the i«i mirks, and kill all the 
Europeans, on account of the turban. The course 
taken upon this occasion by the officer to whom the 
communication was marie, was certainly, under the 
circumstances, an extraordinary one; he referred 
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the matter to the native officers, said they reported chap. suu. 
that no objection existed to the use of the turlwin. 

One of the parties implicated admitted having used 
certain expressions attributed to him, but gave thorn 
an interpretation which rendered them harmless; 
and the evidence of the informant was alleged to 
lm unworthy of credit-—first, on the ground of ge¬ 
neral bad character; and secondly, because ho la- 
I mured under the infirmity of madness. The charge 
of habitual drunkenness, which was brought against 
Mustaplm Beg, wan certainly not sufficient to war¬ 
rant the rejection of Ins evidence without further 
inquiry; and the imputation of madness appears 
never to have been thought of beforc t but to have 
been fabricated at the moment for the especial pur¬ 
pose of destroying the force of his testimony. That 
it should have obtained the implicit belief and ac¬ 
quiescence of the European officer in command is 
inexplicable upon any reasonable ground*. The 
men who made the charge had a direct interest in 
establishing it — something more, therefore, than 
mere assertion w m requisite before it could reason¬ 
ably be credited; yet do evidence that Mustapha 
Beg had ever previously displayed symptoms of in¬ 
sanity seems to have been afforded, or even required. 

His story was at once rejected as the effusion of a 
distempered mind, and thus success was ensured to 
the atrocious design, which a reasonable caution might 
tmve frustrated. The degree of information pos¬ 
sessed by Mustapha Beg has been the subject of 
question. It has been said that lie knew much 
Y0&. iv P F 
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chap*xxt, more than lip avowed; that lie was, in fact* ac- 
qua in ted with the entire plans and objects of the 
conspirators* and studiously concealed a part of them. 
T!i Ess may be true, inasmuch as, in most casein it is 
nearly impossible for any degree of labour nr inge¬ 
nuity to draw from a native witness 14 the whole 
truth ; H but it most 1 h? remembered that this charge 
rests upon testimony in no way preferable to that 
of Mustapha Beg himself ; and, if well founded, the 
fact of the informer concealing a part of whut ho 
knew', cannot justify t he unaccountable inattention 
dijiplayed towards that which ho revealed. 

Tic communication made by Must&ptm Beg was 
disregarded, and the nutsoncre of Vellore followed* 
This event, in connection with the insubordination 
displayed at other stations, demmi-led careful and 
minute inquiry as to the cause* The greatest con¬ 
fide lire had been reposed in the native troops l that 
confidence had been continued even after much had 
occurred which ought to have shaken it; but the 
disaffection of a port of the troop was no longer 
matter of mem 1 report or mere suspicion- — -it had 
been manifested too plainly mid too terribly to 
admit of denial or of doubt. The government* 
therefore, now commenced the business of inquiry 
in earnest. 

From the national character!sties of the native 
troops, it must be always n work of some difficulty 
to trace their actions and impressions to their ge¬ 
nuine origin. The obnoxious turban was put for¬ 
ward its the nun is ground of dissatisfaction, com- 
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bmcd with some orders which had been recently 
issued, by which the men, when on duty* were for* 
bidden tn wear on their fiirea pertain marks; nf caste, 
nnd were required to trim their beards in a uniform 
manner. It appears that the latter regulations were 
not altogether new: they had Wen enforced in cer- 
t&hi regiments and neglected in others ami the 
orders only required n general conformity to prac¬ 
tices which had For some time been partially adopted. 
The objection to the new turban (as Fur a* an? sin¬ 
cere objection was felt at all) lay principally with 
the Mahometans, who thought themselves degraded 
by being required to wear any thing approaching in 
appearance to an European hat. The restrict in ns 
in regard to marks of caste were applicable to t.lio 
Hindoos ; but the regulations relating to the Ijetml 
Beom to I] 11 vc been obnoxious to both elates. As 
the t wo officers, by whose recommendation the re¬ 
gulations were adopted, had been long in the Com¬ 
pany's service, it may seem that they ought to have 
been better acquainted with the Feelings and preju¬ 
dices of the native troops than to have risked the 
affections of the army, and the consequent safety of 
the British dominion, upon a point so perfectly 
trifling as a change of dress. As far, however, us 
the turban is concerned, it is hut justice to those 
officers to state, that they appear to have hud little 
reason to apprehend any opposition to its introduc¬ 
tion, and still less to anticipate the criminal excesses 
for which it afforded a pretext. The proposed 
change was long a matter of publicity. In tile 
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chap, xxi, first instance, three turbans wore made, and three 
men—one of them a Mahometan—wore them at 
the presidency for inspection. Those men declared 
that they preferred them to tlm old ones. The 
pattern turbans were afterwards publicly exhibited 
at the adjutant-gonenil'a office, where they were 
seen by officers and men of all ranks and classes. 
The new turban bore a near resemblance to that 
which had boon long worn by one of the battalions 
of native infantry; in another regiment, one of the 
battalions wore a turban little differing from a 
Scottish bonnet, and turban* not very dissimilar 
were in use in various regiments. With ttuch pre¬ 
cedents, it might have been presumed that no re¬ 
sistance would have lieen offered to an innovation 
calculated materially to promote the comfort of tlu; 
men. On the other points, it is not perhaps easy to 
acquit the framers of the regulation of having some* 
what rashly impaired the real efficiency of the army, 
from ati over-anxious desire to improve its appear¬ 
ance. The Hindoos are, of all people upon the 
earth, the most alive to any interference with their 
superstitious observances. Tins fact must have 
Ijeen familiar to officers of so much experience sis 
those who proposed the offensive orders, and to 
outrage the feelings of the troops for no better pur¬ 
pose than to render their appearance more agreeable 
to the eye of military taste, was ill-advised and im¬ 
prudent. ^ ©t, though this gave considerable offence 
J and, if the prejudices of the l Jindoos are to Ik* 
rofqieeted. the lee ling of offence was not no war- 
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nutted—it was not the main cause of the mutiny; chap, xxi. 
for it appears that few of the Hindoos joined in it 
except by t lie inst igation of t h c j\ f ah on i titans* The 
latter class were everywhere the promoters of the 
disturbances, and it remains to be seen by what 
motives they were actuated. 

The Mahometans objected to the new turban, 
and this led the Hindoos to dwell upon their own 
grievances ; but the turban itself was but a pretext, 
an fully used by the emissaries of those hostile to 
thy British sway, to excite discontent and rebellion. 

The native officer*, liotli before anil after the occur¬ 
rences at Vellore, declared that there was nothing 
In the new turban inconsistent with the laws and 
usages of their religion, or in any way degrading to 
those who were required to wear it * and the chief 
conspirator at Vellore, a few days previously to the 
iiLsiurection, being ipiestinned by his commanding 
officer us to the existence of dissatisfaction, offered, 
in the presence of the other native officers, to place 
the Koran on his head and swear that there was 
tmae, and that the whole corps were prepared to 
wear the turWi. Tim feeling against it was cer¬ 
tainly far from universal; for, in many instances, 
much alacrity was shewn in adopting it; and, after 
the mutiny, some corjis requested permission to wear 
it a* a testimony of their unshaken fidelity* Some¬ 
thing. indeed, must be allowed for the habitual dis¬ 
simulation which is one of the national character¬ 
istics j but all the evidence tends to shew [hat, had 
no political causes intervened, the change would 
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ciiap. xxi. liave been effected ns quietly as others Lad been, 
which in themselves were more likely to give nllcnee. 
But Vellore was, at that time, the seat of deep ami 
dark intrigues, directed to the destruction of the 
British government, and the elevation of a Maho- 
met mi sovereignty upon its ruins. The fortress of 
Vellore was the residence of the sons of Tippoo 
Multan, anil the whole neigh hour hood swarmed with 
the creatures of the deposed family* The choice of 
this place for their abode was an injudicious one, 
am) the circumstances under which they were per¬ 
mitted to reside there enhanced the dangers arising 
from their situation* An extravagant revenue had 
been placed at their disposal, which enabled them to 
purchase the services of a host of retainers — on ad¬ 
vantage which they did not neglect. Many were to 
Ik? found who, from old associations, possessed a 
feeling of attachment to the family of Tippoo; 
many more who, from religious bigotry, were will¬ 
ing to engage in any scheme having for its ob¬ 
ject the destruction of u European and Christian 
power; and a still greater number ready to sell 
themselves to thu best bidder, and to lend their 
assistance to any cause in the prosperity of which 
they Imped to participate. The Mahometan power 
had declined with extraordinary rapidity, and the 
tin miter of those whose fortunes had declined with 
it was considerable. Many of these persons had 
entered the army of the conquerors; am I our own 
ranks thus comprehended a body of men, whose 
feelings and whose interests were arrayed against us. 
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Over every class of those who cherished sentiments charect. 
of discontent, or hopes of advantage from change, 

Lke sons of Tip poo were imprudently allowed the 
menus of establishing and retaining unbounded in¬ 
due nee, The place chosen for their residence was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their former 
grandeur—the restraint under which they were 
placed, of the mildest character—the accommoda¬ 
tion provided for them, of the most splendid de¬ 
scription—-their allowances on a scale of Oriental 
magnificence* The imprudent Inanity of the British 
government thus fumidu-d them with an almost 
unlimited coni man <1 of the means of corruption, and 
enabled them to add to the stimulus of hope, the 
more |K)werful temptation of immediate benefit. 

These opportunities and advantages they abundantly 
improved, and the consequeneo woo, that, in the 
town and garrison of Vel loathe? r numerical strength 
was greater than that of the government which held 
them in captivity, m 

It appear* that no fewer than three thousand 
Mysoreans settled in Vellore and its vicinity Rubso- 
quotitly to its becoming the abode of the princes; 
that the number of their servants ami adherents hi 
the pettali amounted to about one thousand eight 
hundred ; that the general population of the place 
bad astonishingly increased, and that some hundreds 
of persons were destitute of any visible means of 
subsistence. These were circumstances which ought 
to have excited suspicion—which ought to have 
called forth vigour: unfortunately they were re- 
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CHAP, XXI. graded with apathy* Instead of the strict and 
vigilant superintendence which ought to have been 
exercised over such a population, in such a place, 
there h the strongest ground for concluding that the 
utmost laxity prevailed. It h clear that, for the 
purposes of security, the military power ought to 
have ln*0£i paramount; but authority was at Vellore 
so much divided m to destroy all unity' of purpose, 
all energy, and nearly all responsibility. The com¬ 
manding officer, of course, controlled the troops; 
the collector wus charged with the care of the 
police; and the paymaster of stipends with the cus¬ 
tody of the princes. This wits a departure from the 
original plan, by which the whole of thuso duties had 
hceu entrusted to the military commander, and the 
change was far from judicious* 

With so many chances in their favour, the Fons 
ofTippoowere not likely to be very scrupulous in 
availing themselves of the opportunities which for¬ 
tune had thrown iu their way; and that, at least, two 
of them were implicated in the atrocities of Vellore, 
is beyoud question* The connection of those events 
with simultaneous disturbances at Hyderabad and 
other places was not distinctly traced; hut them can 
be little doubt of their having originated in the same 
cause, and little danger of error in treating them all 
as ramifications of the same conspiracy* The means 
resorted to of exciting di&aflection were invarialdy 
the same. The changes of dress, which, but for the 
sinister arts employed to pervert them, would have 
attracted no mom attention than matters so trivial 
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demanded, were declared to he part of an organized chap, xxl 
plan for (awing Christianity on the troops mid tho 
people* The turban was hold up to their hatred as 
a CJiriBtmn hat s as the t urn screw attached to the 
forepart of the uniform was eon verted into n cress, 
the symbol of the Christian faith. Even the prac¬ 
tice of vaccination* which had been for some time 
introduced, was represented ns intended to advance 
the cause of Christianity. The reports circulated for 
the purpose of inflaming the minds of the people, 
differed only in the greater or less extent of their 
demands/upon popular credulity. At Hyderabad, 
the most outrageous rumours were prepared and 
believed* Among other extravagances* it was cur¬ 
rently reported that the Eumjieans were about to 
make a human sacrifice, in the person of a native; 
that a hundred bodies without heads were lying 
along the banks of the Moose river; that the Euro¬ 
peans Juul built n chords which it required u sacri¬ 
fice of human heads to sanctify; and that, they dc* 
signed to massacre ail tho natives except tho tie who 
should erect the sign of the cross on the doors of 
their dwellings. Superstitious feeling was assailed 
in every practicable way. Fanatical mendicants 
prowled about, scattering the seeds of sedition and 
revolt, and astrulogy was called in to predict the 
dowufal of the Christian and the ascendancy of 
Mussulman power. 

Such means could not fail to operate powerfully 
upon the minds of an ignorant and bigoted people, 
accessible to the belief of any reports, however im- 
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cu av. x xi. probable or absurd, if addressed to their religioun 
prejudices; mid the uffects of the poison attested 
tbe shill with which it had been prepared, To an 
European, the very imputation of an intention on 
the part of the government to interfere i rit.li the 
religion of the people of India, excluding nil consi¬ 
ders ion of the means by which It was to be elected, 
c;in appear only ridiculous*, No gove rnm ent lias 
ever exercised such perfect toleration, or displayed 
so much tenderness towards religions diliering from 
those of the governors, as that of the British in 
India. Indulgence has been pushed even to excess 
—-the most horrible atrocities were long allowed to 
I* perpetrated with impunity, from a fear of giving 
offence to the votaries of the gloomy creed in which 
they originated. Impartial observers have some¬ 
times complained of the indifference of tko ruling 
powers to the cause of Christianity; hut never baa 
there been ft shadow of reason for ascribing to them 
an indiscreet zeal to accelerate Its progress. To¬ 
wards the native troops, especially, the greatest for- 
beanmee has been uniformly manifested, and the 
strictne^ of jniliiary discipline bos been ju various 
taints relaxed, in order to avoid offence to the pre¬ 
vailing superstitions. The European servants of 
the Company Iiave rigidly pursued the course pre¬ 
scribed by the supreme authority. Their own reli¬ 
gious observances, when attended to, have been un¬ 
marked by ostentation, and unmLxcd with any spirit 
of pnwelytism. j\t the time of the unfortunate dis¬ 
turbances, no missionary uf the English nation had 
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exercfoed hia office in that part of India where they crap. xxi. 
occurred* In the interior thorn was no prori- 
sion whatever for Christian worship; an d the com- 
mimder-in-chief stated it to he n melancholy truth, 
rhat so tmfreijnent were the religious observances 
of the officers doing duty with battalions, that the 
sepoys had hut recently discovered the nature of 
the religion professed by the English. These cir¬ 
cumstances did notp however, secure the govern¬ 
ment from a suspicion of intending to force the pro* 
fessioil of Christianity upon the natives ; for, though 
the originators and leaders of the conspiracy well 
knew the falsehood of the imputation* It vvas, no 
doubt, belie vod by many who were induced to unite 
with them. The undevinting policy of the govern¬ 
ment ought to have exempted it from such suspi¬ 
cion — the absurdity of the means by vvhieh it was 
alleged to be in tended to effect the object was 
sufficient to discredit the charge, had it been sanc¬ 
tioned by probability; hut fanaticism does not rea- 
son : any report that falls in with its prejudices is 
eagerly received and implicitly credited. 

The mutiny at Vellore may be regarded, indeed, 
as conveying a lesson of caution as to the adoption 
of any measures that may be construed by the 
people m an invasion of their religious feelings. 

But the means by which it was produced offer a 
lesson of another kind — they prove that It is utterly 
impossible for a government, however scrupulous* 
to escape calumny—that bigots and designing men, 
who appeal to the bigotry of others in behalf of 
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ciiAFr xxl personal objects. Trill misrepresent and pervert the 
moat harmless and lxwMntcnturned acts—that nil 
undue concession* all surrender of principle* is aa 
useless ns U is weak and humiliating- — that the pro- 
per course to pursue is to u be just and fear not — 
to do what is right* and trust with confidence to tho 
result. 

The mutineers were quickly overcome, and order 
was re-established in the fortress. But the difficult 
ties of government did not cud with the suppression 
of the external indications of dissatisfaction. The 
regulations which had furnished a pretext for the 
perpetration of so much crime and mischief were 
still iii force, and it was a matter of some delicacy 
to determine how to deal with them. Every course 
that could be suggested was open to serious objec¬ 
tions, and great calmness and great sagacity were 
required in making a selection. To discuss fit length 
the wisdom of the chosen line of policy would occupy 
too much space. It may suffice to say, that con¬ 
ciliation being thought expedient, the regulations 
were abandoned: and though it may lie urged that 
this was almost a matter of necessity, under the cir- 
cnmstonces which existed* still it waa not unattended 
with danger, from the evil precedent which it af- 
forded of a concession extorted by mutiny and mas- 
sucre. Mutiny h a crime which* by the severity of 
military Iaw T is deemed deserving of death ; but the 
insurrection of Vellore was not an ordinary case 
of mutiny* grave as is that o Hence in itself* The 
ba&ene&s treachery, and murderous cruelty with 
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which it wos marked, gives «t u frigfitfiil pre-emi- cnAT;m. 
nenoc over die generality of military revolts, and it 
is painful to think that m detectable a project should 
have been so far attended with success ad to procure 
the abolition of the orders which had been made 
the pretext for it. The fetal regulation* being dis¬ 
posed of, another question arose as to the manner 
of disposing of the culprits — and conciliation again 
triumphed. 

On thfe subject great difference of opinion existed, 
nod much discussion took place. The governor. 

Lord William Bontinck, advised a very mild course; 

Sir John C rad Lick, the commander-in-chief, recoin- 
mended one somewhat more severe. The other 
members of council coincided in opinion with the 
governor; while the governor-general in council, 
who interfered on the occasion, adopted the views 
of Sir John Cmdoek. Ultimately* the greater part 
of the disaffected troops escaped with very slight 
punishmerit, and some may almost be said to have 
been re worried for their crimes, A few only of the 
most culpable suffered the punishment of death; 
the remainder were merely dismissed the service, 
nnd declared incapable of being readmitted to it: 
and some of the officers, whoso guilt was thought to 
be attended by circumstances of extenuation, re¬ 
ceived small pensions* The propriety of this last 
favour is something more than questionable. To 
confine within very narrow- Limits the instances of 
great se verity, might be wise as well os humane; 
hut where was either the justice or the pol icy nf 
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CHAP- XXI- glaring men, like the conspirators of lidlore, upon 
a level with the wormrat but faithful veteran? 
What claim had they fin the bounty of the govern¬ 
ment ? The only Apparent one consists in their 
having either actively promoted, or quietly connived 
nt, the progress of a conspiracy intended to destroy 
the power which they served, and to which they 
were under the most solemn obligations of fidelity. 
If they were morally unfit to remain in the service, 
thev were unlit objects of even the smallest favour. 
It was said that their condition, if dismissed with¬ 
out some provision, would be desperate; but it 
would not be worse than the condition of many 
men oF unimpeachable honour and propriety of con¬ 
duct. What right has disgraced treachery to de¬ 
mand a provision for future subsistence? To break 
down, in any degree, the distinctions between guilt 
and innocence, is one of the greatest errors into 
which any government can fall, and this error was 
certainly committed, when the faithless officers of 
the insurgent battalions at Vellore were deemed 
proper objects for the exercise of the generosity of 
the state. To the army, the example was any thing 
but salutary. By the people at large, whom this 
act of liberality vyas doubtless meant tn conciliate, 
it was in danger of being misunderstood, and was 
quite as likely to be attributed to the operation of 
fenr as to the spirit of magnanimous forgiveness. 
It was a proceeding which can on no ground lx* jus¬ 
tified, and which, it is tn he hoped, will never furnish 
a rule for the guidance of any future government. 
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On another poir&t n collbuiii of opinion took chap.xxi. 
plnca Sir John Cradock advised that the regiments 
which were implicated iri the mutiny should be ex¬ 
punged from the lint of the amiv; Lord William 
Bentinek took a different view: but on this ques¬ 
tion the other members in council agreed with the 
commander-in-chief* The former* however, attached 
ri much importance tri his own view of the questing 
ns to determine to net on his own judgment and re- 
spuneiliility, in opptitftfcm to the opinion of the nmjo- 
rity in couuciJ. It would appear incredible that oques- 
tion regarding no higher or more momentous matter 
than the retention of the names of two regiments 
upon the army list, or their expulsion from it, could 
have been regarded ns justiijmg the exercise of that 
extraordinary power vested in the governor for ex¬ 
traordinary occasions, and for extraordinary ooca^ 
sioua only* were not the fact authenticated beyond 
the possibility of doubt* On his own responsibility 
Lord VV ill iam Ben tine k set aside the decision of the 
majority of the council, and determined that the 
reginieats in which the mutiny had occurred should 
remain on the list. Tn tum T the act by which the 
governor of Fort St. George had set aside the opi« 
nion of his council w as as unceremoniously annulled 
by the supreme government, who directed that the 
names of the guilty regiments should lie struck out. 

The conduct of the governor, ra tints indiscreetly 
exorcising the extraordinary power vested in him, 
waN nl ho disapproval at home. On some former 
occasion his policy had not commanded the entire 
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c UKV. XXI. approbation of the Court of Directors, and ttos act 
^ was followed by his lordship's read. It was at the 
same time deemed no longer advisable that Sir Julia 
Cmdock should retain the command of the army, 
and he was accordingly removed from it. A cairn 
inquiry Into the course pursued by Sir John Cradock 
will perhaps lead to the conclusion that he did not 
merit vejr severe rcprchclision. He seems, in the 
commencement of the diaturlMinccs, to have been 
guided by the opinions of others whom be thought 
better informed than himself. On finding that the 
line of conduct which be hud been advised to pursue 
was fomenting discontent among the troops, he 
stated the fact to the governor, by whose encourage¬ 
ment he was led to persevere. Tile disastrous re¬ 
sults. however, which followed, shewed but too 
plainly the impolicy of doing so; and the oom- 
mander-in-chief must, undoubtedly, lie held respon- 
Hilde for the conduct of the army: but the errors 
Into which Sir Jehu Cradock was led admit of the 
extenuation arising from the fact of his being nearly 
a stranger at the presidency. It was thought, how¬ 
ever, ami perhaps justly, that, after what bad oc¬ 
curred. there was little hope of his being able to 
exercise his authority beneficially to the army or 
the British government. Still, the wise of Sir John 
Cradock appear? to have been attended with some 
hardship: and it is to he lamented that a course 
could not have Ijeen devised which might have 
spared the feelings of the gallant officer, without 
compromising the interests ot hie country* or the 
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spirit mid efficiency of tho army of Madras. The chap. xxi. 
ndjntant-geAeml and deputy adjutant-general were 
ordered to return to Europe, but the former officer 
was subsequently restore]. These two officers were 
better acquainted with India than the commander- 
in-chief but there was much to extenuate their 
error; and few men, perhaps, in their circumstances 
would have acted with in ora discretion. 

One change, consequent upon the mutiny of 
Vellore, was a very proper and necessary one: the 
family of Tippoo Sultan was removed to Bengal, 
and thus separated from the spot where they could 
most effectually intrigue against British power and 
influence. The extravagant allowances?, also* which 
they had previously enjoyed, were subjected to judi¬ 
cious retrenchment. 

One of the most remarkable and lament able cir¬ 
cumstances brought to light by the transactions 
which havo been narrated was, the want of cordi¬ 
ality and confidence between the British and native 
officers. A spirit of estrangement seem* to have 
existed between them, altogether inconsistent with 
the interests of the service to which both belonged* 

Whether any thing in the conduct or deportment 
of one class was calculated to give reasonable cause 
of offence to the other, it might not be easy uaw to 
determine; but certain it is, that the interests of 
the government iinperiou.dy require that courtesy 
and urbanity should invariably mark the habits and 
demeanour of the British towards the native officers 
and troop. These virtues must not, indeed, be 
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chap. xxi. carried to such an excess as to lend to the sacrifice 
of any moral principle, or to the surrender of one 
tittle of the great fluty of military obedience; Tint, 
short of these, it is impossible they can be carried 
too fhr, and a systematic neglect of them by any 
British officer is, in fact, a breach of his duty to his 
country. 

The clamour raised against the new turban web 
instigated in a great degree by political emissaries, 
assuming the guise of religious devotees, ami who 
thus were enabled to exercise a powerful influence 
over a bigoted and superstitious people. But the 
mischievous labours of these persons were by no 
means distasteful to the native officers, though a 
majority of them were convinced that there was 
nothing in the turban inconsistent with the dictates 
of their religious belief, and that the reports of the 
designs of the British to make a forcible change in 
the religion of the people were ridiculous and un¬ 
founded. The conduct of the native officers at 
Vellore needs neither illustration nor remark. At 
other places they were found not exempt from the 
taint of sedition which had affected the privates. 
At Nandedroog an inquiry was instituted, and it was 
proved that very offensive expressions had been 
uttered, and various attempts had been mode to 
excite insubordination. Seventeen persons were dis¬ 
missed the service, and among them several officers. 
No doubt was entertained as to the existence of a 
similar spirit at Bangalore, but the fact could not 
be established by legal evidence- At Falinacotta, 
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where n body of Mussulman troops had been dis- chap. xxt. 
armed somewhat abruptly by the com man ding 
officer, it wns doomed expedient, on re-arming them, 
to except some of the native commies!oned officer*, 
and after an inquiry several were dismissed. There, 
as at Nandedroog, language bad been used suf¬ 
ficiently significant and I uglily reprehensible. Crimi¬ 
nality of n similar character was established against 
several persons at Wnllujahbad, and sumo dismis¬ 
sals tn >uk place there. At Bel I ary. a soubahdar was 
convicted, on tbo clearest evidence, of having, in 
company with two sepoys, aided two religions 
mendicants in propagating doctrines of the most 
, atrocious description, and he was in consequence 
dismissed. So striking and conspicuous was this 
unworthy conduct in tile native officers, and so 
alarming their abuse of the influence which they 
naturally possessed over the minds of the men, that 
it was deemed necessary to publish a general order 
especially addressed to them, calling' to tlieir recol¬ 
lection the principles upon which they bad been 
employed in the Company’s service, and warning 
them of the consequences which would attend a 
departure from their duty. 

The stonn happily passed over, but it affords 
abundant materials for speculation as to futurity. 

The safety of the empire demands that the bond of 
connection between the native army and their Bri¬ 
tish officers should lie confirmed and strengthened- 
For this purpose, the more the means of intercourse 
lietweon the several classes are facilitated the better. 
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chap. xxi. A coinmmi language is a great instnim™t fnr avoid¬ 
ing misundcrstaiuling anti promo ting good-will: and 
it is to be feared that the native tongues Lave tint 
always received that degree of attention from British 
officers to which they are entitled. Some addi¬ 
tional encouragements to their study seem requisite, 
us the mastering of them so materially tends to 
promote that harmony and mutual good understand¬ 
ing which it is so important to establish. A mere 
smattering of a language may he sufficient for eon- 
veying and understanding the dry detail* of regi¬ 
mental duty, but is not sufficient for establishing 
and maintaining that degree of in line nee over the 
natives which every well-wisher tn the permanence 
of the British dominion must bo desirous should 
exist. 

Another point of vital importance will he to raise 
the character rsf the native troops* and especially 
nf the native officers, as far as n my bo* to a British 
standard; to imbue them with a portion of those 
noble principles which the European world derives 
Tmiu the age of chivalry, and to give them the habits 
and the tee I lug- oi gentlemen* The principle of 
honour* which feels "a stain like a wound,* should 
he sedulously inculcated and encouraged. By ad¬ 
vancing the character of the native soldiery in riie 
scale of moral dignity* we are adding to the security 
of our own dominion in the Enst- hy degrading it, 
or suffering it to sink—nay, hy permitting it to re¬ 
main stationary, we are co-opera ting with the designs 
of our enemies, and undermining the safety of our 
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government. Where the soldier h actuated exdu- ckap. m 
rival/ by the lower and more selfish motives* his 
services will always he at the command of him who 
can hold out the strongest temptations to his ambi¬ 
tion or cupidity* The many affecting instances of 
fidelity which the native troops have shewn, prove 
that they are open to the influence of higher and 
better feelings and no pains should be spared to 
cherish and encourage them. 
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CHATTER XXII, 

CHAP, xxil In the course of more than half a century, <1 tiring 
which India has been governed through the instru¬ 
mentality of two independent bodies, collision has 
very rarely taken place; it has been generally 
averted by discretion and mutual forbearance. Still, 
it has some times arisen, and the vacancy caused liv 
the death of the Munjnis Corinvallia gave occasion 
for an instance. The ministry which had signified 
the approbation of the Crown to the appointment 
of that nobleman was no longer in being. It had 
been disjwrsed by the death of its chief, Mr. Pitt. 
The W bigs, Laving formed a coalition with the 
|tarty of which Lord Grenville was the head, had 
returned to office after a long exclusion from it—an 
exclusion originating in the plan which they iiad 
promised and endeavoured to carry through parlin- 
ment, for the administration of the aflhire of India, 
ill 17S4. Intelligence of the death of tin? Marquis 
Cornwallis arrived in England almost simultaneously 
with the accession of the new ministem to office. It 
wns doomed expedient to make immediate provision 
for the exercise of the full powers of the goveruor- 
gencral, and >Sir George Barlow, at that time pos- 
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sessmg the entire ounlldenee of the Coart of Diree- chap. xml. 
tom, was appointed with the Approbation of the new 
President of the Board of Cojniirittionera, Lord 
Mintn. That functionally, indeed, stated that the 
appointment must be regarded as temporary; ImL 
he added* that no immediate change w m in coutern- 
platioro 

After such an announcement, it must have been 
concluded that the new governor-general would be 
permitted to enjoy hi* appointment for a period of 
some moderate duration; and few speculator* upon 
political probabilities would have assigned to Sir 
George Barlow's tenu re of office u shorter existence 
than that of u few months* No one, at least, could 
have expected that the acquiescence of hb Majesty's 
ministers was to expire in ten day*, and that, at the 
end of that jieriod t a communication would bo made 
of their desire that the appoint meat which they had 
so recently sanctioned should be superseded, and 
another governor-general named — yet such was the 
fact. 

The (icrant! selected for this high office by the 
servants of the Crown was the Earl of Lauderdale; 
hut it being found that the claims of this nob I ennui 
were very unfavourably regarded by the Courts the 
proposal was withdrawn; not* however, without m 
intimation that it would Iwa revived at a future 
period. The first corresjiondence on the subject 
tix*k place in March, Tu May the subject was hU F \ms. 
again brought forward by minister^ hut without 
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ciuivxm success. The Court of Directors refused to revoke 
ilio appointment of Sir George Harlow, arid, of 
i nurse, unless tLeir resolution could bo changed or 
their authority overcome, the case of the nominee 
of min intern was hope loss, lint the cabinet was not 
prepared to yield. The death of Mr. Pitt had shat¬ 
tered the adm In ist ration, of which ho was the bead, 
into fragments, which no one appeared to have 
either the capacity or the confidence to reunite. 
The coadjutors of the deceased statesman had, in 
the language of Mr. Tierney, “stultified themselves** 
by the tender of their resignations on the death of 
their leader. The new ministers, in consequence, 
felt strong in the weakness of their opponents. 

It was at that period almost uni versa! Jv held to 
be impossible to form any other mho inis tuition than 
that which, under Lord Grenville, swayed the coun¬ 
cils of the state; and though a very few months 
dissipated this illusion, the ministry of 1806 claimed 
possession of “ all tho talents’* of’the country, and 
on this ground placed opposition at defiance. Flushed 
with confidence in their own strength, the ministers 
wore not inclined to bo veiy delicate as to tho means 
by which they accomplished their object; and, find¬ 
ing their recommendation without height, they re¬ 
solved to call into exercise an extraordinary power 
vested in the Crown by the act of 1784, hut which 
lmd never been exerted. That act enabled tho 
Sovereign, by an instrument under bis sign manual, 
to vacate any appointment in British India without 
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the consent of tho Court of Director*. The right chap, xxii, 
was unquestionable—so is the right to withhold the 
assent of the Crown from hills which have passed 
hoth Houses of Parliament—am) the exercise of the 
I ntter prerogative was almost as much to lie ex¬ 
pected as that of the former, after it had been 
allow'd! for so many years to sleep. But, unprece¬ 
dented ns was its exorcise, minis tern did not shrink 
from advising it; and the osunninjon by which Sir 
George Barlow had been appointed governor-general 
was vacated by the royal authority. 

So remarkable an exercise of prerogative did not, 
of course, pass without notice. On the 8th of July, 
the subject was brought before the Upper House of 
Parliament by Lord Melville, formerly Mr. Henry 
Don das, and during many yeans President of the 
Board of Commissioners. After adverting to the 
principal facts connected with the transaction, his 
lordship called the attention of the House to the 
act of 1784, by wliich the power of recal was given 
to the Crown ; and contended that the danse in 
question, if construed so as to warrant the proceed¬ 
ings of his Majesty's ministers with regard to Sir 
George Barlow, would be altogether at variance 
with the spirit and intent of the net of which it 
formed part. Referring to the period when the act 
was passed, lie said that the whole country wa? then 
convulsed with conflicting opinions on the best mode 
of governing India, und that the two principal plans 
were embodied in two hills, which were known by 
the names of the leaders of the two parties by whom 
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c£Jai\ xxn. they wenr respectively introduced; one being failed 
Mr. Foss bill—the other, Mr, L’itt’s. He reminded 
tlio house that these two bills were universally un¬ 
derstood to l>e framed in accordance with the dif¬ 
ferent view's of the two parties in the great struggle 
upon the question, whether tho patronage of India 
should be vested in tho hands of the Crown or of the 
Company. The bill of Mr, Pitt, which passed into 
a law, disclaimed the patronage on the part of the 
Crown, and was based on the assumption that it 
might lie more beneficially exercised by tho Company; 
it enuld not lx? supposed, therefore, that the legis¬ 
lature intended that the hill should convey a power 
inconsistent with the spirit in which it was framed 
and passed: it could not be supposed that it in¬ 
tended to enable his Majesty’s ministers, at any 
future time, by exercising at pleasure the power of 
recaJ, to appropriate to themselves the patronage of 
India. The design of the clause was obvious. It 
was intended ns a check upon tho Court of Directors, 
in the event of their being Jed by partiality to make 
iih improper appointment; it also enabled jjwTeni- 
ment to interfere in difference# between the Court 
of Directors and the Court of Proprietors—-a case* 
not mo rely hjytfithetieal* a remarkable instance 
having occurred not long before the passing of tho 
net, ^ here the Court of Proprietor# refused to tic- 
quiesce in the rocal of .Mr. Hastings, when propped 
by the Court of Directors. He urged that tl.t> power 
thus entrusted tu the Crown would be grossly abused 
it applied to any other purges thnu those cuutem- 
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plated by the law—if exercised merely ivith a view chap. xxji. 
(«) enforce i.be oppomtuient of a particular individual 
whom his Majesty's ministers wished to see gover- 
iior-geoeml. Thin was the first instance in which 
the power had been exercised, and those who :id- 
v >3ed its exercise were bound to phew good cause 
for it. Lord Melville pronounced a high panegyric 
upon the character and public services of Sir George 
Harlow, mid animadverted with great severity upon 
die conduct of the m misters, which, he said, if the 
result of mere caprice, was highly blanteabie, but if 
originating in an intention to seize the patronage of 
India, win? a direct violation of the spirit and mean¬ 
ing of on net of parliament. After cl welling upon 
the inconveniences likely to arise to the public ser¬ 
vice from the extraordinary course pursued by mi¬ 
nisters, Lord Melville concluded by moving for cer¬ 
tain papers connected with tha removal of Sir 
George Harlow, and fur others relating to the finan¬ 
cial niiairs of the Company. 

The exercise of the royal prerogative ivas de- 
fouded % the premier, Lord Grenville, who con¬ 
tended that the law must bo taken in its plain 
meaning, not according to any fanciful interpreta¬ 
tion, and that the act of 1 t 84 clearly gave a power 
of recnl. That power bad been objected to, at the 
time of passing the act, on one of the grounds now 
taken by Lord Melville, inanely, that it might vir¬ 
tually give to minister the patronage of India; 
bat it was answered then, as it inight be answered 
now* tliat became tho Crown had the jsower of negu- 
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it had the ivwet of directing the legislature; and, 
h>' parity of reasoning, it could not reasonably be 
contended that, because a ].articular appointment iu 
Indm was reversed, the whole of the appointments 
must fall tinder the control of his Majesty's minfe- 
tere. Re admitted, however, that if it could be 

8bewn tiiilt t},e P°™r had bc*n exercised merely 
for the purpose of procuring the appointment of a 
particular person, it would be a violation of the 
Jaw; but he Called upon Lord Melville to recollect, 
that, from the passing of the act in 1784 to 1801, 
there hrtd not been n single governor appointed win,’ 
hud not been recommended by that nobleman liim- 

; 08 lhe system had prevailed from 1801 

downward, there did not appear much to justify the 
surprise expressed on this occasion. Hit, lordship 
«*ii reminded the house, that Sir George Barlow 
uid been appointed to succeed the Marquis Welles- 
ioy, and had almost immediately been superseded in 
favour of the Marquis Cornwallis. In connection 
with the latter appointment. Lord Grenville passed 
^ensure upon the late administration, for a neglect 
* " A hld ^ Ueed tLeir successors in some diJhculty. 

he admitted, of over}-otic, qmliltauioo 
■ ijjgh "thee to which he was called, llo M ^ 

™“ e ' 1 ?“"«> -ul health. It „ ’ 

f [>' M T Ki “ L °“ d0 “ k » «»>« bo unelile 
..ir t leverage, and that irlie arrived iu Indio he 
would survive oal, o abort tuna, jet he. Mqfert/a 
“ •• a vuee, made no |)nm»»n for an event which 
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must have been expected, and from their criminal cilscxxtt, 
neglect, hii Majesty^ present miniatem were called 
upon, within twenty-four bonis of their acceptance 
of office, to provide for the government of India, 
in consequence of the communication of the death 
nf the Marquis Cornwallis. In this emergency, 
they approved of the appointment of Sir George 
Itarlow; hot they never regarded thin appoint¬ 
ment as l>eing any thing more than temporary. 

For these reasons* and on the grounds of the in¬ 
convenience that would result from acceding to 
the motion, he opposed the production of the cor¬ 
respondence, 

Severn! other peers took part in tire discussion: 
among them Lord Hawkesbury, who, as a member 
of the late government, denied that it was necessary 
Era take more than ordinary precaution against the 
decease of the Marquis Cornwallis* Considering 
the advanced ago of tho marquis* he had never 
known a man more likely to live: and snch was the 
opinion of his Friends who had last seen him at 
Portsmouth, The arguments used by the other 
speakers were little more than repetitions of those 
brought forward by Lords Melville and Grenville* 
and* on the question being put, both motions were 
lost without a division. 

Three days afterwards, the subject underwent 
name discussion in the House of Commons. In a 
committee of the whole house on the India budget, 

Mr. Johnstone, after taking a review of the conduct 
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ch ap, x xiL of Sir George Barlow, nnd passing on it a high 
eulogy, condemned the conduct of miniitera in nul¬ 
lifying their original appointment* He said he had 
heard that Sir George Barlow was recalled because 
he did net possess the confidence of minister*; hot 
he believed that two noble lords, under ■whose ad- 
ministrations the British interests In India had flon- 
rished in an extraordinary degree — he meant Lord 
Macartney and Lord Cornwallis {the latter as go- 
icraor-geneml and the former as the head of olio of 
the other presidencies) — he believed that those 
noble persons possessed little of the confidence of 
those who, during the period of their respective 
administrations, held the reins of government in 
England. Lord Cnstlereagh joined in reprehending 
the conduct of ministers; the chancellor of the ex- 
che^uer, Lord Hemy Petty, defended it; and Mr. 
Francis, who disclaimed offering an opinion of his 
own. alleged that, on former occasions. Sir George 
Barlow had incurred the displeasure of the Court 
of Directors, who now support oil him. On the 

a, p. ipofi. loth of July, when the committee sat again, Mr. 

Grant, an influential: director of the East-In dia 
Company, mid the chairman of the preceding year 
defended the conduct of Sir George Barlow through¬ 
out the negotiations for peace. Mr. Pauli justified 

1,16 re,I,ovri| of Sir George Barlow; he maintained 
that, to secure the respect of the native courts, the 
governor-general should be a man of high rank; and 
tiint, though Sir George Barlow was an excellent 
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revenue officer, be had none c>f the qualities necea- chap, xx.it* 
sary for a governor^generaL 

The ministerial speakers in the House of Com¬ 
mons see m rather to have- evaded discussion : either 
because no specific motion was made on the sub¬ 
ject, or from a conviction that the course which 
they had advised was an unjwspnlar one* The 
ministry bad,, however, one advantage, which pro* 
hably most cabinets value more than any powers 
of reason or eloquence:—they Jmd majorities in 
parliament, and these enabled them to submit; with 
philosophic calmness to charges which it might have 
heen troublesome to answer. The knowledge that 
the ministry had the means of triumphing in the divi¬ 
sion* though they might ho vanquished in the argu¬ 
ment, probably withheld most of the members of the 
House of Commons who especially represented Eust- 
I rid ion Interests, from the stops which might have 
been expected from them. The novelty of their 
situation might also have some effect in diminishing 
the vigour of their efforts. The Company had en¬ 
joyed the countenance and protection of the late 
ministers (to whom they regarded themselves its 
main I y indebted for the preservation of their char¬ 
tered rights) during a period of twenty-two years, 
with the exception of l he short administ ration of 
Lord Sidmouth; and the policy of his admin iatm* 
tiou differed, indeed. little from that of Mr, VitL 
whom he hud succeeded, and by whom he wns 
supplanted. Accustomed for eo long a time to 
act in concert with the ministers of the Crown, 
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char xxn, those directors who had seals in parliament $epm 
to him* felt as though there would be something 
indecorous in any very decided public opposition, 
oven -when the former enemies of the privileges of 
the Company had obtained the rcinB of power. This 
feeling, combined with a conviction of the hopeless- 
in^ of struggling in a contest where the victory was 
already adjudged, may account for the feebleness of 
the efforts made within the walk of parliament to jus¬ 
tify the conduct of the Court of Directors in oppo¬ 
sition to that of the ministers of the Crown, But* 
though apparently declining any public appeal against 
the dictation to w hich it was sought to subject them* 
they steadily persevered in resisting it; and it being 
ultimately found impossible to overcome the objec¬ 
tions of the Court of Director* to the Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale, that nobleman withdrew hi* chum to the 
office of governnr-general; the Court consented to 
nominate the President of the Board of Control, 
Lord Minto, and thus the differences between the 
Coart of Directors mill his Mqjcsty’a government 
were terminated. 

The dispute opens a variety of questions* all of 
them possessing a certain degree of interest. The 
first that naturally occurs relates to the character 
of the person who for ten day* enjoyed the full 
sunshine of ministerial favour ; at the end of which 
time* with a fickleness unusual even in courts and 
cabinets, it was deemed expedient to relieve him 
from the gmitness which had been so suddenly 
thrust upon him, and to provide at his expense for 
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some adherent of the ruling party* But the merits CHaF, xxii. 
of Sir Georges Baric™ 1 seem to have formed hut a 
small part of the subject He was certainly not 
removed by the ministers of the day because lie 
was unfit For the station to which they Is ad ap¬ 
pointed him, but because, when they found leisure 
to survey the circle of their noble friends, they 
mot with many to whom a splendid provision in 
the East was uu object of desire, mid one of these 
they determined should be govenior-gcncral. Their 
political opponents might he tempted to go so far as 
to say that, in the desire to grasp at patronage* the 
fitness or unfitness of flic person to be appointed 
was evidently regarded as of little importance, and 
oven the unprejudiced observer must feel aanspi* 
cion that the fitness or unfitness of the person to be 
removed was deemed of no importance at oll- 

If BCfMirate from all party considerations* wo 
inquire whether Sir George Barlow were altogether 
fitted for the high office of governs r-genemh the 
answer must depend upon the standard of qimlifieit- 
tiuu that is set up* If the office demand a mind of 
the highest order, enlarged by extensive information 
and refined by the influence of liberal studies, the 
claims of Sir George Barlow are at <mce negatived* 

If no higher qualification be required than these of 
n careful and industrious man of business, the advo¬ 
cates of Sir. George Harlow need not to shrink 
from bringing him to the test* If a total indiffer¬ 
ence to all political principle bo a recommendation 
—if u chief qualification for office lie aptitude for 
VOL, TV* B 
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CHif. xxii. supporting one line of policy with a zeal apparently 
originating in a conviction of its rectitude and then 
suddenly veering to the support of aunt her directly 
opposed to it with equal zenl and equal appearance 
of sincerity—then might Sir George Barlow's friends 
safely and triumphantly defy competition. But the 
merits nr demerits of the acting governor-general 
had no influence in the decision of the cabinet of 
180(5. nor upon the voices of those majorities which 
that cabinet was able to command in the two houses 
of Parliament. India was in a suite of peace, and 
the ministers no leas than the Court of Directors 
professed to believe that peace secure. If Sir 
George Barlow wanted that commanding character 
of intellect colled for by extraordinary times, he was 
at least equal to the comparatively tranquil state of 
afihirs which all part it *4 at home pleased themselves 
by contemplating. The Court of Director* had 
disapproved of the policy of the Marquis Wellesley 
—Sir George Barlow, though he had cordially con¬ 
curred in that policy, was now ready to denounce it 
and to destroy its effects—as far as was practicable, 
lie had destroyed them. The Court were uaturally 
satisfied with one who pursued the course which they 
wished to be followed, and whatever judgment may 
be formed upon that course, it cannot be denied 
that those who approved it acted consistently in 
supporting bir George Barlow in the chief sent of 
the government of India. But what shall be said 
of their ministerial opponents? They had no objec¬ 
tion to Sir George Barlow's latest policy-—it wan 
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precisely that which they affected to approve—yet chap, xxil 
hi* removal was decreed, and so much importance 
was attached Lo it, that the avowed champions of 
popular rights resorted to the violent and unprece¬ 
dented exercise of a lung dormant prerogative 
rather than he dbappolntod of their object The 
real motive to mdi a proceeding could not be 
acknowledged, it was therefore necessary to invent 
others for parade duty- One of them was no less 
alKinrd in ite&If than insulting to the entire service 
of India, civil and military. 

It was asserted to bo necessary, in order to 
support the character of the British cotton at the 
native courts that the governor-general should Wn 
man of high rank in this country. This assertion 
wan made by some who ought to have known bettor, 
and who must have known better- Among the 
Mahometan#, hereditary rank does not exist, unless 
the respect which has been sometimes yielded to the 
Family of the Prophet may be regarded m forming 
an exception. AH rank is merely official. Those- 
distinctions which in the Western world have ope¬ 
rated so powerfully, and which, in our own country, 
are so highly esteemed* are utterly valueless in the 
eyes of the Mahometan, artel a governor in whoso 
vein# circulated the blood of a thousand years of 
pure nobility would cot on that account receive 
one iota of respect. Bat* in tmtii, if the feeling 
of the followers of the Prophet of Mecca were ilif» 
forent—if they were disposed to yield to birth anil 
rank nil the homage accorded to them by a clieva- 
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ohaf* xxlli lier of the ago of Louis the Fourteenth* what de¬ 
gree of knowledge is an Indian potentate likely to 
possess of the British peerage? Although, however* 
on this subject he is as ignorant as is an English 
labourer of the constitution mid government of 
China—although a Mahometan has no sympathy 
with our notions of nobility, and neither Mahome¬ 
tan nor Hindoo can have any skill in British coro¬ 
nets, the authority and influence resulting from high 
office are perfectly intelligible to all; and the im¬ 
mense power of a govumor-geiiemb by whomsoever 
wielded, enrurnt fail to be respected in a country 
whom, from time immemorial the people of all 
gradations have ever been the supple slaves of power. 
If the minister of the day could succeed In procur¬ 
ing one of hie household servants to be appointed 
governnr-generat of India, the appointment might 
and would give disgust to the European population 
—and as the studies of the now functionary would 
have fain in :i widely different line, it is probable 
that he might shew a very meagre acquaintance with 
the science of government-— hut the native popula¬ 
tion, and the native governments with whom he 
would have to main tain the accustomed mbit ions, 
would receive no shock. When invested with the 
pomp, and states and power of his office, their feelings 
towards him would bo just the same as if he could 
truce fiis pedigree to the days of Charlemagne- Ac¬ 
tual power and actual wealth they can understand; 
blit their imagination* are too cold, as well as loo 
cootsc* to have any reverence for those ideal sources 
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of distinction which* among a more refined and chap. suui* 
iurngiimtivo people, me of eutih high value, The op 
ponents of Sir George Barlow must liavc? been 
hardly pushed for an argument, when thgy stumbled 
upon one m untenable os this; and it is most re¬ 
markable that it should have \teun taken up by such 
a person m the notorious Jumes Pauli the libeller of 
e lio Marquis Wellesley, and the uUra^cmoeratie 
candidate for the city of Westminster. 

Hut wbnt must t*? thought of the policy or the 
equity of a rule, which should utterly and peremp- 
torily exclude the regular servants of the Company 
from eiIL chance of arriving at the highest reward 
which the Com pony has to bestow ? What must he 
thought of the wisdom which should place under a 
ham of prohibition the highest intellect and the 
most e xtensive knowledge if ft mad in the service of 
the Company, that intellect, too, having been exor¬ 
cised, and that knowledge matured* in the vury 
place and under the very eireumstmices most likely 
to fit the {toreesdor for the office to which he is for¬ 
bidden to alpine ? What an outrage Would it ho to 
the feelings id" those whose liven have been devoted 
to the promotion of the welfare of India and its 
preemption to this country* if they w ore to Ihj told 
that under no eireuiRstances should they be per- 
milted to attain the highest place in the government 
—that the merest idler that haunts the salouiis of 
loshimi shall he preferred before them* because they 
do not i*oaseas a recommendation, which, in India, 
is perfectly useless! 
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chap.xxii. It is trui* that the admission of the servants of 
the Company to competition for the prize may I** 
regarded ns a very small boon. Even if it were 
always bestowed upon one of them, the number 
who oniiId attain it would be smutl; and ns such an 
arrangement is not to be expected, nor. with refer¬ 
ence to all circumstances, desired, the chance of any 
individual servant must be trifling indeed. But this 
affects not the question. The advantage given by 
admission may be little, but the insult conveyed by 
exclusion is great; and slender as must lie the hope 
which any one can cherish of gaining this bright 
object of ambitious desire, who shall say that it will 
be ineffective 1 In every profession, the great prizes 
can fall to the lot of only a very small number of 
those who engage in it—few clergymen can hope to 
attain the primacy, and few lawyers the custody of 
the great seal—but it won hi justly he regarded as n 
great discouragement to rising talent, as a wither¬ 
ing blight upon honest exertion, as a gross affront 
to merit of humble origin, if, either by rule or prac¬ 
tice, the enjoyment of those high stations were con¬ 
fined exclusively to men of rank. 

It is held to lie at ouco creditable to our coun¬ 
try. am! beneficial to its interests, that the high¬ 
est offices, both in the church and the state, muv 
be attained independently of anv claims derived 
fmm rank'—that they are open to the com pet it inn of 
all who can shew- the necessary qualifications. Why 
should that which is hi l*eneficial in England lie in¬ 
jurious in India? 
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No one Iim ever proposed to exclude the arista- chaf. mi. 
cracy of Great Britain from the Bdd—they may and 
ought to lx 1 fairly admitted to it. F«>r the purpose 
of binding India more closely to the British Govern¬ 
ment, it may be desirable that the representative of 
the Crown in India should frequently be chosen from 
the nobility of the protecting country. Among 
other good results* this nmy have the effect of 
attracting some small degree of attention to bite- 
rests which have been almost systematically neg¬ 
lected by British statesmen and legislators But 
the occasional elevation of a servant of the Com¬ 
pany, distinguished by talents and acquirements, 
would be Likely to operate most benefitiidly, both 
on the members of the Company's services and 
mi the interests of India. The ministry of 1B0G 
bad the merit of first setting up the principle of 
systematically excluding servants of tbe Cqmpanj 
from any but subordinate situations in the govern¬ 
ment of India. Hostings, though owing bis original 
appointment to the Company alone* was confirmed 
in it by Parliament* In later times, Lord Tdgn- 
mouth Imd been selected for the office of governor- 
general, with the approbation of the ministers of the 
Crown, although, in the language of Mr* Pauli he 
was 4 " but an excellent revenue officer” For the 
party, or rather the coalition of parties dominant 
in 1800, was reserved the honour of discovering that 
the office of gorera*>r-gcneral of India existed but 
for the sake of making provision for some friend of 
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tiiAF. xxIL the ruling power* whose resni-roll did not bjiminnizu 
with Ids position in the stoics 

Another ground taken by the ministers of I8*Ki 
and their advocates was some what more plausible 
—the alleged necessity for the governor-genem! of 
India poseessln" the confidence of the advisors of 
the Crown * hut even this plea cannot be admitted 
withe u t eonsi d oral>Io qital itiei l lions, That eonfi - 
deuce which results from the character of the indi¬ 
vidual holding this high oil lee tor talent, integrity, 
discretion, and devotedness to the duties of his 
station* cannot, indeed, he dispensed with; but the 
confidence depending upon conformity of political 
opinion is, under tho circumstances, unnecessary, and 
has hi practice, been almost constantly disregarded. 
To the instances which were adduced at the time 
of the discussion, the experience of the lust thirty 
year* has made several additions. Lord Min to, the 
choice of the Whig administration of 1806* vrm 
permitted to retain his office during the successive 
Tory administrations of the- Duke of Portland* Mr. 
Percevah and the Earl of Liverpool The Marquis 
of Hastings was actually recommended to office by 
the political party of which he had all Im life been 
the steady opponent; and the appointment of Lord 
William Ren thick, made under an administration 
composed of Ms own persmml and political friends, 
was sanctioned by a subsequent one with which he 
had no connection. 

The principle that the go veraor-geoeral of India 
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must be a political friend of the ministers uf the chop, xxil 
day will, indeed, find fi:*w defenders, except among 
dum who have an interest in maintaining it, Re- 
tiinvcd altogether from the Influence of most of the 
♦fiicfctioim which hero divide men into factions, can 
there be miy valid reason why India and its govern¬ 
ment. should bo involved in the vortex of European 
polities ? The inconveniences of such a course ore 
obvious ; and they are eo great that a single glance 
at them will tie sufficient to shew, that if the hap¬ 
piness of India, nr her retention by this country, he 
worth a thought, we most have the forbearance to 
exempt her from the influence of nnr own party 
disputes. If it ho necessary, in any one instance, 
that the govenior-geiieml of India should be a 
member of that political party which happens at a 
given time to direct the counsels of the state, it 
must be necessary In every other instance. If one 
parly may demand this, it must he conceded hi all 
parties. Grant the principle, then, that them must 
be a perfect sympathy of feeling on all points be¬ 
tween the government of India and the cabinet ai 
home, and it follows that the governor-gone ml of 
India, like the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, must bo 
changed with every change of administration. Let 
this principle be once recognized and acted upon to 
its full extent, and all hope of ejecting improve¬ 
ment in the vast ami important empire subjected hi 
our rule will he at an end, 

Hut, in truth, on this point we need, give ourselves 
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chaf. xxii. little concern, for we should soon lie altogether 
relieved From tlie trouble of governing India; nor 
could such an event 1 m? regretted by any friend to 
justice, seeing how grossly we should hove betrayed 
a sacred trust, by prostituting it to the purpose* of 
party. Our position in India, though on the whole 
n subject of pride and congratulation, is not such as 
to permit us to despise ordinary precautions. Not 
only have we active and insidious enemies around, 
but even within our own territories, and with a 
government veering about with ©very change in the 
political atmosphere, what would the eh mice for the 
continuance of our dominion be worth ? AH hope 
of a vigorous goverument—of such a government 
m India demands, and must possess—would be at 
an end. Hesitation and uncertainty would charac¬ 
terize all the proceeding nf those who would still be 
called the governors of India, though they would lie 
only the puppets of political gamblers at home. 

Without the means of being informed of what was 
jrassixig In the protecting country until long after the 
occurrence of the event* which would determine the 
destinies of India as well as of England, no rational 
opinion could he formed of the probable stability of 
the existing Mate of things, lit this uncertainty, 
a gowruor^memh unless ho happened to Ik? of a 
remarkably active temperament, would most pro¬ 
bably do nothing but receive lib magnificent income, 
uud on the receipt of every instalment congratulate 
In Hi seif on bis continued good fortune: or if, lm- 
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pelted by that restless spirit which leads some men chap xxn. 
into |jerpetud action without adequate end or object, 
he should endeavour to carry out Ids own opinions 
or that of hia party into actual p met ice, he would 
have the satisfaction of knowing! that wltatevcr lie 
might do* his successor would ainoae himself with 
undoing. How soon that successor might arrive* it 
would be utterly impossible to gut*?!?. At the huh 
ment when a governor-gen cm I was debar king ut 
Calcutta, the instrument of his redd might be 
signed, and on its way to put an end to his autho¬ 
rity. Nay, before he reached his destination— 
while on hia voyage, luxuriating in the visions of a 
protracted and happy rule, hie successor might he 
on the sea in full, chase of him s with a supersvdtxt* 
in his pocket. 

Between January 1782 and January 1784 , Eng¬ 
land wm? under the government of five administra¬ 
tions : that of Lord North — that of the Marquis of 
Rockingham — that of the Earl of Skelhurn—-tho 
coalition ministry, and the ministry of which Mr. Pitt 
wtis the bead. Within twelve months, between Ja¬ 
nuary 1827 and January 1828, England was sub¬ 
jected to nearly as many changes; the illness of the 
Earl of Liverpool having broken up the Ministry of 
which ho w as chief, and those of Mr- Canning, Lord 
Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington having fol¬ 
lowed in rapid succession. In 1834 we find the mi¬ 
nistry of Lord Melbourne suddenly displaced in favour 
of Sir Robert Peel, and be T after a very brief p tf&m- 
sitiu of office, giving way to Lord Melbourne again 
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char xxtl Let us suppose ft ease when, from the nicely balanced 
state of | lierties. nr from any other cause, change* 
take place with the like rapidity* During the ride 
of a Whig ministry, it becomes necessary to provide 
for nil approaching vacancy in the office of governor* 
general, and the Court of Directory with the ap¬ 
probation of the advisers of the Crown* usnko an 
appointment Tlie successful and happy candidate 
sails : hut before he has gained any experience of a 
southern latitude, the ever-shifting elements of poli¬ 
tical change at home have displaced Ids palm ns, and 
given to Tory rulers possession of the councils of 
the state, If the principle be established that the 
govemor-general must agree in the political opinions 
of those who rule at home, one of the find acts of 
the new ministry will of course 1 h* to insist on the 
appointment of a new governor-general* whn. it may 
be proffuiiied, will proceed to his destination with the 
least possible delay. Bat the new administration 
are beaten in Padiamcnt—the Whigs are again hi 
office* and they immediately procure the recal of the 
fast-named governor-general, who nifty, perhaps, be 
sit Madeira or Moclia. and the restoration of their 
own nominee, who, If his voyage have been fortunate, 
may be just receiving \m first impressions of the 
City of Palaces. Those impressions being inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of his imceessor, the displaced 
functionary depart?- Tf, by great good fortune, he 
should encounter the vessel which beam his reprieve, 
he may turn back if ho tliink it worth while, 
though, if he lx? a man of sense* he most likely will 
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not; but theprobable chance is that the old govcr- UtAt\ xxn. 
nor and lik now eommkdon will cross each other; 
mu] that, the former will arrive in England, either 
to bo bandied kick again* or sullenly to decline the 
proflered honour. 

Would not tlxi^ be mi admirable method of go- 
vend ng a great empire? How stable must be our 
sway under such a system! how conducive to the 
happiness of the people of India ! how well calcu¬ 
lated to uphold the honour of the British nation! 

Hut such rapid changes, it might ho sank are not of 
constant occurrence —a ministry in ordinary circum¬ 
stances may be expected to endure more than two 
or three months. Let it be conceded that a ministry 
may generally calculate upon it longer duration tlmn 
was enjoyed by some of those which have been re¬ 
ferred to—-let us allow an average of three years, 
mid if we look at the admiuktratiom of the last 
century, with the exception of that of Mr. Pitt, thk 
will not be found an unfair allowance—then every 
three years there will nut only he a change of the 
mm who holds the highest place in the government 
of India* but, it must l>e presumed, a corresponding 
change of measures. 

Wo need not suppose that Brit kb statesmen are 
actuated by factious or selfish motives—wo may 
gi ve them the credit of seeking the appoint ment of 
their own friends solely for the sake of extending 
the influence of those opinions and principles which 
they believe to be right. Still it may be confidently 
naked, what mast be i he effect upon India of a rapid 
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cttxVF. xxii* meecssinn of rulers, selected under tlie influence of 
every varying? Miade of party opinion ? What hut 
mi unsteady and vacillating policy—a series of ex¬ 
periments* immature and ill-executed, succeeding 
each other liken phimtasmagorm, and leaving m few 
traces behind them? 

India is not in a condition to be suflereil to re¬ 
main stationary, but still less is she in a condition 
to Ik? made the subject of indiscreet experiment. 
To accelerate her career of improvement is at once 
our interest and our duty; but our plans of im* 
proTcment must be well devised and steadily pur¬ 
sued, or they will end in our expulsion, and the 
surrender of the people of India to a long and 
dreary night of barbarism and misrule. If English¬ 
men should ever learn to feel justly the value of 
tmr Indian possessions—and they have never yet 
felt it—they will become sensible that they form 
too precious a deposit to lie tampered with, or to lie 
thrown heedlessly into the scramble of party. 

But the evils of eternal change would not bo con¬ 
fined to the entail upon India of a weak and waver¬ 
ing policy, injurious to the people governed and 
dishonourable to those who govern them—the ge¬ 
neral character of the individuals who would fill the 
office of governor-general would be lower than it 
hm hitherto been. High-minded men would hesitate 
to accept an appointment which, with all its splen¬ 
dour, is attended with many inconveniences! and 
privations if the tenure wen? understood to depend 
upon a point so utterly lieyond calculation, as the 
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Cauitiimanee in office of a particular party. And chap, xxh. 

who would occupy the place which haa hitherto 

been filled by tho^e who, whatever their pretensions 

In other respects, were at lea*t gentlemen mid men 

of honour ? For the most part* persona of desperate 

fortunes* who would speculate on the enjoyment of 

the sal an’ of the govemor-gmienl for a few months 

-— men without character or property, obsequiously 

waiting upon the party to which they happened to 

he attached, for any casual donation which it might 

have to bestow, and ready for an eleemosynary fee 

to run on any errand, although it should cany them 

half acmes the globe* Now and then, the monotony 

might he relieved by the despatch of some political 

quark—some legi ?lat i vc nostrum-monger, j mti ttug 

for an opportunity of trying the c fleets of his grand 

state panacea, and delighted to find in India a field 

where he might freely practise without much fear 

of coueetjnences* If any man of better class could 

be prevailed upon to accept the office, it would not 

he until by penimiii or sinecure of adequate value ho 

had secured the means of falling hack in comfort. 

Those evils are not, indeed, likely to result from 
the occasional sttjjcrsessioft of an Indian function¬ 
ary by the minister of the Crown, for an insuffi¬ 
cient reason or for no reason at all; but they are 
consequence resulting from carrying out to its full 
extent the principle that the governor-general of 
India must possess the full confidence of the ex¬ 
isting ministry* Unless, therefore,, any one set of 
minister* can convert their cabinet appointments 
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char ihl into potent situations, or unless any one political 
party can shew that the privilege of removing a 
governor-general who fas displeasing to the iikinlstry 
fa one to he exercised only by themselves, those 
consequences mm t ensue, or the principle must he 
given up* It is certainly not that upon which the 
laws regulating the government of India have been 
framed. The legislature which, amid m many 
changes, lifts steadily adhered to the principle of 
Testing the jjatronage of India in the Company* 
evidently intended to disconnect that country as 
much as possible from the Luraioil of party conten¬ 
tion* at home* The minister* therefore, who grasps 
at the patronage of India, though ho may not violate 
the letter of the law, evidently outrages ils spirit- 
lie seek* to acquire that which the legislature has 
determined ho ought not to posssss* 

The act of ITS4 im doubted ly gives to the Crown 
the power of recnl, without imposing any conditions 
upon its exercise. It would, indeed, lie extraor¬ 
dinary if such a power had been withheld, but it is 
quite clear that it was not intended to be used ns 
an instrument for enabling the minister of the 
Crown to force into the government of India any 
particular individual The patronage of India may 
he j iff si mied to lx? vested in the East-India Com¬ 
pany, partly from the consideration that the local 
and peculiar information which they possess would 
enable them to estimate the wants of the country 
mure accurately, and to provide for them more judi¬ 
ciously than a ministry whose attention was ills- 
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tmeted by a vadefy of subjects ; partly because the chap, xx el 
Court of Directors being comparatively a pmeunent 
body, the delicate connection between India and 
Great Britain would, while Lhe government wus in 
their hands, lie in ei great measure secured from the 
shocks which it would be liable to encounter 3 n the 
tierce struggles of political party; and partly from a 
reluctance to increase the influence of the Crown. 

Du all tlu'se groundf% the Court of Directors should 
be permitted to exercise the power delegated to 
them by the legidiitnre* as freely and independently 
as possible, subject to no control but such m in ab¬ 
solutely necessary to the safety of the state. It was 
certainly not intended to give to the ministry the 
right of nomination to official station in India, and 
the pow er of governing that country in the name of 
the Court of Directors, who were merely to register 
the decisions of the cabinet. Extraordinary powers 
should be reserved for extraordmary occasions, and 
it seems quite ini possible for any impartial person to 
consider the difference of opinion between the Court 
of Directors and hb Majesty’s ministers in ISOtf, 
m one of those extraordinary occasions in contem¬ 
plation of which the power was grouted* and the 
actual Occurrence of winch can alone justify its 
exercise,* 

* Since 1 tins period to which the text refer* another bairniM uf 
the eaerd&e of the pame prerogatire 1m* orainrd in the super* 
eeEiiion of Lord Heytesbmy by the cabinet uf L«rti Melbourne 
cn returning to power m 1S33, after the ^ndnktriition of Sir 
Hubert Bed, under wbteh Uni Jlpyteabury had r«arac! hia 
nppuLiitu^EiL In tbii cfl^c then? is one point of difference from 
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chap, xxiJ. The causes which led to the capricious course 

pursued by the ministers of the Crown prove the 
inconvenience of interfering with Indian patronage 
beyond their duty;; anti that duly is simply to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the two countries from the in¬ 
jury that might result from the occupation of office 
by an improper person. 

When the change of ministry was in progress, 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of the Marquis 
Cornwallis was not expected, and the new' servants 
of the Crown were not prepared to recommend niiy 
one in his place, A few days were sufficient to re¬ 
move this impediment, and it woo Id have evinced 
more respect to the Court of Directors, and more 
regard to the feelings of the provisional occupant of 
the office of governor-genera], as well as mom con¬ 
sistency and dignity in their own conduct, had the 
ministers determined to suspend proceeding for 
those few r days* instead nf hastily ratifying an ap¬ 
pointment almost immediately to bo revoked, 

the former “ Lord Hcytrairmy hud iieen appointed tu*d sworn 
Into offirc, hnl had n-ut, departed for Ms government, Jr Is ob¬ 
vious* however, that such a drcnmstjuico ought to b»» W 
weight in deciding the question. If ndnuited, it would reduce 
flit whole to Ek nuittiT of L“onvonjmufj. It is understood that, nii 
this ueeiwrioD, the principle contended for was nor that the gnvrnifir- 
general afcofild sjwap he of the Rnme politics with the e^hting 
cabinet* but lMl the ministsm*- wrrv responsible For the governor- 
geneml who went out under toeir admiaktTntian, This is surely 
making a very Idle distinction r If the person appointed under 
i previous adtukistmlipn be fit for hid oJEef* he ought not to bo 
depriiruid of it mcfdy because he hns not made ^uihrbnt haste 
to u[t't out of the country ; if unfit, be ought nut to hn minimied 
merely because he haa been mure active or more fortunate. 
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When they had derided upon the person whose chap- xxtj. 
pretensions to the office they intended to fnpport* 
they communicated their "wishes to the Directors, 
who wore naturally surprised by a com muni cation 
so unlooked-for. They were unwilling to participate 
in the levity displayed by ministers wills regard to 
Sir George Barlow, whom moreover a majority 
among them regarded as a tit ting person for tho 
office; anil they had insuperable objections to the 
nobleman recommended as his successor. 

Into the nature of those objections it is unneces¬ 
sary at this distance of time to inquire very minutely; 
hut there were undoubtedly Borne circumstances in 
the early political career of the Earl of Lauderdale 
that might lead prudent men to hesitate m to the 
propriety of selecting him to wield the mighty, and* 
in indiscreet bauds the dangerous power of gover¬ 
nor-general of India,* Whether* however, the ob¬ 
jections nf the Directors were well or ill founded, 
the ministry bad no right to judge; mid when they 
perceived the little probability which existed of 
overcoming them, both duty and policy should have 
forbidden them to persevere. 

By calling into exercise* for the firet time, the 
prerogative of the Crown* and revoking the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir George Barlow, not because he was 

* The cnthu[Ha*tir adimniticm nf Iiip Icirdship for the French 
fbrmlubon, rind hU personal intimacy with zomt nf tbt cMef 
urtcrs in that appalling temrnacnit. wm? calculated to esrile some 
tottgiringiu titiiin Tippoo had hren cnrn[W’nni ( but the Court 
might jet distract dtizeu Maitland „ 
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chap. xxii. unfit to retain it—for the ministry approved of his 
polit y—hut solely to make way for their own nomi¬ 
nee, they shewed an extraordinary disregard to the 
rights of the Court of Directors, as well as to the 
welfare of India, mid a reprehensible desire of en¬ 
grossing the patronage of the most valuable appoint* 
meats there, Had the Directors been actuated by 
similar motives, the government of India would have 
been placed in abeyance, and a contest must have 
resulted, ns little calculated to advance the dignity 
of the contending parties, as to promote the interests 
of the two divisions of the empire. But the Court, 
though firm, were not factious; they steadily resisted 
the apjnomtmeiit of the Bari of Lauderdale, but they 
did not retaliate upon ministers, by naming for the 
office a person disagreeable to the cabEnot and hostile 
to its policy. When a nobleman was suggested iu 
whose appointment they could conscientiously ac¬ 
quiesce, no remains of ilt-feeling prompted them to 
keep alive differences between two bodies which the 
last interests of the state require to agree, and they 
cheerfully consented to appoint Lord Minto os the 
successor iu Sir George Barlow. It would be well 
if their example were more generally followed by 
the ministers of the Crown; if party connection 
were less regarded, and personal qualification some* 
what mure. India is not, like Ireland, essentially 
mixed up with party opinion and feelings; she has 
no natural connection with them, and to drug her 
into conflicts which do not and cannot concern her, 
is doing gross wrong, and frustrating, to a great ex- 
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tent, the intention of the legislature in bestowing cn*r xxii. 
the patronage ou :i body of men who, for tin,* must 
part, are not likely to be actuated by party motives. 

India should be governed with a strict regard to her 
own benefit, a.-* well us to lliat of tinglftinl, mid should 
not be unnaturally converted into a stage for the 
gladiatorial combats of political partizans. 

Lord Minto arrived at Calcutta and took bis seat 
in Council on tho 31st duly, 1807. He found the A. D. isot 
country in that state of torpor which Sir George 
Barlow and his friends regarded an tranquillity, and 
during several months of the earlier period of 
the new governor-gene nil’s administration little 
occurred of sufficient importance to demand an his¬ 
torical record. The close of the year ISM'S opened e d, imb. 
a scene in Travaneoro which fearfully disturbed the 
preceding calm, and the circumstances of this ex¬ 
traordinary outbreak will now require detail. 

The connection between Travail core and the 
East-1 it diu Company has I jeon of considerable dura¬ 
tion. and the government of the latter hud, on va¬ 
rious occasions rendered good service to the former. 

It will lx? recollected that, in 1730, Tippon Saib 
attacked Travancore, and penetrated to Vimpelly; 
and that Lord Cornwallis promptly interposed to 
rescue the country from an invader who threatened 
in a very brief period to overrun it. In 1735, a 
subsidiary treaty was concluded between the British 
Government and the Rajah of Travancore; and ten 
year? after, in 1805, a second treaty. By the former 
treaty, the rajah engaged to assist the East-Indin 
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chap, xxn. Company in times of war with troops to the extent 
of his ability. By a clause in the latter, this aid 
was committed for an annual tribute. 

Travaneore was among the most scandalously 
misgoverned of Indian states, Retrenchment and 
reform were indispensably necessary, and the treaty 
provided for their being commenced and conducted 
under the auspices of the British government. To 
afford time liar effecting the necessary changes, the 
payment of half the additional subsidy stipulated 
for by the second treaty was remitted for two years, 
but the end of that period found the rajah no better 
disposed to pay the entire amount of subsidy than 
the beginning. One heavy source of his expense 
was a military body, called the Carnatic Brigade, 
which, though unnecessary as well as bnrthensome, 
the rajah insisted upon retaining, in spite of the 
rumoustrames of the British representative at his 
court, This gave rbe to much angry feeling. The 
resident, Colonel Macaulay, pressed for the required 
payment of subsidy, and after a while a part of tho 
amount was liquidated, but a very largo portion still 
remained undischarged. 

The resident having to perform a most ungracious 
duty in urging the demands of lii* government, be¬ 
came an object of aversion to the dewan f in whose 
bands the Rajah had suffered the whole power of 
the state to fail. That officer, while ruling Ids mas¬ 
ter, wm himself under influence unfavourable to 
the interests of the British government* His con¬ 
duct had long been evasive and unsat h factory, and 
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towards the close of the jmr 1808, it become ras- chap- itxtL 
peetcd that he ontartaiiicd views of direct hostility* a,d. ibot. 
It had been ascertained that cuinmimieationF hod 
taken place between the do wan and some Ameri¬ 
cans, who had recently arrived from Persia, The 
nature of these communications was kept secret, 
but they were followed by overtures from an agent 
of the dewan to the Rajah of Cochin, for entering 
into joint mmsurcs in opposition to the British 
power- It was reported that, a French force would 
land on the coast of Malabar in the course of Janu¬ 
ary and in anticipation of tliifl event, the dewan 
urged the Rajah of Cochin to prepare to unite him¬ 
self with the Tmvimcomns and French, for the pur¬ 
pose of expelling the English from the count 17 , 

The dewan was not one of those who content 
themselves with merely giving advice—he enforced 
his recommendation by exam pie. Extensive mili¬ 
tary preparations were entered into; the people 
wore trained to warlike exercises, and large sup¬ 
plies of arms were obtained. The object of these 
proceedings was all but avowed, and it was cur¬ 
rently reported that emissaries had l>een sent to the 
IfJg of France to solicit a reinforcement of artil¬ 
lery. These ciremnFtances attracted the attention 
of the government of Fort St. George, then admi¬ 
nistered under the presidency of Sir George Bar¬ 
low, he having been thus consoled for bis diwp- 
pointment in regard to the office of govemor-gene- 
ml. By that government immediate and active 
measures were deemed necessary. Troop? were 
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chap. X3tii. ordered to march from Trichmopoly, and others 
were embarked from Malabar for Quilon; but these 
movements were suddenly countermanded, and a 
determination taken to try further the effects of ft 
conciliatory policy, 

* The experiment met with that species of success 

which usually attends attempts at conciliation Tinder 
mch. care uni stances, Thu dewan professed great 

alarm at the military preparations whidi bud been 
made by the British government, and entreated per¬ 
mission to throw him self upon the generosity of the 
power which he had provoked. A succession of 
messages followed, and this portion of the dnmm 
ended in the dewnn, on the ground that his person 
was not safe in Travoncore* expressing a desire to 
rt^ign hia office and retire within the territories of 
tiie Company. The resident agreed to indulge him, 

a, n. man, and on the 28th of December* every thing was 
prepared for his journey from Aieppi to Calicut; a 
wtnn of money wag advanced for his expenses, and 
as the alleged fears of the de wan Jed him to demand 
a largo escort of troops, the force attached to the 
residency was weakened for the pnrpose of afford¬ 
ing it. 

A little after midnight the sleep of the resident 
was broken by a loud noise in the vicinity of his 
bottsft. He arose and proceeded to the window, 
whence he perceived that the building was appa¬ 
rently surrounded by armed men. Hearing his own 
name mentioned, he opened the lattice and de¬ 
manded who wn£ there; upon which several voice* 
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exclaimed at once that it was the colonel, and i©ve- chap, xxh. 
ml pieces were simultaneously discharged at the 
window, hut happily with out producing the in tended 
effect. Tlae object of the assailants being now ma- 
infest, the resident seized his sword, and was rush¬ 
ing down stairs to oppose the entrance of the ossos- * 

sins* when he was interrupted by a clerk in his ser¬ 
vice, who, pointing out the hopelessness of contend¬ 
ing frith a numerous body of armed mom suggested 
that his master and himself should conceal them¬ 
selves in a recess In a lower apartment, the door of 
which was scarcely discernible from tlic wainscot in 
which it was inserted. This retreat Colonel Macau** 
lav was reluctantly induced to outer just at the mo¬ 
ment when the assailants, having disarmed the guard, 
were forcing their way into the house. Having suc¬ 
ceeded, every part of it, except the concealed recess, 
was carefully searched for the intended victim. Dis^ 
appointed of fin fling him, they spent the night in 
plundering the house. At daybreak a vessel, with 
British troops traversing the deck, appeared in sight, 
and the nil I Ians becoming alarmed, made a precipi¬ 
tate retreat. This afforded the resident the oppor¬ 
tunity of escape; a boat was procured, and he was 
shortly on board a British hIi ip. 

The vessel that hail appeared in sight so oppor¬ 
tunely for the resident was one of several which 
were conveying reinforcements to the British 
strength in Travancore* AH of these arrived in 
safety except one* having on board a surgeon and 
thirty-three private* of his Majesty's 12th regiment. 
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cillp. XXIL Thh vessel, being detained by some accident*!, put 
into Aleppi for a supply of water and other neces- 
iuies- Two or three of the soldiers landing Imme¬ 
diately on the vessel arriving at her anchorage, wore 
told by some servants of the Rajah, that, a large 
« body of British troops wore in the tiBighbourhuoih 

ami that if they were disposed to join them every 
requisite aid would be afforded for the purpose. The 
whole party were thus induced to disembark, when 
they were surrounded and overpowered, tienl in 
couples back to back, and in that state, with a 
heavy stone fastened to their necks, thrown into the 
hack-water of the port- The ferocity of this deed 
would almost &eem to justify the opinion avowed by 
ftoinc Europeans who have enjoyed tho best menus 
of judging of the state of Tmvancore, that in turpi¬ 
tude and morel degradation its people transcend 
every Tuition upon the taco of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on the resident’s house, 
the officer commanding the subsidiary force at Qui- 
lon received intelligence, that a largo body of armed 
men had assembled in tho enclosure round the de* 
waog abode. This being an unusual occurrence. 
Colonel Chalmers ordered his men to rest Lhat 
night on their arms. Immediately afterwards ho 
wng informed, that a body of armed naira had been 
collected at Farcer, a few miles to the southward of 
the cantonment, for the purpose of advancing upon 
his force* To avert an attack of two Ikk] ji^ of 
troo^is at the same time, a party, under Captain 
CJapham. was dispatched with n gun. to take post 
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on a height commanding the dewan's house, so m chap, jsiu 
to keep the troops collected there in check. The 
detachment had HcawceJj arrived at the point assigned 
for it, when it was discovered that a small hill, bn- 
mediately on the dank of the post, was occupied by 
the Travancore troops, whoso numbers appeared tu * 

ho rapid)v augmentmg* The eminence on which 
Captain Cktphnm’s party was ported was evidently a 
militarv object to the enemy, and it became neces- 
sarv to prepare to defend it* A column of laiirs was 
soon seen advancing* which was challenged and 
requested to halt* The challenge and request were 
disregard ed, and the col man continued to advance, 
nhviiiiiidv for the purpose of charging the British 
detachment* When within ton pares* Captain Clap- 
ham gave orders to fire,. The fire was returned, but 
it was followed up, on the part of tho British force* 
with so much quickness and precision* that after 
several ineffectual attempts to gain the height, the 
enemy was obliged to retire. 

On the following morning, Major Hamilton pro¬ 
ceeded* at the head of a body of British troops, to 
take possession of the battery at the dowan’s house, 
a service which was effects without and the 
guns conveyed wit I tin the British Hticsh These guns 
lind been ordinarily used for firing salutes, but on 
examination* after they came into tho hands of 
GojUraeI Chalmers, they were all found loaded mid 
double-shotted; and it is also worthy of remark, 
that they were taken not in the situation where they 
were usually placed, but on a spot having the 
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cuak xxu. command of the only road leading to the det ail's 
house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his posi¬ 
tion he was required to push on with his party to 
Anjuvicha, to intercept the enemy, who, in, great 
numbers, were crossing the river in that direction* 
Ho arrived just m a numerous body were crossing 
in boats, while another party was drawn up on shore 
to cover their landing. The British commander 
immediately attacked the party on shore, who were 
dispersed forthwith, pursued to the bar, and driven 
into the water* A battalion, on the opposite side, 
witnessed the defeat anti destruction of their coun- 
try men, without attempting Lo insist them, further 
than by a few dfedlarge* of mmU anus at a dis¬ 
tance, from which they could do no execution- On 
the dispersion of the enemy oil the nearer side of 
the rivorj Major Hamilton directed his artillery to 
open on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almost the first shot put them to flight. They sub- 
frequently returned with reinforcement^ and an 
attempt was made to surround Major Hamilton’s 
force, but prevented hy his retiring within the liut^ 
of the cantonment. 

Almost siujultaueously with the arrival of the 
news of these events nt Fort St. George, the govern¬ 
ment of that presidency received from the collector 
ju Malabar the translation of a letter addressed liy 
the Do wan of Tmvttncoro to the Zamorin Rajah in 
Malabar* and which had been confidentially com- 
umnicatod by the Zamorina minister. It wa*i an 
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extraordinary composition, n|t|.iosLling to the attach - ciiAJt 
i i icnt felt by the satires to their ancient supersti¬ 
tions, and expressing violent apprehension of the 
extension of the Christian faith. To resist this, the 
Zamorin was exhorted tn rise against the British, 
who were to he forthwith ex[veiled, and no nmity 
thenceforward maintained with theni. The Ziiino- 
rin w»s informed that hostilities had begun, and that 
within eight dap the Company's battalions should 
U? compelled to evacuate Quilon. 

Rome further communication with the /-am or in s 
minister took place, through a confidential agent, 
whom the dewan deputed to hold a conference with 
hint, and it was not undeserving of notice. On the 
Zamorin’a minL«ter suggesting the imprudence of a 
filial 1 state rising in hostility against so vast a power 
as the British, the dewan's agent, after adverting 
to the application made to the Isle of France for 
assistance, said that it was well known that the 
greater proportion of the Company's forces would 
soon lie engaged in a Molirattn war, and in the de¬ 
fence of their northern frontier against an invasion 
of the French. Thus did the accessibility to inva¬ 
sion of our northern frontier give confidence to those 
hostile to our power, and thus early were our ene¬ 
mies aware of the existence of that Mahratta com¬ 
bination, which it took several yeara to mature fur 
action. Yet then, as under similar rircumstaoces 
before and since, there were many who saw nothing 
but uninterrupted |>eace and unassailable security. 

Further projects of conciliation had been medi- 
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lhai 1 . sxii. tatecL even after the attempt upon the life of the 
British resident x anti to gratify the parties by whom 
that atrocity was contrived and executed* the tem¬ 
porary suspension of Colonel Macaulay wtts deter¬ 
mined on. p fhe news of the attack upon the troops 
at Quilnn, however* put an end to these conciliatory 
movements, and negotiation was abandoned for arms. 
It ™ now thought important to secure the conti¬ 
nued services of Colonel Macaulay, and that officer 
was requested, in language almost apologetic, to 
m&nine the duties of rm iflent T until the contem¬ 
plated proceedings connected with the station should 
have been carried into complete effect. A letter 
was addressed to the Rajah of Travail core, explain¬ 
ing the circumstances under which the advance of 
tmops into his country had become necessary; and 
a proclamation addressed to the inhabitants assur¬ 
ing them that the peaceable and woll-aflfected had 
no cause for apprehension, was issued Tilth similar 
views* 

The troops destined for service in Tm van core 
were to advance in various directions. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur St, Lcger, of the Madras cavalry, 
was appointed to conduct the operations on the 
eastern side; Lieutenant-Colonel Cupp age* with 
another body of troops, was to enter by the northern 
frontier: while Colonel Wilkinson commanded a 
detachment assembled in the south country for the 
preservation of tranquillity in that quarter* and fur 
the purpose of reinforcing the army in Travnneorc, 
if found necessary* The troops assembled at Quilod 
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renisuiH.nl under the command of Lieuteuimt-Galonol chap. m Ii . 
Chalmers. 

The last-nameil officer was soon required to em¬ 
ploy the force at. his disposal. At nix o’clock on the 
morn ins of the li»tU January, bo was informed that a. n. lens, 
the dewan's troops were advancing in different 
directions. On rccunuoitering, in front of the 
British lines to tho left, <v large body of infantry 
drawn up with gnna were perceived, on which Co¬ 
lonel Chalmers, without delay, ordered his line to 
advance in two columns to receive the enemy. The 
action that ensued lasted five hours, and ended in 
the flight of the dewan’s troops and the capture of 
several of their guns by the British force. The loss 
of the enemy in titled and wounded was great, that 
of the British very trifling. Ten days afterwards, 
an attack made by three columns of the enemy on 
three di liferent points of a detachment in Cochin, 
commanded by Major Hewitt, vis repulsed with 
the most decisive success, although the British force 
were greatly inferior, in point of numbers to their 
assailants, and were unprotected by either walls or 
batteries. 

The share in the operations intrusted to Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel St. Legor was conducted ifith remark¬ 
able spirit and brilliancy. The corps forming his 
detachment reached Palamcottali. after a very rapid 
march from Triehinojmjy, utid proceeded from thence 
to the lines of Arumbooly, which they reached on 
the 3rd of February. These lines were of great 
natural and artificial strength, but, after some short 
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CHAP- xxi l time spent in reconnoitring, it was determined to 
attack them by storm. The storming party, under 
Major Welsh, left the British encampment on the 
evening of Che Otb f and, after encountering till the 
difficulties presented by thick jungle*, abrupt ascents, 
rocky fissures, and deep ravines, arrived at the foot 
of the wall* on the top of the hill, which they im¬ 
mediately surprised and carried, driving the enemy 
down the hill before them. The batteries m their 
poffia^OD were now opened and directed against 
the main line of the enemy's defences. A reinforce¬ 
ment arriving, at break of day Major Welsh pro¬ 
ceeded to storm the main linos, and these also were 
carried, in spite of a more severe resistance than had 
previously been c*fibred. The enemy, appalled by 
the approach of the main body of the trooji®, Lo 
maintain the advantages which had thus been 
gained, precipitately fled ; and, at an early hour of 
the day. Colonel St, Leger had the happiness of 
reporting to his government that the British iiag 
was dying on every part of the Ammbooly lines, os 
welt as on the commanding redoubt* to the north 
and south. 

Having established a secure (*ost within the lines, 
Colonel StfLegur pursued his success* A kirge 
body of the enemy had taken post in the villages of 
Color mid Nagrecoih and the task of dislodging 
them was intrusted to a detachment under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel ivftcleod, of the King's service. The 
country through which the detachment had to 
march was unfavourable, and the position which the 
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I'nemy bad chosen strong and advantageous. Pro- chap, xxiv. 
touted m front by a battery commanding tin* only 
point by which an assailant could approach, this de¬ 
mure Was nil led by a river, while in the rear were 
thick, impassable wood*. These advantages* however, 
were unavailing, The lines were attacked and car¬ 
ried after a sharp action, and the enemy forced to 
retreat in groat confusion. 

At. tins place the enemy had intended to make a 
determined stand. The dewan himself had taken 
refiigo there, and only Hot] on tlic approach of the 
British troops whose proximity he naturally re¬ 
garded with dislike, and whose extraordinary suc¬ 
cess had impressed with terror all opposed to them. 

The forts of Woodagherry and Papanavcmm (the 
latter one of the strongest places in Travancoiv) sur¬ 
rendered without the tiring of a shot. 

Thu fatal blow thus struck at the power of the 
dewon was aided by the western division the 
British troops. On the 20th of February a detach- A.». »on. 
meat from this force assailed and most gallantly 
carried some batteries erected by the enemy at 
Killtanorc, captured seven guns, and defeated a 
body of troops, consisting of about live thousand 
nten. In the lieginning of March Colonel Chalmers 
advanced with the western division, to cllect a junc¬ 
tion with Colonel St. Leger, and encamped about 
twelve miles mirth of the ltajuli s capital. About 
the same period the force on the Oortliem frontier, 
under Colonel Cujipage. entered without opposi¬ 
tion. and took up the strong juwitimi of Paroor, 
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chap. xxii. while tli© troops from the southern division of the 
army, under the command of Colonel Wilkinson, 
took possession ot the defile of Anuogmva), and 
proceeded to occupy the jmsses of Shim ottee ami 
AchincoiL The dewon now fled towards the moun¬ 
tains on the northern frontier, and being abandoned 
by his master, whom he liad misled, parties were 
dispatched in all directions to endeavour to appre¬ 
hend him. Negotiations commenced for the res¬ 
toration of relations of amity between Trsvanoora 
and the Company, and in a very short period 
niluirs returned to their former state. The dewon 
wandered in the mountains, till compelled to retire 
by the difficulty of procuring food among rocks and 
jungles—a difficulty increased by the seizure of 
some of bis followers, by whom ho hail been pre¬ 
viously supplied. In this situation he camu to the 
resolution of repairing to a pagoda, named Bhag- 
wndy* where be put on end to his life, by stabbing 
himself in various places. His brother was appre¬ 
hended, and its he had participated in the atrocious 
murder of the thirty-four unhappy persons belong¬ 
ing to bis Majesty’s 12th regiment, he was, by the 
orders of the Rajah, most justly executed in sight of 
that regiment. 

The occurrences which have been related illus¬ 
trate a state of things common in India—a sove¬ 
reign abandoning himself and Ins territories to the 
guidance of a favourite minister, who soon Ijecomes 
more powerful than the sovereign himself. In former 
times tlio mayor of the palace in certain European 
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states reduced the king to u cipher, and while ruling chav, xxu, 
without check or control* suffered the odium of bis 
bad government to attach to the unfortunate person 
who bore the royal dignity. In India that system 
is still in active operation ; the indolence and the 
vices of native princes, aided sometimes by their 
peculiar circumstances* throw them into the custody 
of the bold or the designing; and from the thraldom 
which thus involves them they rarely escape, but 
by the death of their keeper Their people, in the 
meantime, are generally exposed to the most dread¬ 
ful oppression, mu] king and country have alike 
cause to me the lamentable weakness which ham in¬ 
vested a subject with the power of sovereignty 
divested of the name. 

The event which next calls for notice is the re* 
turn of an expedition fitted out against the Portu¬ 
guese settlement of Macao. The dispatch of the 
expedition ™ suggested by the state of affairs in 
Europe, whore the French Emperor meditated and 
was endeavouring to effect the subjection of Portu¬ 
gal as well os Spain to his power. Tlie object pro¬ 
posed by the Indian government was attained : Ma¬ 
cao was occupied without difficulty, but the Chinese 
authorities immediately stopped the British trade. 

The force diHpatched against Macao thereupon 
abandoned their acquisition, and returned to India, 
having twice traversed the distance between Bengal 
ant] Macao, with no other result than that of afford* 
big, at considerable expenses fresh occasion for the 
manifestation of the jealousy of the Chinese, The 
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chat, xxit, measure which was suggested by the committee of 
suprarargnes at Canton gave great displeasure at 
Lome. The Court of Directors paffled a resolution 
condemning in severe terms the conduct of the 
committee in proceeding, “ upon unaccredited ro¬ 
ll lours without any jiermisfiion of the government of 
China or previous corriiniiuicntinii with it, to en¬ 
courage “ the Bengal government to send a mili¬ 
tary force to take possession of Macao,” and ™- 
eiuding with a declaration that a change in the lead¬ 
ing members of tho committee bar! thereby become 
necessary — which change was immediately com¬ 
menced by tlie appointment of a new president.* 

A.D. ISO'S. Tn this year the British government first hrcanie 
connected by treaty with the sovereign of J 4 thore, 
Runjnet Singh. This extraordinary person had 
afforded some ground for apprehension; hut a ne¬ 
gotiation, conducted by Mr. Metcalf, f assisted by a 
military force, ended in the conclusion of a treaty, 
by which the British government engaged not to 
interfere with the territories or subjects of the SeSk 
chief north of the Sutlege, he on lib part binding 
himself not to maintain within his territories on the 
left hank of that river more troops than might 
necessary for carrying on the ordinary functions of 
government, and to abstain from encroaching on 
llie rights of the chiefs in the vicinity. 

The untoward result of the expedition to Macao 
was not tin 1 only misfortune of the |ieriod inlin e- 

* IVucLcdiiign af Cutirt taf Directors* 14th March, 1810* 
f Nuw Sir Charte* Metcalf, G.GD. 
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diately under notice. Circinxwbtnces occurred in chap, xxu. 
the army of Mud ms calculated to excite far more 
regret and far greater apprehension for the interests 
of Great Britain in the East, 

From a variety of cumes, the army of India was 
slow In attaining that perfect system of subordina¬ 
tion which h alike required by military duty and 
essentia] to military efficiency. The fact of its 
officers living* in bo many instances, apart from all 
society but their own, while it tended to cherish 
habits of exclusiveness and assumption, afforded 
opportunity also for the excitement and encourage¬ 
ment of discontent Where men have no employ¬ 
ment for their leisure but the discussion of their 
grievances, real grievances will not fail to he mag* 
nllied and imaginary ones tn be invented. The 
anxiety felt by most officers to obtain the means of 
returning home, tended to make them peculiarly 
sensitive In regard to pecuniary affairs; and the 
inequalities existing at the different presidencies 
with respect to allowances* afforded to portions of 
the army specious reasons for dissatisfaction. In¬ 
subordination had also been cherished by the undue 
indulgence shewn by the authorities at home to 
persons whose offences called for severe punishment, 
more especially in the case of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
who* after haying* as commander of a brigade, fo¬ 
mented and abetted mutiny in the army of Bengal* 
was appointed cotnmnnder-ln-chief of the army at 
Mod ms. From these and other causes tho Indian 
army remained long in a -tnte of unhealthy irrit;i« 
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chap, xxit- biiity, capable of beiug thrown into confusion Ity 
— the occurrence of the slightest cireumstauee culcu- 
lutcil to afford ground for discontent. Such exciting 
couse could never be lung minting 1 , and the effect of 
any that might occur could not fail to derive addi¬ 
tional strength from the apiieamnce — perhaps in 
some cases more than the mere appearance—of an¬ 
il ue favour towards the K ing’s officers in comparison 
with those of the Company. 

In the Madras army discontent had for some time 
been gradually increasing in extent and gaining in 
intensity. Those who should have checked it— 
officers of high standing and long experience — un- 
fort unately lent their aid to increase the feeling- 
Among them Colonel Arthur St* Ltger, a brave 
officer but nn intemperate man, stood conspicuous. 
So early as March, 1S07, the government of Madras, 
in addressing the Court of Directors, felt called 
upon thus to advert to his conduct, and to the feel- 
ing prevailing in the army:—“ We have already 
stated that a very dangerous spirit of cabal has 
shewn itself among several officers in your army. 
The feeling has been greatly influenced by the im¬ 
punity with which the Honourable Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonel St, Legcr lias been hitherto aide to brave and 
insult the authority of this government; for it is 
with concern that we observe, in addition to tho 
explanations which we have already given regarding 
the conduct of that officer, that every means of the 
most public culture have been taken lit most of the 
principal military station* to hold np Lieutenant- 
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Colonel St- Legtr m the champion of the rights of cbap* 
the Company's amiy t and as one whose example 
calls for imitation. 7 '* 

Colonel St. Leger was far From being tho only offi¬ 
cer of high milk who engaged in this unworthy course. 

On the removal of Sir John Cmdock, General 
McDowall, of his Majesty's service, had been ap¬ 
point vd to the office of commandcr-iii-ehie£ That 
officer had a grievance of his own which be threw 
into the common stock * and forthwith applied him¬ 
self vigorously to aggravate and extend the ill-feel- 
ing whEeh ho found existing. The Court of Directors 
had departed from established precedent by not ap* 
pointing the new comtnander-in-chief to a seat in 
coimdL This was not intended as a personal slight 
to General McDowalh the Court having adopted on 
general grounds the principle of excluding provincial 
commanders-in-chief from council- While, however, 
it is impossible to excuse the conduct of General Me 
Do wall in perverting the influence of his authority 
to uses most disgraceful to himself and mofrt dangerous 
to the interests which it was his duty to uphold* it is 
equally impossible to discern the wisdom or propriety 
of tho course taken by the Court. It is not chav to 
discover even a plausible reason for excluding the 
commander-in-chief from council, while the conve¬ 
nience and ail vantage of admitting him to a place 
there arc obvious* U uhappily the person on whom, in 
tliis instance, the penalty of exclusion fell was a man 
reckle^ of his own honour and of that of hii country 

* MiStury Setter from Fori £t, Ckurgt, 6th Murch p 1S07- 
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t hai' l xx it. ltl pursuit of revenge* He Assumed the command 
si abort time before the arrival of Sir George Bar- 
low* who thus found the army arrayed in opposition 
to the government by the man whoso duty it was to 
hold it in eubordlnation. Sir George Barlow bail 
other difficulties. Mr. Petrie, a member of Mvncilp 
had held the government provisionally from the 
supersession of Lord William Bentinck, and* judging 
from his subsequent conduct, he up pears to have 
been dissatisfied with the brief tenure of his autho¬ 
rity* From the time of Sir George Barlow's arrival 
he w as found m unceasing opposition to the governor, 
even to the extent of the sdiandcmmeiit of his own 
recorded opinions* The new and the old governor 
thus became engaged in deputes, in the course 
of which it must in candour be admitted that there 
were times when neither of them appeared to much 
advantage* 

While Lord William Bemtioct had exercised the 
functions of govemmeut, and Sir John Cmdock 
retained the command of the army, it had been de¬ 
termined to abolish a system of tent contract of no 
lung standing, and tfic continuance of which wii& 
l>eiieved tn be injurious to the public interests. On 
Sir George Harlow devolved the duty of giving elfeet 
to the determination, and m the nte-iaure was offen¬ 
sive to the commanding officers of corps, fresh 
gmmid for dissatisfaction with the government 
generally, mid with Sir George Barlow especially, 
was alibi'd ed* 

The officer* of the Madras army were pie paring 
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rm address to the governor-genera! on their griev- chap. xxii. 
ance-s. The fcimmander-in-ciief, m accordance with 

I tin duty, issued a circular letter disommtorLTncmg 
the measure; hut be destroyed its effect by encou¬ 
raging, in Im personal and private intorcnarHo with 
his officers?, the pr-ftceedings which be officially do 
Bounced, He did not T indeed* confine his attempts 
tu excite discontent within the limits of private com- 
mmiiciUicm. Some of them were made publicly; and 
one remarkable instance was furnished in am address 
made by the commandBr-in-ebief on reviewing an 
European regiment in the northern cirears .* 

1 laving scattered widely and abundantly the seeda 
of disaffection, Geneml McDowall determined to 
leave it to time and circumstance to bring them to 
maturity. He resolved to quit the country, an in¬ 
tention indeed which he appears to have entertained 
long before, hut which be probably postponed in the 
hope, too well grounded, of preparing the elements of 
extensive Diiscliicf Hie conduct now became more 
violent and more open- He placed tinder anvat 
the qiiarter-niastiT-gejiertih Colonel JVI on ro+ upun a 
charge of casting imputations on the character of 
the army in an official report drawn up many months 
previously. The jmlge-advociite-gencral had given 
his opinion that no legal matter of charge 
existed against Colonel Monro, and thereupon 

* A singlu brief etinwt fnm thi* luldreaa w ill Ehcwite tflmrra- 
tci # oe wlII ita the spirit m winch the oonmnsttder-ift-chl^ neted : 

II Ftum iiL&ciy cirriirnttancEs- tUh fe^imeait Ima tnjtMi uvvrlouSivd, 
buiJ ± 1 uuy EiU\ iicgkcttd, 4 ' 
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chap, xxiu tlie goYpmiiiGnt released him. General McDowall 
now embarked for Europe, leaving behind him 
an offensive and inflammatory general order, which 
wag published after his departure by the deputy 
adjutant-general. Up m its appearance the go¬ 

vernment formally removed General Me Do wail 
from the office of commander-m-ehtef and gave 
further evidence r>F displeasure by suspending both 
the officer by whom the offensive order had been 
published and bis principal. 

These expressions of the opinion of government 
seem to have produced little effect upon the offi¬ 
cers of the army* a portion of whom manifested 
their sympathy with the parties thus visited with 
pmnahment, by preparing and circulating for signa¬ 
tures a memorial to the governor-funeral, and an 
address to the displaced deputy adjutant-general. 
These proceedings being regarded as S neons istent 
with military subordination* an order of government 
a, o, iec9. appeared on the 1st of May, severely animadverting 
on the comluct of the officers most active in the 
circulation of the offensive papure, suspending seve¬ 
ral officers* including Colonel St. Leger* from the 
service, and removing others from particular com¬ 
mands. 

The more marked indications of ill-feeling towards 
the government had hitherto been exhibited by that 
portion of the army serving in Tmmneore, The 
publication of the order of the 1st of May led to 
acta of insubordination, not only more violent than 
any which had previously token place, but more 
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general. At Hyderabad* Masulipatmn. Seringapa- chap. Jtxit. 
turn, and ether places, discontent, previously Ul 
suppressed, burst into open mutiny; in one lament¬ 
able instance blood was shed, in consequence of the 
redistil nee offered to the passage of a revolted batta¬ 
lion from Chittledroog to join the disaffected in Serin- 
gnpatom. 

Widely however ns the seeds of discontent 'were 
spread, and rapidly as they had sprung into life, 
there was no principle of permanence in the resist¬ 
ance to authority thus suddenly called forth. That 
which had been done under the influence of ex¬ 
cited feeling was not of a nature to War the calm 
reflection which time could not fail to suggest. The 
dissatisfied could not but perceive that, while they 
were placing the interests of their country in peril, 
they wore in all human probability involving them¬ 
selves in ruin, while the iuconsistency and disho¬ 
nour of the course into w'hich they had Iseen seduced 
were not less evident than its folly. The first mani¬ 
festation of n returning sense of duty was at Hyder¬ 
abad; the example was speedily followed at other 
places: and thus ended a movement which in its 
common cement and progress seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the British government in the part 
of India in which St occurred. Lord Min to, on 
learning the nature and extent of the disaffection, 
had proceeded without delay to Madras; but thu 
crisis had passed before he arrived. 

Few remarks are requisite on such a subject as 
the conduct of the Madras army. ft cannot be 
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cfwr, xxir. necessary to inquire whether mutiny he in any case 
justifiable or not; but the judgments of popular 
opinion, not less than those of law, should be 
framed with due regard to circumstances, Many 
of those concerned in the unhappy proceedings 
under notice were young men, led to take part 
in them by the criminal advice and criminal ex¬ 
ample of those to whom, as their senior and su¬ 
perior officers, they looked with respect and defe¬ 
rence, This extenuating circumstance was permit¬ 
ted to have its just effect: and though the number 
of those who had participated, in a greater or less 
degree, in the outbreak was large, tlio punishments 
were few. The great criminal—he for whom no 
punishment that it becomes a civilised government 
to inflict could be regarded as too severe—lived not 
to receive retribution. The ship in which General 
McDownll took his passage to Europe w r ns lost, 
and in the waste of water* he Found that impunity 
which lie could scarcely have expected had he sur¬ 
vived. 

The conduct of Sir George Harlow was violently 
attacked at home, bat a majority iu the Court, of 
Directors approved it. His coadjutor, Mr. Petrie, 
who had differed from the governor on almost every 
point on which difference was possible, was less for¬ 
tunate. He was removed from council, and the 
Court repaired their former error by appointing the 
new' commauder-in-chief. Sir Samuel Anebrnuty, to 
the vacant seat. 

The admin hum ion of Lord Min to was marked 
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by brighter incidents than the misconduct «f the cha p, x xii. 
army uf Madras; to some of these it is satisfactory 
to turn- 

During the wars which followed the French Re¬ 
volution. the injuries sustained by our commerce, 
from the enemy's settlements in the Indian seas, 
were severely felt. The principal setttB of annoy¬ 
ance were the Mosc&rcnha Isles, comprising the Isle 
of Hniirbon, or Moscarenho, properly s« called; 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France; the small Island 
of Rodriguez; and others of inferior note. Such 
a group, lying on the very highway uf the commerce 
between India and England, could not be left in the 
I Hinds of mi active ntul insidious foe with impunity, 
and the actual results fully realised all that might 
have been anticipated. From the Mauritius espe¬ 
cially, French cruisers issued in vast numliera to 
prowl over the Indian seas, and the consequent loss 
was immense. It has lieen said that, previously to 
the fid I of this island, the insurance office* of Bengal 
alone were losers to the amount of three millions 
sterling from captures. The amount may lie ex¬ 
aggerated, hat there can be no doubt of its having 
been very great. 

That such a course of things should have boon 
allowed to proceed eo long unchecked, argues little 
either for the wisdom or the activity of the British 
gov cm men t; hut its toleration was in perfect har¬ 
mony with the indifference usually manifested on 
such occasions, A persuasion had indeed long pre¬ 
vailed, that the Mauritius could nut lie successfully 
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chap. xxji. assailed by a hostile force, and this persuasion the 
French naturally weed their liest endeavours to en- 
courage. A plausible error, once established, is 
bard to be shaken, and the currency of a belief that 
the island was impregnable, combined with the im¬ 
perturbable apathy with which British statesmen 
have generally regarded the interests of our Indian 
possessions, must account for the supineness which 
so long left a valuable branch of commerce at the 
mercy of the enemy. The Marquis Wellesley had 
been well aware of the evil, and meditated measures 
for the reduction of the settlements which gave 
the enemy the power of indicting it; buL cir¬ 
cumstances prevented his carrying ids views into 
e fleet- 

Thu enormous extent of loss at length roused 
the British cabinet to some exertions. Admiral 
Bertie, who commanded on the Cape of Good Hope 
station, was ordered to enforce a rigorous blockade. 
The service was intrusted to Captain Rowley; and, 
to assist the con tempi ate d operations, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H, S. Keating, of his Majesty’s Sfith foot, 
&,D.isw. was, Ln ISilO, dispatched from India, with a smaJJ 
force, to occupy the Island of Rodriguez, about one 
lititu| red miles distant from the Mauritius. 

On his arrival he found only two families on thu 
island, and of course took possession of it without 
difficulty. After some time spent in acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the const, Commodore Rowley 
resolved to make tin attack upon the town of St. 
I’auFs the chief port of the Isle of Hourlion, and 
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for tills purpose roijuented the co- 0 ]>e ration of chap. xxii. 
Colonel KKiting. A detachment was forthwith 

embarked from Rodrigue* to join Commodore 
Rowley off Port Louis,, the capital of tbo Mauri¬ 
tian 

On the evening of the 19th of September, the a.d.isw. 
force destined for the attack stood for the Isle of 
Dour him, and, on the following morning, disem¬ 
barked to the smith ward of Pont, de Gallotte, seven 
miles from St. Foul's. The landing was effected 
with great dexterity, and the troops immediately 
commenced a forced march, in order, if jvnssible, to 
cross the causeways extending over the lake or pond 
of St. Pauls before the enemy discovered tlieir de¬ 
barkation. In this they succeeded; and they had 
tbo further good fortune of passing the strongest 
position of the enemy liefure the French hud lime 
to form in sufficient force. By seven o'clock, tlio 
assailants were in possession of the first two bat¬ 
teries, Lambousiere and la Centiere, and the guns 
were forth with turned against the enemy's dripping, 
whose well-directed fire of grape, from within pistol- 
shot of the shore, had greatly annoyed the British 
force. 

A detachment, consisting of the second column, 
under Captain Iminck, of the Bombay infantry, was 
now' dispatched to take possesion of the third battery. 

La Ncuve, which the enemy had abandoned ; hut, on 
its wav, it fell in with the main force of the enemy, 
strongly [Misted within stone walls, with eight sii- 
potmders on its flanks. They were charged in gallant 
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ojaf. xxii. style* bet without driving them from their position. 
Captain Harvey, with the third column, then mo veil to 
support Captain I m lack, and succeeded in taking two 
of the enemy's gam. The action now became warm 
and general. The French were reinforced from the 
hills and from the ships in the harbour—the British 
hy the advance of the reserve* which had previously 
covered the batteries. The guns of the first and 
second batteries were spiked* and the third was 
occupied by seamen under the command of Cap 
tain Willoughby, who soon opened its fire upon the 
shipping* The enemy now gave way, the fourth 
and fifth batteries were won without resistance, ant! 
-■it hrdf-past eight the town of St, raids was in the 
possession of the British. 

Till this period the naval force had been com¬ 
pelled to remain inactive, as they could not venture 
to attack the enemy's ship, lest they should annoy 
the British troops, who were within range. They 
now stood in* Captain Fym taking the lead* and 
opened their fire upon the enemy’s ship* all of 
which cut their cobles and drifted on shore. The 
seamen, however, succeeded in heaving them off 
without any material Injury, 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was 
achieved was inconsiderable. The detachment em¬ 
barked from Rodrigues consisted of only three 
hundred mid sixty weight officers and men. It was 
strengthened hy one hundred seamen and one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six marines from the blockading 
squadron; thus making a total of six hundred and 
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four. The victory was gained with the compars- ciiAFrXXti- 
tively trifling km of fifteen tilled, fifty-eight wound¬ 
ed, and three mining. 

The sucem which attended the attempt seems 
to have paralyzed the enemy. General lies Bmatea, 
the commander of the island, marched from the 
capital* St. Denis, to rcpd the invaders, and on the 
evening of the 22nd of September appeared with 
considerable force on the bilk above St. Paul's; hut. 
either from overrating the n uni ben of the British, 
or from some other cause, at which it were vain to 
guess* he ret mated, and terminated hie career by 
shooting hi time If. He left behind him a pftjier* 
which sufficiently illustrates the state of ins feeling?, 
though it but imperfectly accounts for his despair 
of success. It was to this effect: W I will not he a 
traitor to my country. 1 will not, in consequence 
of what I foresee from the hatred mid ambition of 
pome individuals, who arc attached to a revolution¬ 
ary sect, sacrifice the inhabitants in the useless de¬ 
fence of an open colony. Death nw&ita me on the 
sesJTohL T prefer giving it myself; mid I recom¬ 
mend my wife and children to Providence, and to 
those who can feel for them." 

Judging from the temper with which Buonaparte 
was accustomed to regard unsuccessful commanders, 

I lie apprehensions of General Dos Bmslea cannot bo 
considered unreasonable. It is gratifying to know 
that Isis wishes with regard to his family wore not 
disappointed ; they found in the British commander 
vol* iv. l 
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chap, xxtt* thoge humane and generous feelings which their 
deceased protector bad invoked on their behalf. 
The widow of the general having expressed a wish 
to go to her own family at the Mauritius, Commo¬ 
dore Rowfev immediately appointed ti vessel, with a 
cartel bag, to convey her thither, with her children, 
servants Mid effects. 

The career of the small British force had been 
highly brilliant, and* in addition to its actual 
achievements, it hml obviously inspired a degree of 
terror altogether dispropurtioned to its extent; but 
it was quite unequal to undertake the conquest of 
the island; and this result formed no part of the 
plan of those who projected the attack. In the de¬ 
struction of the batteries and the capture of the 
shipping in the harbour, a part of which were prizes 
which had been recently taken by the enemy, nil 
that was sought for was attained. As much public 
property as could be carried away was embarked, 
the remainder was destroyed* and the island for 
a while abandoned; the squadron resuming Its usual 
occupation* and Colonel Keating, with his troops, 
returning to Rodriguez. 

In the following year, preparations were made 
for a serious attempt to an nib i lute the French power 
in the Indian seas; an attempt encouraged by the 
success of a desultory but brilliant exploit achieved 
by Captain Willoughby, who, at the head of about 
a hundred of the crew of the Nmrmde $ which lie 
commanded, landed at Jacolct in the Mauritius 
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The landing wm? effected under the fire of two bat- chap, xxir 
tones, and* as the assailants formed on the Wefij 
they became exposed to a heavy discharge of mas* 
ketry i but in ten minutes the fim battery was in 
their possession, and having spiked the gnna, they 
marched to the guard-house, which was protected 
by ten field-pieces, some regular troops, and a strung 
detach meat of anil tern They were charged by 
Captain Willoughby and his little hand, and imme¬ 
diately gave way* abandoning their guns and their 
commanding officer, who was made prisoner in the 
act of spiking them. 

The British then pushed on to the second and 
stronger battery, to gain which they bad to pass the 
river Lo Goulet, swollen and greatly increased in ra¬ 
pidity by heavy rains. The difficulty of crossing the 
river having been conquered, the battery was im¬ 
mediately carried and the commander taken. Here* 
m before, the guns were spiked, anil the parly were 
about to return to their first ship, when the troops 
which Lad fled from the battery again appeared, 
strongly reinforced by militia and irregulars, Cap¬ 
tain Willoughby advanced towards them, and on his 
coming within musket-shot they opened their tire. 

Suspecting that they would again have recourse 
to flight, the British commander made an oblique 
movement, with the intention of getting into their 
rear; but the moment this was discovered by the 
militia they fled, followed by the regulars, with a 
celerity I hat defied pursuit, Finally, Captain Wib 
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chap. xxii. Ion [fill »v burnt the signal-house and flng-staflL ami, 
earning with Lim some field-pieces and stores, re- 
embarked with all his men except one, who was 
killed. 

The organized system of operations against the 
French islands was not acted upon until later in the 
year. The lint step was to renew the attempt against 
the Tale of Bourbon, with sufficient strength to take 
and retain jnissession of that colony. For this pur¬ 
pose, the force at Rodriguez, under command of 
Colonel Keating, was augmented from the three 
presidencies to the number of three thousand six 
hundred and fifty rank and tile, of whom about one* 
half were Europeans. Colonel Keating had iieen 
long occupied in training ids troops, at Rodriguez, 
to the service to which they were destined, accus¬ 
toming them to a country intersected with ravines 
ami precipices, like that in which they were atwnit 
to act. The transports, which conveyed the rein¬ 
forcements, arrived off Rodriguez on the 2hth of 
a.d, iav&. June; but the unfavourable state of the weather 
detained the expedition from proceeding until the 
3rd of July. Before it sailed. Colonel Keating 
communicated to the con imam! ere of brigades the 
information ho had acquired as to the enemya 
strength and position, and his own determination 
as to the mode of operations. Tins, in hie own 
words, was “ to strike the first blow at the heart 
of the enemy,” to gain possession of the capital, 
and let farther proceedings be guided by circum¬ 
stances. Every tiling during the night, or before 
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daylight, was to be carried by the bayonet. Colonel chap. xxn. 

Keating judiciously meluding that the French 

Island force, trained in a Bysteni of tiring from Ijc- 

Iiitnl walls and houses. and from the opposite Hide 

of ho passable m vines, would never be brought to 

stand ngainst English bayonets. 

On the tltf.i of July, the whole of the expedition a.d. ima. 
came to a rendezvous about fifty miles to the wind¬ 
ward of the Isle of Bourbon, when part of the troops 
Here removed from the tianfljKirts on board his Ma¬ 
jesty's squadron, consisting of the Boadiam, the Si¬ 
rius, the Ijihifjenia, the Af<t<jkienit>’, and the Naritic, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley, which 
immediately stood for the different points of debark¬ 
ation. On the afternoon of the 7 th, most of the 
ships bud arrived at their destined stations off the 
island, mid preparations were made for lauding the 
troops. This was effected to some extent. Cap¬ 
tain Fym landed the whole of the troops on board 
his frigate, the Si rim, at Grnudo Chnloupe, a part 
of the beach about six miles to the westward of 
*St. Denis, the capita) of the island ; and I lieutenant 
Wtitling, of that frigate, with his men, took posses¬ 
sion of a neighbouring height, thereby preventing 
reinforcements being sent to &t. Denis from the 
neigh Inuring town of St. FauTs. 

The other point of descent was the Riviere de 
Pluies, about three miles to the eastward of St. Denis. 

The Ijeaeh on that side of the island is composed of 
large shingle, steep and difficult of access, and the 
wind, which is 1 very uncertain in these latitudes 
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ctiAr. sxi L suddenly ami violently Increasing, the surf rose to 
an unexpected height. Captain Willoughby, ever 
the fir*t at the post of danger, pushed off with a 
party of seamen and a detachment, of troops, in the 
E*tafitte, prize schooner. A few boats followed, 
and the men were lauded with the loss of only four; 
but the schooner and several of the lioats were 
dashed to pieces in the surf. Another small hotly 
of troojw effected a lauding somewhat more to the 
right, under Lieutenant-Colonel William Maclend, 
of his Majesty’s (ilfth Foot. A small transport was 
placed upon the beach to act as a breakwater, in 
the hope that the men might he enabled to laud 
over her stem or under her Ice ; this was nhly per¬ 
formed by Lieutenant Lloyd, of the Boadicea; but 
the violence of the weather, and the natural difficul¬ 
ties of tho situation, frustrated the success of tiro 
attempt, and it was found impossible to laud any 
more troops that evening. Those who bad succeeded 
in landing bud lost a considerable part of their arms 
and all their ammunition was damaged. 

It now become on object of importance to com¬ 
municate with the detachment on shore, but all 
hope of doing so seemed cut oft' by the circum¬ 
stances which suspended the landing of the troops. 
In this emergency the desired means of communi¬ 
cation were furnished by that uticotif|uunible spirit 
which our country men have so often displayed 
under circumstances which almost justify despair. 
Lieutenant Foulstone, of the 69th regiment, volun¬ 
teered to swim to shore: his oiler was accepted; 
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ho ntide the attempt, and ssunceeded* by diving chap, xxu, 
under tlm surf, from whence he wil* dnigged by a 
liu&t-tiooL By the gallantry of t hm high-spirited 
officer, orders wore conveyed to Colonel Madeod, 
the senior officer of the detachment on ehorOp. to 
take possesion of St. Marie for the night* Tlnit 
officer immediately mure Lied with his slender force, 
and carried the fort at the point of the bayonet 

The impracticability of disembarking any more 
troops to the wind ward, during the existing state of 
the weather, being apparent it waa resolved to dis¬ 
patch the remainder to Grande Clmloupe,* where 
the landing was successfully effected. 

In the meantime, the brigade under Lieutenant- 
Colunel Hastings Fraser, SGih Foot, which bad pre- 
vioualy landed at Grande Choloupe, had pushed for¬ 
ward a party, the commanding officer leading the way, 
to dislodge a body of riflemen who occupied the 
heights and kept up a harassing fire. This was soon 
accomplished* and the brigade moved rapidly over the 
mountains townnls St,Uenis. They halted tliere dnr- 
ing the night, then began to descend at four o'clock 

* St, Pierre, who visited thu spot in 1770, says* ** Wc de- 
i^ndpl jlill] cmgc to tlie Grande Ckloupc. Jt Is a frightful 
valley, formed by two mountain* that art very «t«p. We walked 
jMirt uf the wnj% which the min htid rendered dangerous. and at 
tlie hot turn wc found nndva between the two monmums m the 
itxmngeft BobtuLSe I hud ever seen ; we me, in n maimer, between 
two wiklla, the heavens only hunting over out head* ? we crcr?*ed 
the rivulet, and raune it lemptii £□ tlir shore apposite the Chrlonpe, 

At the bottom nf thu nbys* there reigns m eternal calm, bnwerer 
the winds hluw on Lbc mountains,'" 
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fiiiAP. x.\iL on the following morning* having in the interval 
l>een joined by sepoys, pioneers, mid artillery. They 
found the enemy drawn up on the plain in two 
columns, each with a field-piece at its head, sup¬ 
ported by some heavy cannon on the redoubt. A 
severe fire of ordnance and musketry was opened 
upon the British force, who, however, advanced in 
admirable order. On reachiug the plain, orders 
were gi ven to charge. The French remained stea¬ 
dily at their guns until the British grenadiers came 
in contact with thorn, when, finding that the thun¬ 
der of their ordnance was to tie met with the silent 
but deadly thrust of the bayonet, they retired and 
attempted to form behind the parapet of the redoubt. 
From this they were speedily driven by the weapon 
they so much dreaded; the British colours were 
hoisted on the top of the redoubt, two guns which 
had been spiked were rendered serviceable and 
turned against the enemy, and the butteries to the 
west of the river St. Denis were stunned and demo¬ 
lished, Thus the main force of the island was 
totally defeated by n body of troops not amounting 
to six hundred men. The commandant. Colontr) 
St Susannc, escaped with difficulty, and the officer 
second in command was wounded and made pri¬ 
soner. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, a brigade 
under, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Drummond, of 
the Kings 86th* which hud been landed that morn¬ 
ing at Gmudo Cbaloupe, arrived insight of SL Denis, 
after a severe march over the miHiutaiuE, harassed by 
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tks enemy'’« ehasseim who hung upon their flanks. ohar xxn. 
As they approached, they wore exposed to a heavy 
fire of cannon, grape, shells, and musketry from 
the town, without a possibility of either returning 
or avoiding it. Colonel Fra&er, however, kept up 
a brink tiro upon the town from the redoubt. 

About four o'clock, he was joined by Colonel Drum¬ 
mond's brigade; and Colonel Keating, who had 
landed at noon with the rest of the troop,, appeared 
on the heights. Prcpmtion-H were now made for a 
simultaneous attack upon the plane, when, at the 
very moment of advance, a Hag of truce arrived 
to treat for the surrender of the bland, Colonel 
Fraser having refused to negotiate on any other 
ten]]&. 

Tho articles of capitulation stipulated for the 
immediate evacuation of all the military posts and 
the surrender of all public stores; the troops of the 
line and Garde Natinmde to march out with the 
honours of war; the former to surrender m pri- 
Huiicra, the officers 1 mug allowed to retain their 
swords and military decorations und embarked, as 
well as the troo^ either for England or the Cape, 
with the exception of the commandant, St. Snsanne, 
who was to lie allowed to depart either to France 
or the Mauritius on his parole of honour. To these 
a provision was added, that funeral honoura sliotild 
he paid to the French officers who had fallen* ac¬ 
cording to their respective rank. The laws, cm- 
toinOt and religion of the inhabitants, as well a* their 
private property, were to be respected* 
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chap. xxii. The ordnance fount] at St, Pirn Is and St. Don is 
amounted to one hundred and forty-live pieces of 
heavy artillery* The loss fmstaiued in making ttie 
conquest was slight; eighteen killed* seventy-nine 
wtiundod* and four drowned in bulling* That of 
the enemy was never precisely ascertained, but it 
wad very considerable* 

The capture of the Island of Bourbon was prin- 
cipaliy desired as a preliminary to that of the still 
mom important settlement of the Mauritius; and 
in anticipation of our attempts upon that islands 
Mr, Forquhar, the English governor of the Isle of 
Bourbon, published an address to the inhabitants 
of the Mauritius,, the distribution of winch he found 
means of effecting from the He tin Basse! which 
liar] been taken jsossessioii of by a party from his 
Majesty's embers- This acquisition was made m a 
very brilliant manner. Five boats from the Sirius 
and the Iphigmia proceeded on the night of the 
13th August to the landing-place on the north-west 
side of the island* which was defended by a chevaux- 
du-frise and two howitzers. To gain this spoil it 
was necessary to pass a. battery of several guns* and 
fortunately the attempt wain favoured by a heavy 
cloud suddenly obscuring the moan, which had pre¬ 
viously been shining with great brightness Before? 
however, the bouts reached the bn ding-place, the 
enemy discovered and eorameueed firing upon them: 
two inen were killed and several wounded* but, 
in.thing daunted, the assaihurts advanced mid landed* 
Lieutenant Norman* in attempting to scale the 
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works, was allot through tlie heart by a sentinel chap. Nil*, 
above: he was immediately shut by one of the 
seamen, who, headed by lieutenant Wutliug, spee- 
ilily ascended the walk. A brief liui warm eneoun- 
ter followed* in which the British had seven men 
killed and eighteen wounded ; but they succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the wails- Lieutenant 
Walling than proceeded to attack the batteries on 
the south-east side, where he was met by Lieutenant 
Chads, who had landed at another point and stormed 
mid carried the works there, without the loss of a 
man* The two parties being united, tbc French 
commandant offered no further resistance, but sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. 

Tbc bland was intrusted to tbc charge of Captain 
Willoughby* who availed himself of its proximity 
to the Mauritius to pay visits to the coasts of the 
hitter. Mis first attack was upon Font du Diablo, 
which wtls stormed and carried; the French com¬ 
mander and three of his men killed, and three gun¬ 
ners made prisoners. The guns were spiked* tbc 
carriages burnt, and the magazine blown up ; after 
which Captain Willoughby moved on to Grand Port* 
a distance of twelve miles. He remained on the 
inland until sunset, and a strong party of the enemy, 
which attacked hi in, were put to the rout with the 
loss of six men. On another occasion be destroyed 
the signal-house and staff at Grand Riviere, blew up 
the remaining works at Pout du Dinble, and retired 
without molestation. 

Tbc ilriti&U arms bud hitherto been eminently 
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chaf. xx]!. succe^fuL but the flattering hop*?* which their suc¬ 
cess bail called forth now sustained a severe check 
by m series of dilate ns, which for a time gave tire 
enemy the dominion of the Indian seas. Among 
other prizes they succeeded In capturing the II uid* 
ham and Cn/ltm^ jiist-Indminen, These ships, with 
another Company's ship, the Aftell, were sailing for 
Madras, when they were attacked by ft French squa¬ 
dron under Commodore ihiperre, The Indmmen 
maintained a very girt hint and hard-fought contest 
with ft very superior force for several hours; when 
the Windham and the Ceyhm, having sustained 
serious loss in killed and wounded, and much injury 
in their hulk, masts, and rigging, were compelled to 
strike. The after taking its share in the 

unequal struggle, effected its escape under cover of 
the darkm.-sa of t)ie night. The French account of 
this transaction wejlm marked with that bad faith 
which has ton often characterized the official state- 
incuts of our neighbours, and which was almost 
tmlveiml during the reign of Buonaparte : it asserted 
that the Ash'll had struck her colours previously to 
her escape—an accusation which the captain and his 
officers publicly refuted. 

The success of the enemy was not restricted to 
encounters with merchant ships. The French squa¬ 
dron, wi th the tw o I ad i amen, their prizes, ran for 
Fort Sud-Est, in the Mauritius, at the entrance of 
which lay the lie du Pass#* which the English had 
occupied ami garrisoned. Four British frigates 
were also cruizing off the station, and in the at tempt 
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to make the port, the Wimlkam East-Indiainan was chap. xxji. 
turned and recaptured by the j Sirius* Captain Pvm. 

Having dispatched his prize Id Buttibon* that officer 
formed the design of attacking the French squadron 
in the harbour; but, not being sufficiently aware of 
the difficulties of the navigation, the attempt termi¬ 
nated in defeat and serious loss. Three of the ships 
took the ground, and the fourth vm prevented from 
dosing with the enemy. These unfortunate occur¬ 
rences enabled the foe to open all their guns upon 
a single vessel, the Nereid^ commanded by Captain 
Willoughby. The fortitude and courage displayed 
by tbis officer and his crew were beyond alE praise, 
and probably have never been surpassed. Deprived 
of all efficient assistance from the other frigates, the 
jVrm'fA? singly maintained the contest for the almost 
incredible space of ten hour*. Captain Willoughby 
Inst an eye, and was otherwise dreadfully injured in 
the head, A boat was sent from the Sirius to bring 
him off, hut he declared he would neither al moduli 
his men, nor strike the British flag while there wag 
a single man on board able to support it. He kept 
bis word—he fought the ship till every man of her 
whole crow, consisting of two hundred and eighty, 
was c ither killed or wounded ; and when the enemy 
took possession of their dearly purchased prize, they 
found only a miserable wreck, peopled with the 
maimed, the dying, and the dead. 

Of the remaining vessels, two, the Sirius and 
Afuyidittnt\ were 9« situated that their abandon¬ 
ment became necessary# and after setting fire to 
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chat. xxtj. them, their respective crcwfl wore landed on the 
lie du Passe; the fourth, the Jphiffcnw, was, with 
some difficulty, warped up to that anchorage, the 
enemy making no attempt to prevent her. In this 
situation she lay, without the power of removing 
from it, while the state of the little garrison at the 
isle became every day more forlorn ; their stoink, 
both of provisions and water, was low, ami they had 
no prospect of receiving succour. To complete their 
distress, they were blockaded by a French force; 
and as their means of subsistence wore almost itt on 
end T and escape was impossible, they were com¬ 
pelled to surrender* 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt was 
achieved ; its disastrous issue was complete: all the 
vessels engaged in it were cither destroyed, or full 
into the hands of the enemy. But thought s® it 
subsequently appeared* the undertaking was ill- 
judged, the conduct of those engaged in it was such 
as to enable their countrymen to call up the recol¬ 
lection* even of diseomfiture, without a blush. He- 
roism like that displayed by Captain Willoughby 
and his intrepid comrades sheds over defeat the 
lustre of victory. Amid scenes of blood and suffer¬ 
ing far suqsussing the ordinary horrors of warfare, 
these gallant spirits were insensible tn every thing 
but their own fluty and their country's honour. 
Never was duty more devotedly performed never 
wa« honour more completely sustained. 

The record of disaster* though drawing to a close, 
is not yet entirely complete* The Africnim* frignte 
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was taken by the enemy* after a severe action* in ciue, xxu* 
which her comnmader fell; ami another frigate, the 
Ckfffofl* shared the same fate. Thin vessel, hnvinrr 
nn board General A bercromble, appointed by the 
governor-geneml to take the command of the tnasps 
destined for the reduction of the Mauritius fell in 
with sa>nio French miizeA off the Island of Hour- 
lion. An action ensued* which was gallantly main¬ 
tained for five hours, when the Ctyfmh being din- 
Jnnfited and renderedungovernable by tins and other 
pauses* w as compel led to yield to adverse fortune 
and overwhelming force. It Is said that the French 
commander observed. that he should have the ho¬ 
nour of introducing General Abercrombie to the 
governor of the He of France sooner than he had 
expected* But this honour he was not destined to 
enjoy* In a few hours the Ceylon was retaken by 
the English, when the general* thanking M* Hume* 
fen for his kind Intention, said he felt extremely 
happy in being able to return the compliment, by 
introducing him to Commodore Stow ley. 

The necessity of wresting the Mauritius from tho 
enemy now bocame more than ever apparent* and 
preparations for the attempt were carried on with 
renewed vigour. On the 14th of October, Commo- a. m isio* 
do re Rowley soiled with a gallant squadron from 
the harbour of St, Paul's, to resume the blockade of 
the Mauritius raking with him Major-General Aber¬ 
crombie, to reconnoitre the situation of the French 
colony and concert the necessary measures f«r its 
radtoetiom He arrived off Port Louis on the X0th T 
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ciiav. xxil where he found the whole of the enemy 1 * naval force 
at anchor in the port, two only of the ship* being hi 
n state of apparent readme** for sea. 

Haring left a sufficient force to watch the enemy's 
movements and blockade the port, ho proceeded to 
Rodriguez, where the different divisions destined 
for the attack on the Mauritius were appointed to 
assemble, lie found that the troops from Bombay 
had already reached their destination. They were 
soon followed by those from Madras : but the nun- 
arrival of the divisions from Bengal ansi the Capo * 
at the expected time was a source uf great disap¬ 
pointment and anxiety, ns the stormy season was 
approaching, and in the event of unfevawraMo 
weaiher the danger to the fleet would He extreme. 
Ho therefore suggested to the general the propriety 
of standing out to sea with the troops already assem¬ 
bled* and cruizing to the windward of the French 
island* to await the junction of one or both of tlie 
divisions so anxiously looked fur. To this sugges- 
a.d, mk tion the general assented, arul the 22nd November 
was fixed fertile departure uf the fleet from Rndri* 
gnez. Every thing was in readiness on the previous 
i*veiling, when the welcome Intelligence was received 
that the Bengal division was ween in the offing* 

That not a moment might be lost, it was resolved 
that the convoys just arrived should be supplied 
with the requisite provision** from the beach and 
shipping, and, without dropping anchor, he ordered 
to accompany the fleet then getting under weigh: 
and soon after the fleet* consisting of nearly seventj 
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sail, stood from the anchotflge of Rodrigue* to the? chap, xxil 
selected point of debarkation. 

The coasts of the Mauritius are beset by daDgoruii!* 
rcefi^ ami the hkrnl has only two good lmrbouria. 

That eatled Port Sud-Esi* which was principally 
used bv the Dutch* is the more rapacious and being 
on the windward side of the island, it Is the taster 
of entrance as Well an the mnrv healthy; but the 
win d almost perpetually blowing in, the difficulty 
of getting ships out counterbalances the advantage 
offered by the facility with which they can enter. 

For thin reason* Fort Nonj-Oueet was preferred by 
the French when tie Mauritius came into their 
posscsurion, ami there, during the administration of 
Main* tie la Bmmloimais, who was governor from 
1734 to 1TC6, lljt> only town in the island was 
erected, in a narrow valley at the head of the luir- 
lomr. Tit is henceforward was the seat of govern- 
input, and the j«m and town were denominated 
Port Louis, 

The Portuguese, by whom the Island was dis¬ 
covered, do uotap|x*ar ever to have taken [mesearion 
of it. It was first occupied by the Dutch, in the 
seventeenth century, who gave it tlie name of Mau¬ 
ritius, in honour of I Vince Maurice of Nassau. 

These indefatigable trailers are said to have boon 
driven out of the island by the a warms of ruts until 
which it was infested, and it is certain that they 
nlMindmied it nltout the year 1710. Whether the 
French had less dread of the disagreeable quadru¬ 
peds which had conquered their predecessors, or 
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chap. x:UL possessed better means of contending' with them, is 
not recorded; but they took possession of the bland 
after it was forsaken by the Dutch* and always 
attached great importance to it. Raymil dwells 
enthusiastically upon its political and commercial 
advantages* and especially on its value as the moans 
of upholding French dominion in tbe East,* The 
statesmen of France had participated in this feel¬ 
ing, and hi noli labour bad been employed to place 
Fort Lnuia in a posture of defence- They seem, 
however, to have relied too implicitly upon the reef 
which surrounds the island, and to have concluded 
too hastily, that the town would only be attacked 
by sea. To guard against siidi an attack works of 
considerable strength were constructed. As the 

* Tide writer, after adverting In certain fhm far securing the 
rvsonrcE-fl of the Mauritius* exclaims, ” Thes this ifllnnd will fcw 
vTFh.nl it should, the bulwark of all the settlements which Frapec 
|®e?kh. , 9. nr may one day acquire, in the Indioj the centre of 
■ft military uj>rnation f-, offensive or defensive* which her intend 
will oblige her tu undertake 1 or to sustain in those distant it* 
giuii?. It is situated hi the African sens* junt at the rntrikni-c of the 
Indian Ocean. Though mised us high ns arid or homing cu&>ts, it 
ia temperate arnl wholesome. A* it ties n little out of the com¬ 
mon tmrfc* lift cipcdiiinrts can he carried on with greater secrecy. 
Tho*e who wish it was nearer to eiui continent do not consider 
tlmt. if it were *o, it would he imjxisrihfa to pass kt w abort a. 
time from its roods to the guifn in tlm motH dfrtnnt of those U- 
giona K which ift an invaluable advantage to a nation that bus no 
sea-port in India. Grunt Britain sees with a jraimift eye her 
rivals possessed of a settlement where the min of her property in 
Asia iniiy be prepared. At the breaking out of u w, her utmost 
effort* will certaiiily be esertud against a colony whicli threatens 
her ric bo at treasure. What a misfortune far France* should ihe 
suffer hereelf baeclv To bo deprived of it t ,p 
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approach of the English waa not unexpected* addi- chap xxu . 
tjonal mentis of defence were resorted to, and tlie 
fortification* on the sea-side placed hi suds a state 
as to render an attach an net of extreme temerity; 

Inst the mean# of defence on the land side seem to 
have been, in a great degree, neglected. 

The advantages of superior knowledge of tho 
ruart were now manifest. The French had sup¬ 
posed that the reefs winch surround the inland ren¬ 
dered it impregnable and that the depth of water 
without the reef rendered it impossible for a fleet of 
transports to find anchorage. These impressions 
were not unknown to the* British commanded; hat, 
instead of supinely acquiescing in the popular belief, 
they took measures for ascertaining its accuracy. 

Every port of the leeward side was examined, and 
sounded with the most minute and scrupulous atten¬ 
tion Tli is service was performed by Captain rater- 
sou* of his Miycsty’w ship II* >]** r, and Lieutenant 
Street, commanding the government armed ship 
Emma. The sounding* were taken in the night, to 
avoid observation, and it was by these means dis¬ 
covered that a fleet might safely anchor in a narrow 
strait, between an islet tilled the Conner's Coin 
and the main hind, and that there were also open¬ 
ing# hi the reef there, through which several lx>ats 
anight enter abreast. The only objection to this 
place of debarkation was its distance from Port 
Louis: hut this was not to be placed in competition 
with its manifold advantages. 

On the morning of the 29 th, the English fleet a d. urn. 
m 2 
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ciiaf. XXJL came to anchor in the strait. Two brigs, which 
drew hut little water, anchored on the rwf, within 
a hundred yards of the beech, to cover the lauding; 
the conduct of which wa* intrusted to Captain 
Philip Beaver, of the jViswr frigate. Soon after one 
o*elock the debarkation conmienced, and in three 
hams, ten thousand men, with their gnus, stores, 
ammunition, and three days" provisions, were landed, 
without the slightest logs, or even a single accident 
The enemy appear to have been astonished by the 
boldness and novelty of the attempt. On tbo first 
appearance of the British fleet they abandoned a 
fort called Malastrie, the only fortified place in the 
vicinity- The landing having been thus happily 
effected, no time was lust in following up the success 
which had attended it. The troops were instantly 
put in motion, to prevent the enemy from gaining 
pnssminn of a thick wood which lay on the road, 
and using the means which it afforded of harassing 
the flanks of the invading army* On reaching it* 
the advanced guard fell in with a pioqnct of the 
retreating corps, which, after tt feeble attempt to 
dispute the passage, was driven from its jwiUiafi* 
Tins was the only opposition encountered till the 
columns reached the more open country. A tout 
midnight they halt oil* and before daybreak resumed 
their man-In It was the intention! of General Abe®* 
cronihie not to halt again till he waa before Port 
Louis* but the march of the preceding day, though 
diort, had lieen sn extremely harassing* that hi* 
intention could not be persevered in. The men 
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were greatly exhausted by their previous exertions* chap, xsir 
their why having lain for four miles among thick 
brusbwooc], through which the artillery' hi id stores 
hud to be dragged, with a degree of labour si I most 
ill tol erabl e. 

The inconvenience arising from the heat of the 
weather wus increased by a deficiency of water. 

Severn! men anil two officers had sunk under their 
exertions, and were left, dead on the march. It was 
fortunate that these hamming eiremmtunces wen* 
not aggravated by any operations of the enemy ; but 
the condition of the troops rendered it obviously im¬ 
prudent to Attempt to resell Port Lotus witImut, 
rest. About noon* therefore, si position was taken 
up at Moidm-ttrPoudre, on a gentle elevation, a 
wood stretching along its front and extending with 
sCine intervals to Port Louis five miles distant. In 
the afternoon, the French General do Cacn P with a 
prty of cavalry and riflemen, approached the British 
lines to reconnoitre, and surprised n small picquet 
Titey wore driven back ami pursued by some light 
coni panics. A few men were killed, and the general 
himself received a contusion from a halL 

Before daylight on the following day, a brigade, 
under the command of Lien ten mit-Cokmel \\ iliiam 
iMaclfoih was detached to attack some batteries, the 
imssessiou of which w as necessary to enable the troops 
to draw their supplies from the fleet. Some of the 
batteries hod already yielded to mir seamen i the 
remainder were evaluated ns the imops approached. 

At five o'clock, the main body of the troop was put 
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tTiAP ui motion. It shortly afterwards encountered a 
corps of the enemy, who, with several field-pmoes* 
had taken up a strong: poaition, very Favourable for 
making an attack on the head of the column., The 
march of the British troops lay along a narrow mad 
with a thick wood on each flank. On meeting the 
enemy, the European flank battalion, which com¬ 
posed the advanced guard, formed with as much 
regularity os the bad and broken ground would 
admit, and charged the enemy with euch spirit* as 
compelled them to retire with the loss of their guns, 
and many killed and wounded ; but this advantage 
was obtained by the fall of Colonel John Campbell, 
of the King’s 33rd« and Major O'Keefe, of the 
Koyals, two ntticers of distinguished ability* There 
was a rigmUport on a hill, called the Vhrebofc, 
from whence every movement of the enemy could 
be discerned. The French being driven from their 
position, a corps ascended this eminence* removed 
the enemy a flag, and hoisted the British ensign in its 
place ; which was then, for the first time, planted in 
the Mauritius. 

TIlc weather still continual oppressive, end the 
troops were greatly exhausted, These citemn- 
strincefl, combined with the lateness of the day, 
rendered desirable a bus pens I ou of active operations 
until the mnming, when a general attack was deter* 
mined upon. During the night a mistake occurred 
which was productive of unfortunate results. A 
party of marines arrival to join the British force: 
ihoy were dressed, us customary in India, iit white 
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atul blue, and in the darkness were unhappily mis- chatv x&ii. 

taken for French soldiers. An alarm was given, 

several corps stood to their arms* some gave fire, 

and the consequence was that many were wounded, 

and a few killed. But misapprehension was not 

confined to the British: the enemy were likewise 

disturbed by a faint* alarm. during which, it has been 

said, the National Guards betrayed emcrh a degree of 

im&sotution an had considerable effect in detenu In- 

ing the events of the follow ing clay. 

On the approach of morning preparations w T cre 
made for the Intended attack ; but they were inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of a flag of truce from Gene¬ 
ral de Caen, offering to capitulate upon conditions. 

Three of the conditions were, that the troops and 
seamen should be sent to France; that the four 
frigates and two corvettes in the harbour Hhonhl he 
retained by the French ; a]id that inventories should 
be taken of all the articles belonging to the French 
emperor, and such articles restored to Mm at the 
conclusion of peace. General de Coen did nut 
foresee that this last article* hod it been com (died 
with, would produce no benefit to the individual in 
whose favour it was framed; it was not then anti¬ 
cipated that peace never would Is.* made with the 
French emperor, nor that he was to end his dap on 
an island in the Southern Ocean, immeasurably in¬ 
ferior in every respect to that for the surrender of 
which General de Caen was negotiating; that even 
over that narrow and barren rock lie should hold no 
sovereignty, hut should sojourn there a prisoner to 
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chav , xxi l tlio power from whoso Notorious forces such insolent 
l amis were nuw demanded. 

The articles winch stipulated for the restoration 
of the shipping 1 and the property of the French 
emperor were rejected ; that which claimed for 
the enemy s troops and seamen immunity from 
the ordinary fate of the vanquished, was assented 
to a fact which could not Fail tt> create surprise 
in ulj acquainted with the relative situations of 
the invading- and defending forces; while it was 
equally calculated to excite regret, not uni nixed 
with indignation, in all who valued the honour 
of the British arms. That such a condition should 
have been demanded was nothing remarkable; it 
was hut a fresh instance of that insolent pride* 
which + in modern tinier had invariably marked 
the conduct and 1 demeanour of tlie ** great nation,' 1 
anti which, under Napoleon and 1 us captains 
attained its climax; hut that a British officer 
should have been found to yield to the demand, 
is one of tlmsi? rare instances in the military 
history of his country, which cull up on the check 
of an Englishman the hue of shame. There was 
not the slightest pretext for the indulgence thus 
unreasonably asked, and thus unreasonably con- 
ceded. \\g were in a condition to dictate oar own 
tenuis. W e had reduced the enemy to an offer of 
surrender, with only a part of the army destined to 
tlie undertaking; mid, during the progress of the 
negotiation, the Cape squadron arrived with the 
remaining force, amounting to two thousand men* 
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Tr> the British tinny, without this addition, the chap, xm 
French con Id have offered no effectual resistance; 
thus re-inforced, nil pretext lor hesitation was re¬ 
moved : the duty of the British general was dear P 
und Iiis com jd lance with a demand quite minsunh 
and almost unprecedented, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as a Eurrender of a portion of the 
national honour, and consequently of national in¬ 
terest—-for the loss of the one involves that of the 
other- At this time it wits more important, than at 
any previous juried, that no port ion of either should 
be sacrificed The French were masters of the en¬ 
tire continent, and England stood alone in arms 
against the people who had enslaved all Europe. 

The superiority of the French over other nations in 
the arts of war had been loudly proe I aimed by them- 
helves, and implicitly admitted by almost all the 
world; and to this universal belief in the omni¬ 
potence of French tactics, and the immutability of 
French fortune, much of their success was to he 
attributed;. It was, therefore, of Immeasurable im¬ 
portance to break the dmnn which hung over thews 
alleged invincible?, and to exhibit them as ordinary 
men* To itfai them, and then, ns if alarmed at 
what we had done—as if glad to be rid of them at 
any terms—to give them safe-conduct tn their own 
shores, was to confirm the prejudices from which 
such fearful consequences had flowed-—to sign and 
sen] a certificate of our own weakness and the ene¬ 
my s »tn«rigth. and to *eiul him forth, rearing, under 
lilts hand of the British commanders a UMinmnfcd 
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chap, xm uf the honmgtf of England t>> the great idol before 
whom all Europe 1 jo wed. 

The pretence for such nets of discreditable sub* 
mission i* always that of humanity—a desire to cur¬ 
tail the horrors of war; hot hen? the hope of tiller¬ 
ing successful resistance to the invaders was beyond 
the reach of even the sanguine mind of a French 
general; and there k no reason for believing that, 
had the British commanders been steadfast in reject- 
ing tho obnoxious article, the negotiation would 
have come to an end* or even that its progress would 
have been greatly impeded. But, if it had—if tho 
inline confidence of the French commander in the 
good star of his country hail led him to protract 
tho surrender of tho i si anil, and if hostile opera¬ 
tions had thereupon been renewed, on his Lead 
would have rated the consequences, Tho British 
general would only have discharged his duty, in 
refusing to assent to terms uti sanctioned bv the 
usages of war. 

With the enemy prostrate and powerless at hie 
feet, there was but one safe mid honourable course* 
and. in departing from it, he committed an error, 
which, judged upon military and national principles* 
nm^t bo pronounced unpardonable. His own feel¬ 
ings doubtless prompted him to treat a vanquished 
enemy humanely and generously* and the honour of 
his country demanded this; but those estimable 
feelings were indulged to an undue extent, when ho 
forgot the distinction between a victorious and a 
iieuteii army* and suffered the one to usurp the pri- 
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vi leges of tlio other. Conventions wen* in fashion ciiai*. wit. 
ubnut the time of the capture of the Mauritius and 
this may, in some degree, account for the course 
taken there, though it cannot 0 x 0 x 11*0 it. .Such tom- 
poroing expedients cannot be too severely repro¬ 
bated ; they are, in truth, no more beneficial to the 
genemt interests of htmttnity, than they arc credit¬ 
able to the nation which submits to them. War is 
u fertile source of evil and misery, but no rational 
man expects to see the necessity for it banished from 
the world. While the nature of man remains un¬ 
changed, war will occasionally he inevitable; and. 
if it must arise, to pursue it with vigour and deci¬ 
sion is tho most effectual way to shorten its dura¬ 
tion. and thus to diminish the mischief of which it 
is the cause. To cripple the resources of an enemy 
is to lead him to desire peace — to restore to him the 
men we have vanquisher!, to be again employed in 
active hostility against those whose weakness has re* 
leased them, is but to feed the Homes of war, and to 
assist in perpetuating their ravages. 

The prize was gained at a comparatively wmdT 
cost. Our loss amounted to only twcutv-nme 
killed, ninety-nine wounded, and forty-five missing. 

The conquest place*I in nor possesion a targe quan¬ 
tity of ordnance and shipping— some of the latter 
of great value, the islant! having long been the de¬ 
pot for the prizes made by the French privateers in 
the Indian seas. At home, the island was justly 
regarded as a most valuable acquisition, but the 
*ermfl upon uhicli it was obtained excited general 
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ciiAF. x\il disgust, and furcame tin? subject both of private and 
public reprobation* 

The Mauritius is still mrB* but the Island qf 
Bourbon was, at the peace of 18l4 f restored to the 
French. This lias been the usual course of events 
—what we have pained by our arms, we have lost 
by nor diplomacy; our soldiers and seamen having 
poured out their Hood in the purchase of conqucsta, 
to lie calmly yielded up by the liberality or the in* 
competence of otir statesmen. The Island of Bour¬ 
bon is, from its position, of Jess importance than the 
Mauritius, but the possession of both is necessarr 
to the security of our Eastern po£y**gyious and com* 
morce; and, by surrendering one, we have compro¬ 
mised our power of retaining the other. In the 
event of u war it will be a question, whether the 
i- rciicti shall recover the Mauritius, or the English 
the Isle of Bourbon. The dominion of the Indian 
we ought never to have surrendered; it is an 
essential appembge to onr commercial greatness 
and to the safety of our Asiatic empire. Never was 
a more mistaken policy, than to settle a probable 
enemy upon the road to onr most valuable posses¬ 
sions* and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
colony which is the key* as it were, to them. 

It ts creditable to Loir! Minin that, while he held 
the office of governor-general his attention was di- 
rvriedi with laudable perseverance* to the reduction 
of the | Hi wet of the enemy in the East, He under* 
stood the value qf our Indian po^saions, mid fos 
felt the necessity qf securing them. But before 
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recording other instances of hie wise and vigorous eiiAF.xxn. 
policy with regard to the territorial possessions of 
the European enemies of Great Britain, it will be 
necessary to make brief reference to some minor 
incidents uffcift administration* 

Thy pirates in the Pension Gulf had, from time 
immemorial, pursued their avocations greatly to the 
injury of the country trade. An outrage ennimitUwi 
on the crew and passengers of an English ship, 
named the Mintrm, at length roused the attention 
of the British government to the crib and railed 
forth measures for its suppression. In the ea^e of 
the Mmerrth the piratical captors, not content with 
plundering the ship and crew, had compelled their 
male prisoners to submit to lie initiated into the 
Mahometan religion, while some females who were 
on hoard were subjected to the last extremity of 
bmUtl outrage. To chastise the ruffianly perpe¬ 
trators of these enormities a small expedition was 
dis|etched from Bombay. The first object of attack 
Mas the fort of Malibu situate within the tributary 
dependencies nf the Gmcowar, an ally of the British 
government, but who was unable to restrain the 
predatory propensities of those who found refuge 
and protection within its walls. Malik, in common 
with a multiplicity of forts in India, enjoyed the 
reputation of being impregnable. Hew, as in nu* 
morons other instances, the churtii was broken by 
the success of a small English force, who, after 
carrying the outer fort, by storm, were admitted to 
jiossi^ion of the inner fort by the flight of the 
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chap* ujl enemj. Subsetpiently, Ku^uHkinm, the port and nrte* 
nal of the pi rates, waa attacked, t be enemy driven from 
the town, and kept out of possession for a sufficient 
period to allow the assailants to spike the gum, blow 
up the magazines, and set fire to the vessels in the 
harbour, great and small* amounting 1 to about seventy 
in number* After visiting some of the inferior sta¬ 
tions of the pirates, the British, in conjunction with a 
force dispatched by the Imiuim of Muscat, attacked 
the tort of Scbecimns, and, after overcoming a despe- 
rate resistance, carried it by storm. The labours of 
the expedition were new at an end, for at the re¬ 
maining stations the pirates saved (heir obaptisers 
all trouble by burning their craft and taking flight. 

In the interior of India some alarm was excited 
by the movements of Ameer Khan. After the con¬ 
clusion of peace Holkar had no further occasion for 
the services of this adventurer, hut the desire for 
separatfon was not reciprocal* Ameer Khan* whe¬ 
ther employed or not p required the incans of subsist¬ 
ing his troops, and, to relieve himself from the bur- 
then, Holkar pemntted the Patan chief to lew con¬ 
tributions in his name upon such states as were too 
^cak to resist tho demand, Holkar became insane* 
anil this increased the power and audacity of Ameer 
Khan* who advanced to the frontier of the Rajah of 
Remr, under pretence of an old claim to jewels* 
alleged to have been taken by the Rajah from Hob 
kar. iho British government deemed it necessary 
to dispatch troops, under Colonel Close and Colonel 
MartindeN, to repel probable danger, and Ameer 
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K I sail ret reatei 1. Tli e movements of the Bri t ish forces c R a f\ xxi e , 
were marked by mncli military judgment but no 
striking incident, and the retreat of the enemy 
against whom they bud marched deprived them of 
the opportunity of action. Notwithstanding the 
course which events had taken, it. was, however, 
deemed ad visible to station a force permanently on 
the Nerbuddfi. 

We now turn to alibira of greater dignity than 
the suppression of pirates or the holding freebooters 
in cheek. The subjection of the republic of the 
United Provinces to the dominion of Prance had 
placed the colonial possessions of the Dutch in the 
hand* of England's most inveterate foe* Among 
the inure important of these were the Molucca 
Ishidd* ami the settlements in Java. The British 
cabinet suggested the blockading of those places i 
the more vigorous policy of Lord Minto planned 
and directed their conquest. They were in sue- 
cession attacked with the same spirit that was dis¬ 
played in the movements against the French islands, 
and with similar results. 

The first attack was on the Island of Amhoyna, 
a place which has attained an infamous celebrity, 
from the atrocities of which it was once the scene. 

Tito island had been taken by the British during 
the 11 rat war with revolutionary France, but wm 
restored at the peace id' Amiens: since that period, 
it was understood that the means of defence had 
Iteci e greatly augmented, and tlmt several additional 
works had been raised at considerable labour and 
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rn.\f*. xxii. cost. Tin: principal fortress had, however, the radi¬ 
cal defect of Siting overlooked and commanded la 
eminences of superior height. The naval [nirt of 
the expedition designed for the reduction of Am¬ 
boy™ consisted of the Dover., Captain Tucker, the 
Corn watt is. Captain Montague, and a sloop com¬ 
manded by Captain Spencer: the chief command 
was intrusted to the first-named officer. The mili¬ 
tary force, composed of n part of the Company's 
Madras European regiment and a small body of 
artillery, w;is placed under the eomimind of Captain 
Court. 

A.n. non. On the morning of the IGth February, IBM, the 
plan of attack was arranged by the commander*, 
and on the afternoon of that day the expedition was 
in motion. By a series of verv skilful and well- 
executed manoeuvres, the attack was kept concealed 
from the enemy till it was too lute to offer any suc¬ 
cessful resistance to the lauding of the British force. 
When the vessels got under weigh they stood across 
the bay, as if intending to work out to sea; but, by 
a dexterous management of the sails they were kept 
drifting towards the landing-place: the boats in the 
meantime were all out, with the men in them, hut 
were kept on that side of the ships which was out 
of the enemy’s sight. On approaching within a 
short distance of the shore, the ships according to 
signal, bore up together; and when within about a 
«abin's length of the landing-place, the Ijoats were 
all slipped at the same moment: the ships imme¬ 
diately opriled their fire upon the batteries ami the 
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party in the boats proceeded to land wit liont oppo- chap, xxti. 
sition, The entire force of the British did nut 
much exceed four hundred men. It was imme¬ 
diately on its landing formed into two divisions; 
the first, under Captain Phillips proceeded to attack 
one of the butteries, which, though defended with 
obstinate bravery, was finally carried, and three of 
the guns brought to law upon the enemy in his 
retreat. 

With the other division of tho British force, 

Captain Court ha*I advanced to dislodge the enemy 
from the principal fort. It being inexpedient to 
make the attack in front, it was necessary to take 
a circuitous and most fatiguing line of march. Vast 
frtceps had to bo ascended mid descended succes¬ 
sively. fur five hours, and it was frequently neces¬ 
sary for the men to use their hands to assist their 
progress, and to trust for safety to the hold which 
they were aide to gain upon the slight and thinly 
scattered shrubs. These difficulties being sur¬ 
mounted, tho British reached an eminence which 
commanded the enemy’s position. Tho persever¬ 
ance which had been displayed Menu to have 
struck the garrison with panic, for they immedi¬ 
ately spiked their gnus and retreated. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the island was surrendered to the Bri¬ 
tish force, the number of which has already been 
mentioned. That of the enemy amounted to about 
thirteen hundred men, and was supported by two 
hundred and thirty pieces of ordnance. The snr- 
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chaf.xxil, render of Amboyna was followed by that of the 
subordinate island#* five in number. 

Another brilliant exploit was the capture of Banda 
Nrirs, the principal of the spire Mands: this took 
ad. is jo, place in August of the same year. The service was 
performed by Captain Cole, who had been dispatched 
friijK India with tlw Caroling Fit'(hnmlaiM\ nud Bo* 
twwta* to the support of the division off Amboyna. 
Captain Cole had requested from Admiral Drury 
permission to attack some of the enemy's eg til e- 
ineuts which Lay in his way, and it was granted ; 
but not without a cautionary intimation of the dis¬ 
proportionate strength of Banda Neim in the means 
id. his disposal Not dismayed by this warning* Ca|s- 
hiin Cole departed on his course, and* hav ing ob¬ 
tain ed from the government of Penang twenty artil¬ 
lery-men* two fie Id -pieces, and some scaling-ladders* 
be proceeded into the Java sea* against the south- 
east monsoon. Dining the passage, which occupied 
six weeks* the shlp + s company were daily exercised 
in the use of the pike* sword, and small airing and 
in mounting the sailing-ladders placed against the 
ma^ts. as a preparatory exercise for any attempt at 
escalade. On the evening of the Sth of August the 
Banda Islands became visible* and preparations were 
made for an attack. It was intended to run the 
whips into the harbour before daylight in the mom- 
hut,, about ten o clock, they were suddenly fired 
upon from the Island of Ilosigen ; an occurrence 
perfectly unexpected* as the British commander was 
not aware that the bland wn» fortified. The at- 
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tempt to take Banda Neira by Hiirprisc was tliiu ciiak xxin 
for the time frustrated ; hut, mi the following night* 
it %vas renewed with sigrm) courage and good for¬ 
tune. 

The party fle^t ined for the service was ahoi.it thre e 
hundred and ninety strong, but those actually en- 
gaged did not exceed two hundred. While the ship 
were a landing towards the laud the men rested 
with their anus by their sides. At eleven riYlock 
they wern ortiered into their boats, and directed to 
rendezvous dose under the lee of the point of threat 
Banda. The night, however* was dark and stormy, 
and at three oVkiek only n few 3 m Kith had reached 
the place appointed, the rest having been driven to 
leeward* As the success of the attack depended 
upon its taking place under cover of darkness Cap¬ 
tain Cole determined not tn wait for the arrival of 
the remainder of the boats, hut to make the attempt 
wit limit delay. They accordingly pulled for the 
shore, but within a short distance of it the boats 
grounded on a coral reef; anil* after labouring 
through u boisterous night, the iih ii had to wade 
up to their waists in water. The landing was 
effected dose to a battery of ten guns. This wm 
immediately attacked and carried by the jukemen, 
the officer and his guard being made prisoners, with¬ 
out the firing of a single shot, although the enemy 
were at their guns with matches lighted. 

Though success had crowned their daring* the 
situation of the British force me* now most critical 
Day light was approaching* and the bugle* of the 
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chat KXih enemy wen? spreading id arm throughout the island, 
A rapid movement was made towards Fort Belgica, 
and in twenty minutes the scaling-ladders were 
placed against the walls. So silent was the march 
of the J Amish, that the garrison were not aware of 
their approach till they were within rt hundred 
yards of them. The out-works wen? speedily car¬ 
ried* and the hidden? hauled up, under a fthzirfi fire 
from the garrison ; hut they were found ton short for 
the escalade of the inner walls* A rush was then 
made for the gateway, which, at t hat instant, was 
opened to admit the colonel-commandant and three 
other officers, who lived in houses nt the? foot of the 
hill. The enemy fired a few gum and kept up a 
discharge of musketry for about ten or Jifteen 
nutes ; they then fled in all directions* A few were 
killed* and among them the colonfl-commaudant,, 
who refused to receive quarter, and fell in the gate¬ 
way sword in ham) t some threw themselves from 
the walls, hut the greater part escaped* 

A flag of trace was forthwith dispatched to Fort 
Nassau, demanding its surrender. It was answered 
by the verbal submission of the governor; but the 
Dutch colours continuing hoisted, Captain Cole dis¬ 
patched a second flag* announcing his determina¬ 
tion to lay the place in ashes if they were not imme¬ 
diately struck- This threat, aided by a well-placed 
shot from Fort Belgica, produced the desired efiect, 
and the handful of Englishmen who had been en¬ 
gaged in this gallant enterprise were then undis¬ 
puted master? of the island* with its two forts and 
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various batteries, mounting nearly one hundred and chap. _xxu 
twenty pieces of ran non, and which had been de¬ 
fended by seven hundred disciplined troops besides 
die militia. 

The only possessions now remaining to the enemy* 
in the Eiwt, were the Inbind of Java and its depen¬ 
dencies. An extraordinary value had been placed 
upon these settlements by the Dutch, who used to 
call Java the most precious jewel in the diadem of 
the Company* and its capital. Batavia, the Queen of 
the East. XJnfortunately, like most other Eastern 
potentates* Batavia was regardless of the lives of 
her people; for though, soon after its foundation, 
this settlement had been pronounced as healthy m 
any part of the Indies* experience has shewn that 
it is, beyond all places hi the world* destructive to 
the lives of Europeans** This circumstance was 
regarded by the Dutch as an advantage, the terror 
nf the climate affording, ns they supposed. a suffi¬ 
cient defence against any hostile attempt. But such 
a defence was no longer relied on when its sove¬ 
reignty was transferred from the Dutch to the 
French. The skill which the latter people so emi¬ 
nently possessed m the art of war was called into 
operation at Batavia* and n considerable body of 

* Die Dutch, there ii the best reuai to Micre, are them- 
niwliatable for the m&u&pidoiu rhiimcter of the plii« in 
thi* rtHijicdt, Butavia hi is been remitral unhealthy by direvtiu^ 
the water ol the Grooi J?rriVrr into a multitude uf cannJ^, mi un- 
hisjipy mi^p|ihrEiticiii of lalttitir nmJerUiJitn for the jmrprwte of 
rendirrm^ the eauntry like HoEknil 
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chap. axil French troops, ollicers, and engineers, were sent out 
for its defence. 

The reduction of the Dutch settlements w&s first 
suggested to Lord Miuto by Mr. Raffles* and his 
lordship wna induced, by the information hr*Might 
to his notice, to determine cm the attempt upon his 
own responsibility. This was previous to the cap¬ 
ture of the French islands. In the mean time the 
governor-geneml received from home a qualified 
approval of hk meditated operations against Bata- 
via. The views of the home authorities, however, 
extended no further than to the expulsion of the 
Dutch, the destruction of their fortifications, and 
the distribution of their arms and stores ; after which 
• it was proposed that we should evacuate the idaml, 
resigning possession to the natives. Such a termi¬ 
nation of the expedition would have been singularlv 
ill-judged and mischievous. There is not, perhaps 
n more dissolute place in the world than Batavia, 
nor one which contains a larger proportion of 

the elements of crime and disorder. The Malm vs 

¥ 

lire sufficiently notorious for perfidv and cruelty. 
The Chinese* forming another largo proportien 
of the population, less ferocious and blood-thirsty, 
am generally distinguished by dishonesty and want 
of principle, and could scarcely be expected to 
have forgotten the atrocious murder of their com®- 
trynien by the Dutch, in 1740. The number of 
slaves, too* was enormous; many of them having 
been reduced to captivity by violence and fraud, 
and almost all treated with great cruelty. These, 
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maddened by their wrongs and sufferings* would chap, xxiL 
eagerly have embraced any opportunity that might 
have offered for revenge. To withdraw from such 
n population the European control, by wh ich they 
had been so long coerced, without nutati tilting in 
its jdnee any other, would have been to abandon 
the colony to all the horrors of insurrection and 
massacre; to invite, in another quarter of tho world, 
a repetition of the scenes which had iieen acted at 
St. Domingo, nr H if possible, something still more 
frightful ami appalling. Lord Minin, therefore, de¬ 
clined acting upon these instructions, and deter¬ 
mined, in the event of success, upon establishing 
such a government as sin mid Ik? sufficient for the 
preservation of public order. 

The preparations for the reduction of this last 
re lie of the colonial dominion of the I lolhusdorH 
were upon si scale commensurate with the object to 
Ik 1 attained. The armament sailed from Malacca, 
and the governor-genend himself accompanied it. 

It had been objected, that so much time bad been 
coufii med in preparation, that the favourable season 
for its departure had lieen suffered to pus, and that 
it would have to contend against tho adverse mon¬ 
soon. This danger was obviated by the route chosen 
for the expedition. On leaving the straits of Sin¬ 
gapore it stood acro^ to the western coa*t of 
Borneo ■ them under the shelter of the land, and 
with the assistance of the land wind, made good its 
course to Puioambor* and from lhence striking across 
to Java, made the coast of Point Indemiago. The 
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chap, xxn. merit of ascertaining the practicability of thin pas¬ 
sage is attributable to Captain Groig* On the 4th 
a.ix mil of August* 1811, the expedition arrived in the Iki- 
tavia roads. The army p which was under the com- 
rmmd of Sir Samuel Auchnmty* was divided into 
four brigades, one forming the advance, two the line, 
and one the reserve. Nominally* the force employed 
on this expedition amounted to twelve thousand, 
of which number nearly one half were Europeans; 
but so many of the troops w ere disabled by sickness* 
that the number capable of service was reduced in a 
very unusual proportion to the apparent strength- 11 

The place of landing wa* a spat similar, in some 
respects, to that selected for the purpose at Mau¬ 
ritius ; the natural obstacles which it presented 
having been considered sufficient to deter an invad¬ 
ing army. In consequence of this belief it was I eft 
unguarded, and the debarkation of the troops took 
place without resistance. The different corps had 
ground allotted to them, as they landed, on which 
to form, and as soon m the principal part of each 
battalion was on shore it proceeded to the position 
which it was to occupy* The advanced pests were 
pushed on* and the troops were formed in two lines, 
one Fronting Batavia, and the other Meester Cor¬ 
nells, In the course of the night, a patrol of the 
enemy's cavalry, accompanied bv an aide-dfr-esmp 
of General Janssen^ the governor, galloped into the 
advanced jurats on the Batavia road, where they 

* The number of link fluctuata! but, according flq 1 private 
frtutemenn th^n? ftert at uiw period fire thcwRod in hospifah 
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received the fire of tw« aii-poundere, and that of n chai*. xxil 
picquet of iiiftuit.1T, and retired with the lost* ot an 
officer and two or three men. 

On the following day. the 5th August, the horse- a,d, ibu. 
artillery and cavalry were landed, and the position 
of the army was advanced towards Batavia. On 
the 6th, the roads to the city, and the country nil 
along the coast, were recommitered. From some 
symptoms manifested in Batavia, the general judged 
it to lie iho in tent ion of the enemy to evacuate the 
city. On the 7 lIi the infantry attached to the ad* 
vance pushed forward, the only serious impediment 
t« their progress arising from the destruction ol the 
bridge over the river AojoL A bridge of lionts 
was constructed, by which a passage wai e fleeted 
late at night i but, as the troops could only pass 
over in single file, considerable delay took plate. 

On the following day the burghers of Batavia sur¬ 
rendered the city without opposition, the garrison 
having retreated to Weltovreden. Though the 
enemy hud declined an engagement, he had mode 
ample preparations for what may be called passive 
resistance. The houses were deserted, the bridges 
broken down, and the conduits which supplied the 
city with water destroyed. The public storehouses 
had been burned, and considerable efforts had been 
made to destroy every species of public property. 

Happily, some public granaries were preserved, and 

provisions were ahundnnt. 

Only a small pan of the British force entered the 
town hi the first instance. Their arrival afforded a 
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CHaf. xxn, timely check to the system of depredation and de¬ 
struction which the Malays had commenced, and 
they succeeded in rescuing several krge stores of 
colonial goods from plunder. 

Sfimy circumstances combined to excite in, the 
mind of the British authorities a suspicion that the 
enemy meditated an attack, and this was confirmed 
\>y the report of Captain \V. Robinson, of the 24tb 
foot, aide-de-camp to Lord Min to, who bad been 
dispatched with a summons to General Janssens to 
anrreitder the island. He was conducted blindfolded 
through the lines, but, as he passed along, he heard 
a considerable movement of men, horses, and nrtil- 
lery-camagca. The answer wliich he brought buck 
win? in the sty le of gasconade which characterized 
tlic military school of revolutionary France, It 
was to the effect, that the governor was a French 
general, and would defend his charge to the Inst 
extremity. Soon after the receipt of the French 
governors answer the troops were silently calk'd 
out, and ordered to Lie on their arms in the great 
square in front of the town-house. They had 
scarcely reached it when the head of the enemy’s 
column appeared and opened a fire of musketry. 
Colon* 1 Lii||oi>pie sallied out, at the head of a party, 
from a gateway on the west side of the city, with 
the intention of charging the assailants in flank. 
The firing immediately ceased, and no more was 
seen or heard of the enemy during die night. It 
Appears that they had calculated upon the British 
force in die city Wing less numerous than it really 
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ivns, and they had also relied oil the expectation of ch ap, x xn. 

disabling one in on by means not recognized among 

the ordinary instruments of warfare. A large quan- 

tity of deleterious spirit was stored tip in tin- 

town, and this the Chinese, in compliance, it 

ttus understood, with instructions from the enemy. 

pressed upon oar soldiers instead of water, which 

was extremely witfoe — a proclamation having been 

issued by the French general, forbidding any family 

to posses# more tbrui one jar of water for their own 

HUP . By the judicious nnd decisive measures of 

Colonel Gillespie their designs were frustrated, and 

the British force was preserved from surprise ami 

destruction. 

Early on the morning of the 10th of August, the A** 5 - 1 ®* 1_ 
troops, together with the inhabitants, had a narrow 
escape- A Malay was discovered, with a firebrand 
in Ids hand, in the act of setting light to smue 
wooden magazines containing a considerable quan¬ 
tity of gun|powder, He was taken, and, on the iol- 
lowing day, in a spirit of summary justice, hanged. 

These were not the only act? of similar character 
which occurred. The commanding officer's quar¬ 
ters were kept by a French man, and, as an honour¬ 
able way of serving hi# country, this man poisoned 
the coffee prepared for the breakfast of Colonel Gd- 
lespie and his staff: the atrocious attempt was un¬ 
successful, the effects of the poison having nmm- 
Tested themselves before sufficient of the adulterated 
beverage had been taken to produce the Intended 
effect, 1u the hurry of the moment, it is to W 
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char xxi l lamented that the author of this abominable net 
escaped. 

On the lOtli Colonel Gillespie advanced with hi* 
corps towards the enemy’s cantonment at Welfev- 
redeu, supported by two flank battalions of infantry. 
They found the cantonment abandoned* but the 
enemy was in Force at n short distance beyond. 
Their position was strongly defended by an aSiati^ 
occupied by three thousand of their best troops and 
four guns, horse artillery* It was promptly attacked 
by Colonel Gillespie, and, after an obstinate resist¬ 
ance, carried at the point of the bayonet, the ene¬ 
my's force driven to the shelter of their batteries, 
and their guns taken. 

But, though vanquished, the enemy were not 
entirely subdued* They were greatly superior in 
numbers to the invading force, and they entrenched 
themselves in a strung position between a large river 
and a broad and deep canal, neither of which was 
fordable. Their position was further defended by a 
deep trench strongly palis&cloed, seven mdouhtg, anti 
many batteries. The fort of Meester Corselis was 
in the centre, and the whole nf tlm works were 
defended by a numerous and well-organized artil¬ 
lery** The season wm far advanced and the heat 
violent; and these reasons, combined with the in¬ 
sufficient number of the British troops, determined 
the general to decline attempting the reduction of 

* The wiorka round the little furt kd t*ecn wfistruetri mid 
arffled a few mtmth & before by Mui^y Deftidch, tbr rnai miindti: 
of the French forces. 
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the position h J regular approaches, find to endeavour chap, bxil 
to carry the worts by assault. Some lotteries were 
erected* with a view of disabling the principal re* 
doubts: from these a heavy fire was kept up for two 
dap with great elicet; and, tliough answered by a 
far more numetmi* artillery, it succeeded in silencing 
the nearer batteries of the enemy, aud considerably 
disturbing their entire pcritlon.* 

At dawn of day, on the 2(Ith t the assault was 
made. It was proposed to surprise one of the re¬ 
doubts constructed by the enemy beyond the canal, 
to endeavour to ems? the bridge over that water 
with the fugitives, and then to assault ibe redoubts 
within the lines. The enemy was under arms and 
prepared for the* combat, and General Janssens was* 
in the advanced redoubt when the attack commenced. 

Colonel Gillespie, after a long drirntr through a 
dose and intricate country, came on their advance, 
winch he routed almost instantly, and with oitrSOr* 
dinary rapidity proceeded, under a heavy fin? of 
grape and musketry, to the advanced redoubt, of 
which he was soon In possession. He then, in ac¬ 
cordance with the proposed plan, passed the bridge, 
and, after an ol^tiruite resistance, carried with the 
bayonet a second redoubt. The operations of other 
columns were directed with espial success against 
different parts of the works; but the explosion, 

* The official report* uf the proceedings before Fort CofMilii 
arc obacure. and oppnnmtly uo^rfset. There serm* to hmrt 
been serere loss on Urn 22nd and 24 di of August- which U not 
accounted for. 
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chap, xtcii, cither by accident or design, of the magazine of one 

- of the redoubts destroyed a number of brave nib- 

cere and men, who were crowded on its nmipnrta, 
which the enemy had just abandoned. The park of 
artillery was attacked and carried in a masterly 
manner, and u body of cavalry, which had formed 
to defend it, speedily put to flight. A strong body 
of the enemy, which had taken their position in the 
lines in front of Port Cursolis, were attac ked and 
driven from them* and the. 1 Fort taken. The enemy 
was now completely put to flight; a vigorous pur* 
suit followed* and the whole of the flying army wai 
either killed, taken, or dwpenied. So close wo* the 
combat, that in the course of the day almost every 
officer was engaged band to hand. Colonel GtUeapm 
in person took prisoners two generals and a colonel 
and another colonel foil by his hand. General .huis- 
seiis succeeded with some difficulty in reaching 
Jluiten/org, a distance of thirty miles, with a few 
cavalry, the solo remains of m army of ten thousand 
men. 

The loss on the part of the British wua severe, 
that of the enemy still mure so. About a thousand 
bodies were buried in the works,* many perished 
in the river, and many in the flight. Nearly live 
thousand were made prisoners, among whom were 
three general officers* thirty-four field officers, se¬ 
venty captains, and one hundred and fifty subalterns 

• Aeconiinn to a private statement, the btwfin* of nut k*s th*** 
oun tboa&ixntl &evca hundmi and fifty of llu" tnemy were buried 
hy the English piofum 
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In the British array, about one hundred and fifty ciiAt 1 , yxij. 
men, European and butive, were killed or missing, 
and upwards of seven hundred wounded. 

The conquest of tile island might now he consi¬ 
dered os achieved: but ns General Janssen* shewed 
no intention of giving up tko contest. Sir Samuel 
Auchmnty prepared to push bis success with vigour. 

Eaptain I leaver, of the AV.o/.t frigate, was dispnt cited 
with a detachment to Cberibon, and, on arriving 
there, proceeded in the sxerab of his duty with 
great spirit, by summoning the French commander 
to surrender, allowing him fi ve minutes for decision. 

The terms he proposed were, that the gnrrison should 
be prisoners of war, all public property surrendered, 
but alt private property respected. Immediately 
after the Hag of truce had been dispatched. Captain 
Beaver stood in with the frigate towards the fort. 

The result was, that the terms were submitted to, 
the French colours hauled down, the British marines 
lauded, and placed in possession of the fort. 

At tins moment the French genefid, JnmeJIe, and 
two other nHicer?. one of them an aid e-de-rump of 
the commander-in-chief, arrived with tidings that 
detachments to succour Qteribon were on their wuv 

V * 

and that three hundred infantry and two hundred 
and fifty cavalry might in; hourly expected. But it 
was too late—the officers were made prisoners, and 
Captain Beaver, who had not waited for the ship 
which had the troops on hoard, landed one hundred 
and fifty seamen to garrison the fort, leaving tho 
marines to net nfifenrively in the field if requisite. 
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, xsil The prisoners being all natives, except one or two 
officers, were dismissed to their horac*, with an in- 
ttmation that if afterwards found acting against the 
Brk i-h they would be banged. It was said that this 
caution did not ap|Joar at alt to diminish their gtatU 
tuile for their deliverance. 

Tho murines were then marched to Carong Sam- 
bar* thirty-five mile* inland* where nine vngg&&* 
loads of silver and copper money, with stores to a 
great amount, were deposited. Seven hundred pri¬ 
soners including a very largo proportion of officers, 
were token, without tho loss of a single man. tilled 
or wounded, during these operations. 

Sir Samuel Auctmmty having proceeded to Sama- 
mug, and being joined there by Admiral Stopftrrd 
and a few of the troop ybipis called upon General * 
Jansst^is to surrender the inland on terms of capi¬ 
tulation* This was refused, and the French gene¬ 
ral Bucceeded in making such a show of strength 
sa led Sir Samuel Auchmutj to conclude that It was 
not advisable to assault the fort until ftirther rein- 
forced. Some fishermen* however, having reported 
that Janssens was withdrawing his into the 

iutenor, and had fortified ii position a few miles on 
the road towards Kart a Boom, Sir Samuel Audi* 
Unity prepared to attack the town, when if was 
immediately surrendered. 

J muse ns had retired to tho petition which he hod 
chosen at Sermideh three miles from Saimiraug* 
where ho wn* completing batteries and entrench¬ 
ments, and where he had succeeded, with the os- 
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sishifjiv ttT ((it* native princes, in tlntiring tngrtlierii ciiAi’. XMi 
largo force. The i.iriii*h Bttmmtinder, liming waited 
in vain for reinforcement*, determined upon hazard¬ 
ing an attack, which lie intrusted tn Colonel Gibbs. 

In the eourw of the night one ship arrived, which 
enabled the European garrison from ttn* fort to join 
iVie field force, which vrp further strengthened by a 
company of sepoys. But with these additions it 
only amounted to About eleven hundred infantry, 
wan totally deficient in cavalry, and almost without 
artillery. 

At two in the morning, on the Kith of Sept cm- a.d. mi. 
her, the troops marched from Samaroag; and. after 
advancing about six miles, discovered the enemy'# 
force- They wen' attacked without fie lav. their Hank 
jn>nn turned, and they took to flight in the utmost 
disorder, pursued by the British force to Ouonuig, a 
distance of seven or eight miles. Here it was found 
that the enemy hail halted, ami collected in irregu¬ 
lar masse*. Some cannon from the fort and village 
opened on the British line as it advanced ; hut on tin- 
advance of Colonel Gibbs to assault the fort, it was 
evacuated, and the enemy again fled in confusion. 

General Jshwpiib retired to Snltingo, twelve mill's 
south of Onorang, where, abandoned hv hi# native 
allies, no course was left for him but submission. 

The negotiation was condneted on the part, of Sir 
Samuel A net mu ty with much firmness, and ended 
in the surrender of the island, as well as that of tlu- 
French general, with all that remained of his army. 
priflonei 4 * <>!' wnfi 
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chaf. exit. The naval operations were conducted with equal 
success* Captains George Harris and Fleetwood 
Pellew, in the Sir -Francis Drake and Phui tnn fri- 
gates. succeeded in reducing the French fortress in 
the Island of Madura, and detaching the sultan from 
the interests of the ciichij. This service wag per¬ 
formed with extraordinary brilliancy. Leaving their 
ships at anchor under the isle of Pondok, these 
officers Ianiled about two miles from Fort Sumanup, 
and forming their men into column** of sixty bayo¬ 
nets and thirty plkemen each, flanked by two or 
three pieces of artillery, and with a body of marines 
for their reserve, they marched with such perfect 
silence towards the fort, that, though the boats had 
been seen standing in for shore, the men were not 
discovered till they were through the outer gate. In 
ten minutes the fort was carried by storm, and seve¬ 
ral hundred Madura plkemen were made prisoners 
At daybreak the natives began to assemble iit 
great numbers, when Captain Harris called on the 
governor to surrender in ten minutes. In reply, 
he was required to evacuate the fort within three 
hours, on jteril of having it stormed. 

The governor commanded three thousand mus- 
kets, sixty ortUlery-men, and about fifteen hundred 
armed with pike and pistol, and he had four field- 
pieces planted on a bridge, commanding a straight 
road of a quarter of a mile in length, along which 
the British must pass before they conld reach the 
bridge* Captain Harris, however* determined to a£- 
lack them,. Leaving about fifty men in the fort* he 
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led ft body ofninety to turn ilse lift flank of the one- cleaf< xxih 

mjp ftnd to make a diversion in favour of Captain 

Pel lews party, which was to advance ns soon as this 

column should lire tbo first gum This bold attempt 

was entirely successful. Some flfaftfp firing look 

place while the British columns were advancing; 

but ns rood ns they were near enough to clmrgey the 

content was at a n end. The governor waw nmdo 

prisoner, and the colours and gttns taken.* Friend- 

ship always follows success ■ the Sultan of Mai In m 

forthwith joined the conquerors, and offered four 

thnuBand m™ to assist in attacking Stmrabaya; but 

this aid was not needed, fn consequence of the star- 

render of the whole island. The appointment of 

lieutenant-governor was conferred by Lord Mirito 

upon Mr, Rallies*, who had preceded the exjw+dition 

for the purpose of collecting in formation, an cl to 

whose judicious advice its success nmy in n great 

degree be attributed. 

The fall of lint a via web followed by an event so 
remarkable to d^erve norice. 

The Sultan of Palin? hang, n chief in the south¬ 
east era part of Sumntm^ no Conner received intel¬ 
ligence of the success of the British arms, than be 
formed the atrocious resolution of destroying the 
Dutch resident, and every male person belonging to 
the factory nt Palimbang, not excepting even chil¬ 
dren. and of razing the fort to the ground. This 

* AiLhuu^b die fence who whined till# conquest did not run- 
siet entirely of teamen, the chief command wn- intruEled to 
f'uptiun Harris* in consequent of bin IckbJ knuwledgie, 

o 2 
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iiiai 1 . xxti. horrible scheme lie executed* in spite of the remon¬ 
strances of some Malay agents of the British govern¬ 
ment, who represented that the destruction of the 
fort would be an net of hostility against, those to 
whom the Dutch establishments had been tmi in¬ 
ferred by right of conquest. The mini her of per- 
sons thus wantonly massacred was nearly a hundred, 
thirty of whom were Europertti-honi. 

The motive which led to this barbarous policy 
were probably twofold. The Dutch are regarded 
throughout the Malay states with inveterate hatred, 
and the feeling is not altogether without cause. 
The sultan perhaps rejoiced in an opportunity of 
taking signal, revenge upon a people towards whom 
the feeling of hostility was uni versal ami long die- 
risheiL He might further think that the circain¬ 
stances w hich had occurred presented a fevourable 
opportunity for dissolving all connections with 
European powers. The entire proceeding appears 
to have been marked by that sinister policy unfor^ 
tu I lately so common rmsoug the chieftains of the 
East. The Malay agents alleged that, in the first 
iinstance, the sultan compelled them to sign a feLne 
report of the transactions, and afterwards, with a 
™w of preventing a disclosm m of the real facts, 
endeavoured to add them to the number of his 
victims?. 

Previously to these facts becoming known to the 
government of Java, a mission had been dispatched 
lor the pur] him? of taking charge of the fee ton - at 
Puli in bang, and of making arrangement!* for the 
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preservation tn the British of u monopoly of tin s t ilw * xxii* 

produced in the island of Banco, hut on terms far 

more advantageous to the sultan than those existing 

under the Dutch govern null h The minion was 

received in the most contemptuous mariner; the 

claims of the English to succeed to the rights and 

privileges of the Dutch were denied, and the sultan 

even ventured to assert* that he had completed his 

hostile proceeding* Against the Dutch before the 

conquest of Java hml znhicvcd. The real Hm~ 

mater of those proceed Lugs he did not ;ivmv : hut 

represented them to be routine] to the destruction 

of the fort and the expulsion of the garrison* This 

mission, therefore, returned without accomplishing 

its object. It a arrival was sonn followed hr that of 

ambassadors from the sukntt, who repeated the 

statements of their master: but hv this time the 

truth was known, and vigorous meiwun^ were deter- 

mined on t to assert the rights of the British govern- 

meat and punish the faithlessness and enmities of 

the sultan. 

For this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly a 
thuimnil men, wu* put in motion, under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Gillespie; it sailed from Batavia on 
theSOth March, 1^12* but its progress was consider- a.d. isis. 
ably retarded hy contrary winds and rmreuts. On 
the urd of April the fleet readied Hawk's Island, 
and continued a week at anchor. Tents were 
pitched on shore, and a number of art!beers em¬ 
ployed in the completion of the boats intended for 
the ]*H*4£tige of the PaJimbong river, in constructing 
[datfonns for the Held-pieces, and in providing slid- 
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CBa p, % xil ter for the troops from the oppressive heat of the day 
mi the noxious nir of the night. On the I Oth of 
A.t>, mu, ApriJ the fleet got under weigh* and came to anchor 
on the 15th I opposite the west channel of the Palim- 
bang river. On the arrival of the British force the 
sultan attempted to negotiate, transmitting messages 
to the commander* filled with expressions of the 
most profound respect and the warmest attachment 
to the English nation ; hut his tre-acherouB character 
was too well known to allow of any one being de¬ 
ceived by such professions. Colonel Gl1 lenpie re- 
fused to treat except with tile sultan in person at 
Falimhang. The expedition accordingly advanced 
and took [>osses.sioo of the works at Bo rang; on 
learning which the sultan fledj leaving the fort, pa- 
lace, and city, in a state of inconceivable dlH^rder, 
Ho had fTOYiondy removed his treasures and his 
women into the interior* 

After the occupation of the works at Bo rang the 
troojm had been re-embarked: hut, on learning the 
state of the capital. Colonel Gillespie determined to 
pujdi on with the light boats, and endeavour to stop 
the scenes of confusion and corn age which were 
taking place there. The city, which stretched along 
the hanks of the river for upwards of seven miles, 
presented to the view of the British an awful scene 
of murder mid pillage. The most dreadful shrieks 
and yells were heard in all directions, and conflagra¬ 
tions apjieared in various places. An eye-witness 
dec lures, that 1,1 romance never described any thing 
half so hideous, nor ha& the invention of the imagi¬ 
nation ever given representations equally appalling/' 
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Amid these horrors, Colcmel GilIeBpie stopped oaCHAMm 
shore, accompanied by only seven grenadiers. mid 
proceeded into the city, flamimideil by the glitter¬ 
ing weapons of ferocious Arabs as id treacherous 
Malays. One of the latter nation pressed through 
the crowd, approached the colonel, and was waiting 
by his side, when a large doublet-edged knife was 
silently put into his bunds by one of his countrymen. 

He received the instrument, and was in the act 
of concealing it in lias long loose sleeve* when a 
sudden Hash of lightning disco vnmd it. The man 
was instantly disarmed, nnd Ins murders uis design 
tbns frustrated: but, amid the confusion , that pro 
vailed at the moment, he found means to mix in the 
crowd and escape. 

On approaching the pal five the horrors of the 
spectacle were aggravated„ The apartments hud 
l*een ransacked; the pavements and fh*ors were 
flowing with blond; the flames wefe rapidly cmi- 
suiiiing all that plunder had spared, and while they 
were pursuing their devastating career, the crack¬ 
ling of the bamboos is said to have resembled the 
discharge of nrseqnetry. At intervals, the roofs of 
the various buildings fell with tremendous crash, and 
notwithstanding the descent of torrents of min, the 
fire eonthftued to ppread, and threatened even that 
part of the palace where the British forces were com- 
[Killed to take up their temporary abode. This force 
consisted only of a few’ grenadiers and seamen, run! 
they were surrounded on all sides by hnrd.es «>f m- 
swain*. The Wat means of defence were adopted 
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CHM ’ XMI h y thfi iittJo band. At midnight they ware joined 
by n Hinall reinforcement, under Major French, of 
the King’d 80th .boot, mid in 11 if? morning bv nil* 
other, under Colonel Alexander M'Leod, of the 
King's *d)tli, Resistance was now no longer thought 
of, and the resolution of Colonel Gillespie Lad thus, 
without the lass at a man, placed in the possession 
ot the British the city, fort, and lotteries, defended 
hy two hundred and forty-two pieces of cannon. 
Notwithstanding the subjugation of the Dutch 
and t renrh power, parts of Java remained in a dis- 
tnrhed state. The Sultan of iJjoejnoirta, one of 
the most turbulent and intriguing of the native 
princes, manifested u hostile disposition to the Bri¬ 
tish government; in consequence of which, Air. Baf¬ 
fles, the lieu tenant-governor, h ad proceeded in person 
to his court, soon after tlie conquest of the inland, 
with the hope of definitively fixing by treaty the re¬ 
lations between the two governments. The sultan 
received Mr. Raffles surrounded by several thou¬ 
sands of his armed followers, whose deportment was 
marked by extraordinary violence, Creesses were 
unsheathed, and it was plain that those who bran¬ 
dished them only waited for the command to use 
them against their English visitors. The command 
did not issue, and the lieu tenant-governor and his 
retinue retired in safety.* 

, * DSrTunJ "‘ opnkam appear CD be mtertaiaed as to the degrw 
mi danger to wfeidi the English were eipas^iL Tlie lutWaf the 
Memoirs of Sir Thomas Raffles says. ■' The .rmce was one of 
inuavdiatc peril} the whole retinue tinKf itl dm.gvrnf 
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A treaty wilh concluded* by which thy sovereignty chap, \xij_ 
of Lin* British over the island of Java wa& ncknow- 
lerlgpd by the sultan* and the English Enst-Indin 
Company were confirmed in all the privileges, ad- 
vantages, and prerogatives which had been poinsesjed 
by the Du toil and French governments. To the 
Company also were transferred the sole regulation 
of the duties and the collection of tribute within 
the dominions of the ^nltnn, as well a^ the general 
administration of justice in all coses where the 
British interests were concerned. 

This treaty was concluded before the expedition 
against Palimbang, The occupation of the troops 
which had l!«?eii dispatched thither seemed to afford 
the Sultan of Djocfocarta a favourable opportunity of 
evading the engagements into which he had recently 
entered, and this, in the true spirit of native policy* 
he eagerly embraced. By his agency, a confederacy 
was formed of all the native courts, the object of 
which was to expel all European settlers, of every 
country, and to sweep from the island every vestige 
of European power. As soon as the design became 


being murdered l bi am!. uftfr relating: Hk areanutarace recorded 
in liic tat adds thnt r bud the camnuuid of tbc Fultnn been ifirci], 
11 1mm the meaner in which tiic En^lteh were iumjiindcd, Dot a 
mins could Jiin's 1 eprapt d." r On the other bond, it k rnpreFsmtrd 
by a private authority* io whom the writer i* much indebted, thn l 
from the strength of the iLcuteaunl-giivenaor 1 * escort* consisting 
of the gmtisid of tk’niml sepop in the fort (jimmiiiUrur to at 
i™t 1,0001, a troop of lie 22nd light dragoon-)n troop of the 
MncijitB Jiorw firtillciy* and half the 14tb foot, no danger tio To 
for apprehended. 
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chat. xxTi. apparent, prepanitionF were made for resisting it by 
Midi ln'.‘arts ns ivere in the disposal of pnovomiDCAt ? 
imd in the emergency Colonel Gillespie opportunely 
armed from FaJ unh ang, The lieutenimt-giiverDor 
find the commander of the forces immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Djoejocartft with such military force as 
could be collected, and hostilities were prec i pi lotted 
hj Colonel Gillespie, arriving* with a reennnoitering 
party, unexpectedly fallin g in with a largo body of 
the su I tail’s horse. 

As offensve raeasnres had not been determined 
on s Colonel Gillespie refrained from attacking thorn, 
and endeavoured, through Mr. Crawford, the resi¬ 
dent, to prevail upon them to return to the palace, 

I lie? for a while refused, and some stones wore 
thrown tit the English party. This outrage was not 
repelled, and at length the £u!tan 5 R troops ennsented 
to retire; but, taking advantage of tile growing 
darkness, they again threw stones at our men* and a 
sergeant and four dragoons were wounded- Tins 
attack was followed by several others, and the British 
dragoons were ultimately obliged to cut their wav 
out sword in hand. 

On the following day an attempt was made to 
negotiate, hut without success, and it was dear that 
nothing was left but an appeal to force. The residence 
M the sultan was about three miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a broad ditch with drawbridges, pos¬ 
sessing a strong high rampart with bastions, and 
defended by nearly one hundred pieces of ciiiiuon + 
In the interior were numerous sH|tuires and court- 
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yards, enclosed with high walls, and all defensible, chap, xxu. 
T I he |.3riixei|n2il entrance t>t square, in fronts had a 
double row of cannon facing the gate, and waa 
Hanked with newly-erected batteries, right anil left. 

Seventeen thousand regular troops manned the 
work?, and an armed population of more than a 
hundred thousand sur founded the palace for miles, 
and occupied the walk and fastnesses along the 
sides of the various roads. The Dutch had erected 
a fort close to the palace, and this was now occupied 
by the Brit kb. Their force was small, not exceed¬ 
ing a thousand firelocks; but what was wanting in 
number was mnde up by intrepidity. They forth¬ 
with commenced cannonading the palace ; the fire 
wtis Immediately returned, and in the evening the 
sultan sent a message demanding an unconditional 
surrender. 

Til the course of the night. Major Dalton, who, 
with a party of the Bengal light infantry, occupied 
part of the Dutch town, between the fort and the 
(mince, was attacked four times in succession* hut 
on every occasion repulsed the enemy with great 
steadiness. Various skirmishing took place between 
parties of the enemy and others of our dragoons, in 
which the latter displayed remarkable gallantry. 

The day after, a detachment under Colonel Alex* 
under McLeod, whose arrival had been anxiously 
expected, reached head-quarters, hut their long 
march and exposure to a burning sun rendered 
some repost? necessary. In the evening* Colonel 
tlilk-spie nrrtered all the troops, Isjth cavalry and 
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L ha ?. x xu. iofruatry, into the fort, and tins; impure fullv |ier^ 
blinded the sultan that he had struck tike British 
commander with terror. 

Ho lviis mistaken. No symptom of concession 
haying been evinced by the enemy. Colonel GiL- 
teHpic hail iluternlined on an assault. Two hours 
before day the lenders of columns received their 
orders, and instantly proceeded to execute them. 
1 lie assault was made by escalade, and was com¬ 
pletely successful. The British force quickly occu¬ 
pied the ramparts, ami turned the guns of the enemy 
upon themselves. The sultan was taken in lib 
stronghold, He was subsequently deposed, and the 
hereditary prince raised to the throne. The other 
confederated princes readily acceded to the terms 
proposed to them. The conquest of Java wilh thus 
complete, and the British power was paramount 
throughout the jslond.* 

The establishment of the British power in the 
East, without an European rival, was the crowning 
net of Lord MintiVs administration, and it was one 
of which he Lad reason to Is? proud- To the iuei- 
iloiit-s which have been already related little need be 
added, iieyoiul a very brief notice of some of the va- 
rious diplomatic affairs in which Lord Minto engaged. 
Hih attention, as Air as Ins situation would admit, 
was zejilnusly directed towards the wise policy of 

* Tkt fiffidnl accounts of the proceeding* of the Brilwb in 
'^ lu l re ing UDtisnoIly brief, (licit defeiencj’ buletii mjiplitcl by 
refeetnett to the inter»tin F Memoirs of Sir Thumiw FLuik-s. pub- 
li^heri % bis wiiir.w, aa weU m, to otfu-r printed work?, and to 
jinTntc duf iufamuitipn. 
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keeping' all enemies at a djitanee. He effected the chap. s\ti. 
confllusion of a treaty with the ameers of Seim Ip, 
by which these chiefs bound themselves net to 
“ allow the establishment of the tribe of the French 
in 1 their country. 1 lc opened a communication 
with Caul ml; and Mr. KlpMnstone. 0(1 the furl of the 
government of India, concluded a treaty with the 
reigning sovereign, by which the latter undertook 
to resist any attempt of the French and Persians to 
pass through his dominions into those of the British 
government, which government engaged, in return 
to provide, to the extent of its ability, for the expense 
of such resistance. The King of Caubul was also 
restrained from permitting any Frenchman to enter 
his territories. With the same object which sug¬ 
gested the mipiou to Caubul, Lord Mtnto dispatched 
Sir John Malcolm to Persia, where the French were 
endeavouring to establish their influence with great 
probability of saocesa. Almost simultaneously with 
the arrival of the go venlor-generoTs envoy, Sir 
Harford Jones* reached Persia, in the character of 
a plenipotentiary of the British Crown. By him a 
treaty was concluded binding the sovereign of Persia 
to resist the passage of any European force through 
his country towards India, a ml his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty to furnhih aid in case Persia should be invaded 
from Europe. In consequence of this arrange¬ 
ment the emissaries of the French in Persia were 
dismissed. W ith some minor states engagement.* 
were concluded hy Lord Mints*, greatly at variance 

* ffuw £ir Hirfad ilnnn 
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CHAP* xxn* with the then fashionable doctrine of non-inter¬ 
ference* but the expediency of which was farced ton 
the mind of the governor-general by the results, of 
his personal experience. 

Having completed tin? usual jieriod of restdonee. 
Lord Minto feigned bis office, and late in the year 
1813 proceeded to England* Hut he was not des¬ 
tined to a long enjoyment of that reprise to which 
men look as the termination mid regard of public 
services* his death having taken place within a few 
weeks after his arrival in this country. Before his 
departure from India, bin service* had been honour¬ 
ably acknowledged by his elevation to an earldom. 

The administration of the Lari of Min to was dis¬ 
tinguished by great moderation* hut it vrm marked 
also by very considerable ability and energy* The 
line of policy incessantly pressed upon him From 
home was that of peace, ami he laboured assiduously 
to presene it. But ho was not insensible to the 
pecalkrities of our situation in India, sun-minded by 
those who regarded us as hostile intruders: he per* 
wived tlrnt adherence to neutrality might be carried 
too far for national interest no less than for national 
honour; and hi* views on subjects which, soon after 
his retirement* became of vital importance* were 
apparently not very dngftnilkf from those of hit* suc¬ 
cessor. In England he had been deeply impressed 
with the Yiews and principles of those who trembled 
lest their country should tie too powerful in the 
East, and its beneficial influence be too widely ex¬ 
tended there. The solid good sense, of which he 
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pressed ho large a portion enabled him subso- chap, xxil 
quently to perceive the impragticabilitj of muiiitum- 
iug these V 10 W 3 and at the snnie time maintaining 
tiiC 1 integrity of tile ilritiVb empire* He ljcfiinie 
fnfly conscious of the inapplicability to our situation 
in India, of that timid anil indecisive policy which 
wa» prev/dent id England; he had the candour to 
avow liia conviction*, md the expression of his opt¬ 
ions was not without ellfect in the most influential 
quartern. His mistakes und failure may fairly be 
attributed Jess to himself than, to public opinion in 
England* which overawed and controlled him. The 
outrages of the Pinriames, the encroachments of the 
i Hioorkas, and the insolence of the Buipi^ at¬ 
tracted his attention i but he waited for tmeoumge- 
nient item home to determine hi in to grapple with 
them* TJik, the most exceptionable part uf his policy* 
niu*t lie attributed to constitutional caution. The 
most brilliant, as well as valuable, nets of his go¬ 
vernment were the well-planned and successful ex¬ 
peditions against the enemy s possessions in the 
East. Ho hens shewed that ho understood his 
country s interests, and he acted upon his con vie- 
tious with vigour and decision* Upon the whole, 
though one or two of those who Imve occupied the 
same high station with himself have left behind 
them a reputation more brilliant and darling, that 
nt the Ear] of Minin rests on a bn>b of substantial 
service* and lie well deserves to bo held in remem¬ 
brance as one of the eminent statesmen of India, 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 


celap.xxih. It has been seen that, from a feeble- and obscure 


association of traders, the East-India Company Imd, 
in the eighteenth century, become the lords of a 
vast territory, and the dominant power in the field 



of Indian politics. They had attained this 


position under the license of the Hritidt Cm\m: 
but beyond this, their obligations to the govern¬ 
ment of their country were few* It was V the 
talents and intrepidity of their oun servants that 



played by men educated upon ordinary principles 
and taken from the ordinary walks of life may be 
received as evidence, that the native vigour of the 


English character will manifest itself under any cir¬ 


cumstances which nfiord room for its display. 

The struggles of the Company in Parliament anil 
by private negotiation, to preserve a portion of the 
power and Influence which they had achieved and to 
counteract the growing appetite of the ministers nl 
the Crown to appropriate them, have been de¬ 
tailed with some degree of minuteness to the year 
17B4, wlnui that peculiar form of carrying on the 
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pi>TOtmnent of India whicJb has ever si ace prevailed cmap.xxiii. 

^ T5t established* In 1703 , the approaching ex* 
pinition of the term. fixed for the dtiratkm of the 
Company's government and exclusive trade ren¬ 
dered necessary some legislative provision to meet 
the event v mid an net wu.s accordingly pulsed canti- 
riiiJii^ both the government and trade t« the Com¬ 
pany for a farther term of twenty years* commencing 
fr»on the 1 st of Aljireh, I 71 M + The plan of govern- 
nient adopts] in 1784 was aubotoniiatly re-enacted; 

* but the niiuistiy, which nine yeans before had osten¬ 
tatiously profes^ud to renounce patronage in connec- 
tinn with the government of India, now evinced an 
inclination to aliate somewhat of thesternnea|of tbeir 
resolve* The mendjers of thu Board of Commis- 
sioiiers had previously been unsalaried* A portion 
of them, on whom it may i»? presumed the main 
weight of business way to devolve, were no longer to 
remain in &o im$ntis£actory n position, Some adili- 
tioual restraint wba laid on the power of the Court 
of Director* to make pecuniar) grants ntul the Com¬ 
pany were required to reserve a specified amount of 
tonnage, at regulated rates of freight, for the use of 
private merchants, to whom the right of trading with 
India was now for the firs i time conceded \ the 
amount to be increased, if necessary, tinder the or¬ 
ders of the Board of Commissi oners. The trade 
with i liiiui was continued to the Company without 

■ Thst is, they rwr^iTccI no mlmy n* mem ben- of ttwi Board!. 

Tlitj werr birioalSy m the ireHjit of uflif-wl snlark* from other 
■aurte. 


vrm, iv. 


r 
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riTAP.xxtir + invasion. This state of things continued undisturbed 
till the searion of 18111, when tho battle for the ro 
tendon of the government of India and of exclusive 
privileges of trade had again to bo fought. 

The renewal of tho bargain between the Crown 
and the Company, always a subject of great interest 
and keen contention, was at th is time unusually bo, 
from the progress which the principles of tree trade 
had made, and the influence which they possessed in 
the high quarters where the matter was ttldnuiteJv 
to be decided. Those principles had made their way . 
languidly and slowly; hut still they had gained 
grouiuh The reputation of baling first maintained 
them is usually Bestowed on Adam Smith : they are, 
however* to be found in earlier writers; and what¬ 
ever be the degree of estimation in which they arc 
entitled to be hold—whether they are to be received 
as fixed and perfect rules, never to ho departed from 
on any occasion, or whether they art 1 to bo admitted 
in a more guarded form—to be qualified by refer* 
ence to what u modern political economist * has not 
infeliiutnuslj called 84 disturbing forces*” and to the 
peculiar circumstances of the state to which it is pro¬ 
posed to apply them—the honour of their discovery, 
bo it what it may, does not belong to Adam Smith 
-—they had been enunciated by writers who long 
preceded him* Nor can this b%allowed to detract 
very greatly from his fame; for the principles them- 
selves lying at the very surface of inquiry, little 

* The krvcrmiJ likhnrd Janet, 1LA. K Professor n( Hktufy 
anil Pcilitical Kcnnomr in tin 1 rulie^e at Haaluy bury 
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honour can be gained by their discovery t and thccHAP.miL 
merit of having given a cleitr ami lucid exposition of 
hucU opinions is almost equal to that of having been 
the first to propound them. 

Previously to the time when the Scottish profeft- 
sor converted a chair of moml philosophy into one 
°f political economy, tbr? advocates of free trade 
were few; arid among practical tnen of business 
they made scarcely any converts. Statesmen and 
legislators even in despotic states, are, to a certain 
extent, guided by the popular will* In a free coun¬ 
try, those who undertake to be the exponents of that 
will, if persevering and unresisted, must ultimately 
ho victorious* In such a country, whatever men 
possess, they hold by the tenure of the public voice, 
and they grossly and foolishly betray their mm in¬ 
terests if they neglect the use of any of the means 
w hich they command for shewing to the public that 
their claims to retain what they have anptired are 
reasonable and right* They should be active and 
unremitting in rendering themselves this justice— 
they should nlm be early. When the flimd of opinion 
hm been suffered to red I on and gather strength, it 
will require increased efforts to turn it, if even any 
efforts should be availing. The majority of men 
decline the l roof tie of judging for themselves. They 
follow with their neighbours the prevailing opinions 
of the dny. and those who wish to keep possession 
of their influence over the public mind must com¬ 
mence early, and proceed vigorously in their exer¬ 
tions. to give it the desired direction. 

I 1 2 
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CJJAPJCxui, On every occasion, when the East-Indta Company 
had sought a renewal of their privileges, their chums 
lad btTD resisted; but the grounds of resistance 
were not always the same with those taken in 18lS.f 
Men will always be anxious to participate in n trade 
vrhidi tliey believe to be profitable, and they will 
never be unable to suggest plausible reasons for uc- 
ceding to their wishes. But the principles of which 
Adam Smith, though not the author, was the great 
1 1 f'St'in hint or, furnished new weapons for coin hating 
all exclusive privileges of trade* and afforded the 
meitns of concealing the interested motives of the 
opponents under the guise of science. 

This new sign of the times ought to have Wen 
carefully watched by all who were desirous of re¬ 
taining such jirivileges; but fuoIi precaution was 
neglected, and the very slow progress of the fee 
trade doctrines afforded a ready, though an insnffi- 
r Tent, excuse tor the neglect. While the promub 
gattou of these doctrines was confined to the mo¬ 
rel philosophy class at Glasgow, those who were 
hostile to them might suppose that there was 
little cause for alarm. But they ought to We re¬ 
collected that these opinions were propounded in 

* pL) |site M the cotton lunnufuEturec* qF MnnchcJ- 

tiT tun! fflasgow exhibited ns tin article of duugc ,-uin« the 
Enel- India CcunjitmT. the injury inflicted on the tiumc trade by 
the importation of piece [jondg from India, and the minister ww 
eum solicited to introduce n clause in the new art prohibiting the 
exportation of cotton machinery to India, or its employment 
within that country.—Aubr'a nod Prague of Hritiah 

fWtr in [acEu, to!, ii, p. 110. 
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tk> heart of a great coramerdal city, by a man ofemtp.sxm, 
acknowledged talent, and that no inconsiderable 
number of young men annually quitted the univer¬ 
sity imbued with the principles of their teacher, 
file lust fact was especially important. No error 
enn lie more fatal than to disregard what are 
cnufomptuously called the opinions of boys. It js 

tine that the real value of such opinions is s ma ll_ 

they are the result of circumstances—they are 
taken up on trust, without any exercise of the judg¬ 
ment, and at a time, indeed, when the judgment 
Is altogether unformed; hut they enable us to 
east the horoscope of the coming age: frotu the 
minds of the youth of the present generation are 
to he traced the spirit and destiny of the next. In 
the disregard of this truth lay n great emir, and It 
wits not the only one. The appearance of the 
book, on which the great advocate of free trade ex¬ 
pended his strength, ought to have railed forth from 
those who opposed him, either a manly defence of 
tlu ir opinions (tr a candid renonciatifm of them. It 
produced neither: the advocates n f regulated trade 
seemed to shrink from the discussion of their own 
principles; mid though whnt is called the mercan¬ 
tile system, fora while, retained the influence which 
hnliit had given it, and it was the creed alike of the 
counting-house and the cabinet, intelligent ubsem-ra 
could Hot foil to see that it was undermined, arid 
that the period was rapidly advancing when the in- 
liuonee of the school of Adam Smith would predo¬ 
minate, Imth in the commercial world and in the 
councils of the nation. One party slept white the 
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ciiAPJtxm. other was at work, and i lift reside. wus ihc slew,, but 
gradual and steady, advance of opinions, which have 
now attained such an ascendancy that few have the 
hardihood to impugn them. Every new battle, 
therefore, in behalf of regulated trade, was fought 
unde? increased disadvantages* and, at last, there 
was little left for its advocates but to yield to the 
H presatire from without,” ami surrender a pardon of 
what they [w^seysod, as the price of a. temporary re* 
tention of the remainder. Those interested in main¬ 
taining it had despised piddle opinion, and they paid 
the penalty. They preferred relying on the minis¬ 
ters of the day, and those ministers invariably do- 
t serted them whenever it suited their purposes. 

The terms upon which the government and toule 
[if India were to he continued in the Company gave 
rise to inquiry and discussion for several years before 
the expiration of the old act. In 1808 some enrre- 
fpondenoe look [dace on the subject between the 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors; and 
very early in the following year it was intimated 
that his Majesty's ministers were not prepared to 
concur in an application to Parliament for a renewal 
of those restfictions by which the tmde with India 
had been hitherto limited. This intimation was, of 
eour*i\ little agreeable to the Company. A variety 
of arguments were adduced in opposition to the pro¬ 
posed innovation; and it was alleged, that “the 
of the Indian monopoly, such as it wm left, by the 
act of 1703, wind*I fend* by no alow process, to the 
entire subversion of the Company !*oth in their 
commercial and jwjliticiit capacity, and of that *vs- 
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foiri which the legislature hud appointed for the i fiAi’.xxrn, 
government of India; of which system the Com- — 

(HUijr formed mi integral and essential part.” 

During these discussions, a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee was engaged in an elaborate invos Ligation of 
all the great brantfe of the Company’s afthira; 
and upon the ground that it was desirable that the 
refiorts of the committee should bo submitted to 
Parliament before the ijuestion of renewal whs 
brought forward, the correspondaiee on the subject 
was suspender I for a considerable period. At the 
dose of the year 1811 it was resumed. The open¬ 
ing of the trade with India, generally, to British 
merchants ami British ships, was again (aid down 
hy ministers, as the only ground upon which the 
negotiation for continuing to the Company any 
portion of its powers could be conducted. The «-la- 
ijiour From without ettiued, in the judgment of 
trailing politicians, the pcrtinaey of ministers j a 
large proportion of the mercantile and rmnufnc- 
tnring world appeared to look upon the East in the 
light in which it had been represented by the writers 
of fable, ami to regard an introduction to it as a 
passport to the possession of unmeasured wealth. 

Though the sober I mbits of men of business would 
lend ns to a different belief, experience shews that 
no class of men are more open to the influence of 
such delusions.* 

* For instance, in the ewe of South America, where the mer¬ 
cantile world hcliered they had found Rl [Jomdu indeed, 

A petition presented ffom Sheffield b^ulnst tlic rcuewid of the 
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I'HAF.xxtfl* The demmdaticiD of monopoly formed the prin¬ 
cipal grotintl of attack upon the commercial privi¬ 
leges of the Company; and on this point no defence 
was offered. Monopolies generally were given up; hut 

Company'! cxcltum? trade, after the term aspiring id 1314,™ 
mn rerpurkably dwprat, that it ia impowMa tu raiit the tempts 
tic?n to transcribe purl of it. Among other things „ the ipetitioner* 
declared themsdvu* to be "fully persuaded/ 1 tint ,f if the trade 
to the East-Indies were thrown upe-n to all his Mu jesty'u subject* 
nciv and abundant market* would hp discovered imd .pu¬ 
blished. a* would enable them to set at defiance every effort tn 
injure them by that sworn impmy to thrir prosperity and the puce 
of Europe, the preheat unprincipled ruler of France ; and that the 
petitioner! doubt not, If the trade of this United Kingdom were 
permitted to iiow, unimpeded. un?r lhu*c eiterarre, luxuriant, 
and opulent regions though it might, in the outwit, like a tormrt 
repre**ed and swolti by obstnictiuns,, when its sluices were first 
Ujiencd, break forth with nnooutfnlbibie impetuosity ^ deLiigitig, 
hs^oid of supplying, the district before it E yet that very violence 
which, at tiie beginning might he partially injurious, would; m 
tlie i^sue, prove highly and permanently beneficial; no part I wing 
unvoted, the water* of eomiurrre, that spread over the face of 
tJie loud. as they subsided, would west thomsclvei ehannelii 
thmogh which they might continue to Saw ever afterwards, in 
regulnr and fertilizing ititama ; and that, to the wealthy, enter- 
prising, honoumhkij, Eitsd itidcfatigahlu! tki ridi mcrchimt, eondusi^ 
big in person bis own concerns,. no obstacle woii]l) prove ins nr- 
mountable, no prejudice invincible, no difficulty iliahriLrEriiLitg ; 
wants, where he found them, be would fciijyply; where they did 
not oust, he would create them. by offending tha muons of i^rati- 
ficfttiom** 

*Such wrifr the glowing picture presented to parliament by the 
***** ^Jpnntiaii* cf the good people of Sheffield, Unftutn- 
nat C'] y H their prophecies * like those of Johunnn Southente, remain. 
onfLdfilled. Though the trade with India has been open for nearly 
thirty year*, and the '■ unprincipled ruler of Frwice." fat aJnusst 
n* many , has reaped rn vdi the peace of nattMU. England lias, during 
that time, psissed through periods ofconunefrizd diitrcw ahugftber 
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home attempts were made to shew that they might ciMf-JCXlu. 
he tolerated under certain circumstances, and for de¬ 
finite periods of time; and further* that* m the trade 
with India was then carried on, the monopoly of the 
Company was not a Terj dose one. On the part of 
the the principle that all monopolies arc 

injurious was fortified by allegations of particular 
evils* supposed to result from that of the East-India 
Company* Manufacturers of various articles de¬ 
clared them selves, as well as the country* wronged, 
by being restrained from pouring on unlimited tup- 
ply of their various commodities into India; and 
such restraint being pronounced “humiliating to 
individuals* and degrading to the national rharao 
tuiy p there could be no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion, that it \\m 41 a national grievance/'* 

But one of the most remarkable* not to say one 
of the most amusing, charges against the monopoly 
was, that “it cooled the ardour of generous and 
lilwrnl competitioup^f Self-interest lias a wonderful 
effect ii pm the mental poweis, and enables men to 
discern generality mid liberality where those not 
enlightened by the flame in Hue nee can perceive un¬ 
tiring but selfishness and baseness, and reckless die- 

without parallel. while to India M the waters ri commerce 11 linn; 
not altogether operated as M fertflirilig streams 1 '—to thnt country 
they liive in mi me in^timces l»ern the 11 writer* of Mnrtih "—licr 
m&uufoctmT* hive perished* imd cl Inrge portion of her jicople in 
conH^Litmn: been thereby subjected to intense tufferiojr^ 

* PtL|jert re* peering the Nego tiat i on for n JlciifwaJ of the E^t- 
fiidin CompiUiv a Ksdurivc Plhfitigt*. 

t Ibid* 
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ciLLRxxiiL regard of nght. The generosity nml liberality of 
commercial competition gave rise to those wag,* 
nnry scenes in the East in which tiie Portuguese 
nnd Dutch were each distinguished actors. The 
generosity and liberality or commercial competition, 
^ manifested in the slave-trade, deluged Africa with 
blood and covered Europe with guilt. And the 
generosity and liberality of commercial competition 

™ ,W ***>& «t forth in the factory evstem of 
England, under which the happiness of myriads of 
human beings, through time and eternity, 'is Rucri- 
bced to the Moloch of manufactures: the wages 
doled out to the wretched victim* during their 
bncf career of life, being, in fact, not the reward nf 
ahoiir, hut the price of blood. Such arc a few of 

ie triumphs of a generous and liberal commercial 
competition. 

Tl* Ctapn, replied by amt th,, pm- 

Tit o jeet of any new arrangement for India 
migiit not to he commercial, hut political ; and that 
the commercial monopoly was to be regarded as an 
instrument in the Lauds of the Company for the 
government of India; that the Company’s territorial 
rights could only I* enjoyed through the medium 

privileges; anr [ that no provision 
mude for securing them could W compatible with 
entire opening of the Eastern trade. These 
insertions were clearly erroneous; the territorial 

C th T* ()f the Com Pwere quite distinct from 
■< ir commercial privileges; anti there could be 
aching to prevent the retention of the one after 
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the other liiid bct'n relinquished. Experience, ton, chapxxhi. 
Imis shewn, that the coninierpial privileges of the 
I'otii pnnv ore net hid in [leasable tn the main tenon re 
of Its authority in Indfo. 

r 

The earnest noss with which the Company pressed 
the necessity of returning their trade ns an instru^ 
ment far exercisiug their functions of government, 
was the result, of u conviction tong cherished, though 
proved by the test of cxjreriment to be tmwamuited- 
The tmde of the Company was regarded by them 
an indispensable to the support of the financial ope¬ 
rations required by the relative* circumstances of 
Great Britain and India. They viewed it not only 
m the heat, but the only practicable channel of re¬ 
mittance, and without it they apprehended that the 
means of conveying from India the Funds required to 
be provided in tikis country would faih 

They were more Fortunate in referring to their 
own exertions to effect the introduction and con- 
sum prion of European commodities—exertions made 
through a long flgrios of years, with great pereove- 
nrnee and extraordinary : to their labour* In 
upholding the interests of Great Britain in India* 
against European rivals hip and no live jealousy; to 
the magnificent empire which they hud added to the 
British dominions; and to the great wealth which 
flowed into this country* in consequence of their 
spirited and judicious policy* After eimm orating 
EKJine of these advantages in one of their official pa¬ 
pery they emplmtteally and justly added, with re- 
lerrmv u* l In- ehar^ of their opponents— 11 Surli 
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t HAhNxiii. iiiv the injuries, the grievance*, the eviJ^soeli t} IB 

Whiflb t|ie East-India Company W, 
brought do the eountiy / 5 

The debt* and embarrassments of the Company 

™ ed a « round of amisation peculiarly calculated 
to render them unpopular, and of course they were 

T f ~ 8f0tten * Tfae *™** of the Couiftauy tna to 
t it* effect, that they had never had occasion to ap- 

f ( : t0 f )ar|i!imci, t ^r aid to snpport tlicir own esta- 
hshmenta; but that their applications had beeniu 
const ipietice of levies made by government, on the 
of a right to participate in the territorial reve 

“ Des; * f,,r thii nf obtaining reimbwJ 

ment of immense sums, disbursed for the state m 
rni itiiry expedition# — sums very tardily wknow 

° tgL '' 1, “ d not l|l{?a folly paid; or to enable the 
omjtauy to meet the transfer to this country of 

lDdjan territorild debt, the increase of which w® 
to be attributed to the Company, but to his 
1 Injestjs government and to parliament. There 
much hi these statements that deserved cmisi- 
' eratiop.; but there is no novelty in the troth, that 
" , eitLtT individuals or societies expend their 

lunds for th 0 public benefit, they rarely meet with 
inucli gratitude in return. 

i'olitnral economy did not furnish the whole of the 
arguments by which the privileges of the Company 
Here assailed : the higher science of natural law was 
invoked to the same cud. A full and free right to 
ru e \\ it Jj all countries awl people in amity with the 
ntis i (jiiuu Mu* asaerteij to be “tbe iiutiiml birth- 


■ 
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rig'ht and inheritance of the people of tliia empire, of CHAP.xsm. 

® V0I 7 subject of it, and of every port m it.”* What 

may be “ the natural birthright and intioritaa«r 

ni a *' port, it would not be very easy to deter* 

in hie; and it the assertion he taken in the sense in 

which it was probably meant, it may reasonably lw 

doubted whether a position so wild merited any 

answer at nil. If jt did, the Company gave it a 

very proper one by observing, that men living in 

society must submit to the lows of society, and to 

restraints upon what is called their natural liberty, 

when, in the opinion of the legislature, the public 

interest demands it; that the Indian monopoly wna 

established because it was thought beneficial; that 

it had been continued on the same principle, and 

that its abolition, or further retention, must be a 

question purely prudential. In urging their plea 

of natural right, some of the opponents of the Com- 

fwtny endeavoured to make a special case. Their 

principle, it was alleged, became strengthened hv 

its application to countries acquired and maintained 

by the efforts and valour of the forces of his Majesty. 

The countries, however, with which they wished to 
trade, had been, for the most part, acquired and 
maintained by the efforts of the Company and tbe 
valour of their servants, and altogether under the 
exclusive powers and privileges which it was now 
desired to abrogate. 

A plausible, and nut altogether sin unreason able, 
objection to the continuance of the Company's pri- 
■ Pnptti Ut aqgm 
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crup.xxm. vilegea was founded on the fact, that the existing 
system gave advantages to foreigners which we* 
denied to British merchants, ami that the Ameri¬ 
cans especially had availed themselves of these ad¬ 
vantages to secure the markets of Europe. South 
America, and the West Indies. From this latter 
circumstance, also, an inference was drawn in favour 
of general freedom of trade. The Company an¬ 
swered, that the connection of the American# with 
the Indian seas was formed under peculiar circum¬ 
stance*, and that their succor in the market of |-]a- 

rojio to lie ascribed to the political state of that 
]iart of the world.* 

T he necessity fnr the claimants finding new fljim- 
lids of enterprise ; the mWiy of the manufacture* 
occasioned by their exclusion from the eoutinfitt of 
Furope; the certainty of finding a remedy in the 
unbounded held which the trade to the East would 
open to manufacturing and mercantile industry— 
these, and similar topics, furnished another class of 
arguments, which were pressed with oxtrannlinnrr 
pertinacity by those who conceived they had iatcr- 
<-th hostile to those of the Company, It wii£ m- 
swered, with much calmness am] moderntion, that 
any great extension of the trade with India mo** 
tilke place very gradually; that, consequently, the 
benefits to he derived from it must be very distant: 

* la the course of the pariiiLmcDtDjy ducuuam, M r. R. Tliwn- 
ton obsinwl, that the eilviuiLaye* ttyoyixl by America vrff lb* 
result of a treaty. In which the interest, of the Eot-ImS* Cm* 
paiiy were t™ little an d that the Company ou^ht nutro 

he Bdcrifiotil nn that (lCCnnut. 
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iiii'l that, t hough it might be very easy to semi out ciiap.xxiii, 
to India large quantity of goods, it might not be — 
equally easy to obtain returns. 

Experience has shewn that these opinions were, 
in a great measure, correct,* The trade which 
Guit-eeiled the act of I HI 3 lias been little bem- 
ficial to England, while to India it bus, to a certain 
extent, been positively Injurious. The petitioners 
for un o|»eii trade bad, however, made up their 
minds to its advantages, anti, flirt her, that thev were 
destined to Ciyoy them ; for it was urged, as a reason 
fl*r extending the trade to the out ports, that at 
Bristol and Liverpool the docks had beSQ enlarged 
hi antidpatinn of the concession. This specimen of 
commercial confidence is, perhaps, without parallel. 

Such were the principal arguments by which the 
advocates of free and of regulated trade, rrapec- 
tiveiy, supported their opinions. Bat the question 
was virtually decided liefore the discussion com¬ 
menced. The principles of free trade had made too 
great progress for mini*tore to venture to resist 

* The difficulty nf obtaining returns from India is still 4 clog 
upon flu; armtiirree with tint country. A ^rent increase of ex¬ 
port* to ItuLia undoubtedly followed the nponing of the trade, nnd, 
n|iou tile pritirijilc, port isc, rryo propter A or, the increase Was 
aamhed to the change in the stale of the law. Calm inquirer*, 
however, will hesitate to attribute It entirely, or even joined pally, 
to this cause, when they re troll tel the great dcrclnjinient of the 
powers of m ac l i iii tt y which was in pogrew at the time the 
change took place, nail the subsequent atensjan of its employ¬ 
ment. ‘JTiis, and the impel ur given to tnule generally by the set¬ 
tled state of the social and j»lit Leal nlitkliU of the world, secured 
by the battle of Waterloo, will nenumt for much of the increase. 
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chap.XXI u. them without exercising a degree »f magnanimity ad- 
flom acquired or retained amid the haunts of office, 
a. D. IB13. On the 22nd of March, 1813, the House of Com- 
mens resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
hoiwe, to consider of the attain* of the East-India 
Company; amt the various petitions which had ken 
presented having been ordered to he referred to the 
committee, Lord CastTereagh proceeded to expound 
the ]dan which he had to propose on tlie part of tL<- 
ministers of the Crowis, The term for which the 
charter ra to he renewed was twenty years, Tlir 
Company were to retain for that term the exclu'-ivi' 
trade to China, but the trade with India was to k 
thrown open on certain conditions. It was tok 
eon lined to ships <if a certain amount of tonnage; 
the trade outward was to be open to all the ports of 
the empire, hut. the homeward-bound trade to t# 
restricted to certain ports, to lie hereafter naPinL 
The Company were to be left in full possession of 
the power of deportation, to enable them to remove 
from India individuals whose conduct or intentions 
they might Hud or suspect to he clangorous * - 1111 ! 
this power hia lordship held to be suffieient to ctdsi 
any apprehension that might be excited by the 
facility of commercial intercourse about to be esta¬ 
blished, It was also proposed to continue to them 
the command of the native army, its, after mature 1 
consideration, ministers were of opinion, that E'> 
separate the command of t), c nrni y f rom tlie civil 
administration of India would be to sap the fcitiri- 
datinn# of die government. The question, it might 
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b me been thuughf, could matrcely require mature euAr.xxiiL 
consideration* or* indeed, any consideration at nil. 

At every successive arrangement, the Company 
had been culler I upon to sacrifice some portion 
■if their authority to the minis tern of the Grown, 
and of coiu^e the present could not be Buffered 
to form an exception. The Crown previously pos¬ 
sessed the power of recat; hub under the pre¬ 
tence that this was on invidious exercise of preroga¬ 
tive* it was proposed to render the sign-iumiual of 
the Crown necessary to the validity of certain 
appointments. One of the most important and 
most beneficial of the contemplated changes applied 
to the defects of the ecclesiastical establishment. 

Thu members of the Church of England in India 
had hitherto been deprived of those rites of the 
church, the administration of which appertain ex¬ 
clusively to the episcopal fimetii.ni, and the clergy 
had heen left without superintendence or control 
To remedy thene evils, it was proposed to appoint n 
bishop for India, and three archdeacon* to super¬ 
intend the chajihiins of the different settlements. 

Lord Ciistlereagh embodied the principal point* of 
his speech in n aeries of resedutionst aml concluded 
by moving them, 

Thc + ministry'. In accordance with the practice of 
all ministries who fool or think themselves strong* 
was disposed to carry the question with a high hand. 

Some members suggested that, in so important a 
matter* it might Ije desirable to hear the evidence 
of persons whose opinions, on the* grounds of ne¬ 
void rv. U 
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cHAPx^in.kuowt edged ability and inti mute acquaintance with 
India, were entitled to attention. Lord Castlereagh 
objected, anil Mr, Canning, ivbofw acid for the ehjo 
cess of the ministerial measure waa quickened by 
the fact of his bedding a brief For the great com¬ 
mercial town of Liverpool, which lie represented* 
wm surprised that any one should think it neces¬ 
sary to hear evidence, when tie question was one of 
free trade. The sprue of the house, however, was 
strongly in favour of hearing evidence* and the 
ministers acquiesced, fearing that they were mmbtti 
successfully to oppose. 

a.d. 1813, On the 30th of March the commit toe was re¬ 
sumed and evidence called. The first witness wn 
a man rendered eminent by bis career in India, ami 
no less so by the long and h&nuaiug judicial pro¬ 
ceedings which awaited him ut home. It waw War¬ 
ren Hastings, then in the eightieth year of his age. 
Uw examination wm of some length, and related t" 
various subjects—the settlement of European^ the 
demand fur British commodities, and the propa¬ 
gation of the Christian religion. To the first he 
expressed himsel f strongly opposed : he apprehended 
great injury and oppression to the natives* and 
regarded the indiscriminate admission of European* 
ns fraught with ilanger to the peace of the country 
and the safety of the Company. This opinion, he 
averred, he hail long maintained* and he expressed 
himself anxious to vindicate himself from the sus¬ 
picion of being biassed by his obligations m the 
Company. With tliig view* he stated that, twenty 
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years before, when tfio privileges of the Eosl-ludhi ciiAP.xxiu. 
Company were under discussion, be spontaneously 
addressed a letter to the chairman of the Court of 
Directors, in which he strongly urged the necessity 
of providing against the irruption of British ml ven¬ 
turers into India, A clause having been inserted in 
the net, permitting strangers to reside l>y license, he 
addressed a second letter to the Chains retnnn- 
stmtmg' agnifist it, ns likely to produce greater mis- 
chiefs than even the i«rmission of indiscriminate 
residence; because the favoured parties would ap¬ 
pear to have the sanction of the Company, and 
would thereby possess an influence which no man 
would dare to resist : while a body of udventurent 
without privilege would be under the jealous eye of 
government, and naturally excite its attention, In 
n still more recent letter he had repeated these 
opinions. 

( »n the question as t« the probable demand for 
British commodities, Mr. Hustings wtw Test decided, 
but he thought it would lie inconsiderable, if was 
his opinion, that the trade between Iiulia and Eng¬ 
land, as then regulated, to far more beneficial to 
(with countries than if perfectly free, Being re¬ 
minded that, in a review of the state uf Bengal, 
which he had written some years before, ho had 
said, “ that although we had been so long in posses¬ 
sion of the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we had not 
been able so far to change our ideas with our situ¬ 
ation as to quit the contracted views of mouop**- 
lists, 1 * and that in the same work he hod insisted 

tj '1 
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cnAp.xxin. upon it, ns a fixed ami incontrovertible principle, 
that commerce could only flour Mi when fm? and 
o«|im], be professed not to recollect the wordy alluded 
tfj, but to have no doubt of their being rorn?ctlj 
quoted; and added, that lie did not come there to 
defend his own inconsistencies—that if lie had ever 

expressed such opinions, he then abjured them_ 

that Ids present sentiments were widely didemit-_ 

and that he could not say when he changed them. 

Un the subject of the propagation of Christ amity 
in India, the opinions delivered by Mr> Hastings were 
singularly vague mid undecided. On the proposed 
episcopal establishment he expressed himwlf with fin 
equal degree of oracular darkness ; ami, for the son 
and grandson of a clergyman, he certainly evinced a 
most philosophic indifference, both to the general 
interests of Christianity and the welfare of the Pro¬ 
testant episcopal church. On the whole, he did little 
for the elucidation of the various questions before the 
house, and his answers were distinguished by nothing 
so much as the pompous and inflated language in 
which they were conveyed. Age had prolmbly 
clouded his faculties, and the failings of a man of 
fourscore years claim indulgence. But in the vigour 
of his mental strength, Warren Hastings was a man 
of expedients, not of principles. His last public ex¬ 
hibition. though feeble, was not uncharacteristic. To 
himself, at least, the occasion must have been grati¬ 
fying, from its having called forth u spontaneous 
ami almost unanimous indication of respect from 
the house. 
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^ ^-fffnnioutli, Sir Thomas Mimro, Sir John chap.xje'iIl 
M alcolm, and other witnesses of distinguished r>| )a . — 

were examined; and their evidence on the 
whole, tended rather to support the views of the 
Company than those uf the ministers, ^fter being 
persevered ii, for some days, the mode of itmstfen- 
>ion originally adopted w„« suddenly abandoned. 

Ministers either found, as they alleged, that the 
time of the house was too inueli occupied, or the 
affair was taking a tendency opposed to that which 
they desired. On the I3th of April Lord Clastic- a. lx :sj S . 
reagh, filter enmpiiiiuiiig of delay and inconvenience, 
and referring to u precedent to authorize the course 
lie was abont to recommend, moved for the appoint¬ 
ment of a select committee, to examine witnesses, 
and report the minutes to the house. Mr. Robert 
Thomton opposed the motion, on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany, as did also Mr. Grant and Mr. Astdl, the last- 
named gentleman denouncing the proposal as an 
attempt to smother the remainder of the Company's 
case. Mr. Canning, the representative of one of the 
towns most interested in destroying the Company’s 
privileges, supported the motion. It was resisted by 
Mr. Tierney and Mr, Ponsonhy, leading members uf 
the opposition; the former of whom insinuated n 
charge of unfairness against the ministry. Chi a 
division, the motion was carried, and the select com¬ 
mittee met on the 15th, and continued to sit, not¬ 
withstanding the house adjourned for the Easter 
iiolidam 

In the m oant i rn^ die question of an armli^eiiient 
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CHAP.KXHL with the Company had been introduced into the 
a. it. ihu. Upper 1 louse. On the 3l»th of March the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, President of tlie Board of Com* 
niissi nhtrs, announced, that though a different comae 
lia*l formerly been adopted, it bad been deemed ad¬ 
visable, in the present instance, that the resolutions 
which had been laid tafore the Commons should 
also be presented to their lordships, ami that a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house should, with all the do¬ 
cuments before it, proceed to the hearing of any 
evidence which might lie offered. Lord Grenville 
I mving suggested a select committee us more ad vis- 
able. Lord Liverpool, the premier, immediately as¬ 
sented, and a motion for the appointment of 6uclt 
committee having been made, it was carried without 
a division. On the 5th, the select committee of the 
Lords met, and proceeded to hear evidence. As la 
the Commons, the first witness called was Wanen 
Hastings. Ha answers to the questions put to lain 
were of extraordinary length, but added little or 
nothing in substance to the evidence which he had 
given before the Lower House. Some further evi¬ 
dence was heard, and on the 9tb, an animated de¬ 
bate took place, on a motion made by the Marquis 
^ e He#ley For the production of certain papers con¬ 
nected with the inquiry in which the house was en¬ 
gaged. The noble martinis introduced the motion 
by a very long and elaborate speech, decidedly in 
favour of re-establishing the power of the Company, 
not only with regard to the government of Indio, 
but to the exclusive privileges of trade which they 
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enjoyed, He supported ItLs opinion by appealing to uur.xx w, 

wJiat the Company had dome—to their Ijanisbmcnt of — 

Torrid influence and intrigue— to the consolidation 

r,f institutions and authorities—to ttie amelioration 

of the condition of the mi lives, ami especially t-f i the 

stale of trnjujuillity in which those countries hod been 

pJacod—the Deccan, for instance, and the provinces 

tiortli of Mysore—which, in aN previous times, had 

been constantly exposed to war am] devastation. 

This testimony was important, Hmmse it could 
not hut be the result of cod and deliberate con¬ 
viction, F’crsonady, the Marquis of Wdlwh-y had 
at that time little cause for bestowing panegyric on 
the Company. 

After Lord Huekmgh am shire bad spoken in de¬ 
fence of the conduct of ministers, Lead Grenville 
delivered his opinions at great length. He consi¬ 
dered all former arrangements relating to the go¬ 
vernment and commerce of Jmliu only ns experi¬ 
ments, and not always successful ones: at liest 
only calculated for a limited .luration, never perma¬ 
nent, nor even meant for permanence. He wished 
not to perpetuate these anomalous and imperfect 
arrangements, but he believed the time had not, 
arrived when any final regulation could be safely 
established. Whatever was now done should be 
temporary, and he objected to the port of the minis¬ 
terial plan which proposed that the arrangements 
now entered into should I* for so Jong a period 
as twenty years. He regaJ'ded the claims of the 
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CHAPJCX1I1. East-Indra Company as nothing, ami argned tlmt 
tltt* first duty of the British parliament was to 
consult the welfare of the country for which it was 
called upon to legislate. Next to this object in im¬ 
portance was the interest of our own country, which 
was deeply implicated in the discussion. Taking 
Ins stand upon these principles, he considered kith 
the plan of tlm Marquis Wellesley for re-investing 
the Company with all their privileges, and that of 
ministers for divesting them of a portion, ns highly 
questionable. He was friendly to a free trade, But 
be could not hope that a competition, in which the 
whole influence of the government, territory, and 
revenue of India would be arrayed against the un* 
protected enterprise of individual adventurers, could 
either deserve the name of free trade or ensure its 
advantages. 

His lordship reprobated tbe union of the charac¬ 
ters of merchant and sovereign, which he alleged t« 
hi. opjmsed to nil authority, and condemned by aJ] 
experience. He would not admit that the improved 
condition of India was to lie attributed to the Com¬ 
pany. but claimed the praise for the wisdom and 
justice of the public councils i the state. For twenty 
years after the Company acquired the dewannee. 
India, lie said, mu Bo constantly ill-governed as to 
i-ompel U ie forcible interposition of parliament; 
and good government commenced only in the year 
1784, when tho power of controlling the Company 
was vested in ..tmisatonetii appointed by the Crown. 


■ 
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Tt b nljticirvxtble, that this the jirecbo period at ctaPlXOUl 
which Lard Grenville mid the party with which lie 
then acted commenced a long official career. 

Hi* lordship proceeded to sny, that he wag for 
transferring the government to the Crown altogether. 

Jle thought that arrangements might easily be made 
h itli regard to the patronage, by which all danger 
of unduly huMufag the influence of ministers 
might be avoided; but he did not state that he had 
not thought so in 17*i4* when he opposed nnd. with 
his colleagues, succeeder] in throwing out the far- 
famed India Bill uf the coalition ministry', because 
it deprived the Company of its patronage. The phin 
of which his lordship was the advocate went to put 
up the civil appointments for com |iet it ion among cer¬ 
tain public schools* and to appropriate the military 
appointment* to the sons of deceased officers. Lord 
Grenville, adverting to the China trade* condemned 
the intention of minister* to continue the monopoly 
to the Cu in puny. He apprehended that when the 
India trade was thrown open it would be, in fact, 
impmt'lira hie to preserve the Chinese monopoly, as 
the jin id i ict ions of China would be brought down 
in country vessel* to any of the porta of the Eastern 
Archipelago that our merchants might choose. 

laird Grenville made some observations on minor 
topics connected with the renewal of the charter, 
and the debate was closed by Lord Liverpool, who 
briefly defended the line taken by miniate r*. The 
motion for papers not l>eiiag resisted wu>, of course, 
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ctiAPXxm. carried without n division; and it seems, indeed, 
only to have been made for the purpose of enabling 
the peers to deliver their opinions on the prindpst 
question. 

liie speech of Lord Grenville was, undoubtedly, 
the most remarkable that was made. The .weeping 
doctrines winch he avowed were, periiaps, at that 
time, little to be expected from any member of the 
House of Peers; but, of all men, they were least to 
lie expected from the noble biiron who gave them 
the weight of his authority. Lord Grenville Imtl 
lieeu long on the political stage, and his conduct <iu 
this occasion must alike have astonished his friend] 
uud ilia foes. Ilifi political course had hitherto been 
{niidcl by cx^liency. not by ebetmet principle. 
No <,ne had tius;tectcd him of being a theorist 
and the robe of the philosopher was assumed tea 
late in life to bo worn with either case or grace. It 
wiis an incongruous covering for a man who hud In¬ 
come grey in habits of official intrigue, mid whose 
political life and liberal doctrines wore hitter satin* 
on curb other. 

Independently of his general character, there 
were some particular incidents in Lord Grenville'] 
career which certainly did not lend any weight to 
1,19 « dv ‘>«my of the destruction of the EaBt-Indh 
bompany, Ho had, as has already been mentioned, 
been one of the most active and zealous of that 
party which, with Mr. Pitt at their head, had suc¬ 
ceeded. in ! 784. in displacing the coalition ministry. 
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aotely ■ ti the ground of their contemplated halation ciiAP.xxm, 
of tlio chartered rights of the East-India Company, 

Some yearn afterwards he hart, as a cabinet ra mister, 
given his consent to an act which continued to the 
Company that monopoly and that power which ho 
now professed to regard ns so dangerous. It was 
unfortunate that political philosophy should have 
deferred her visit to this EtateHimin until u period 
when both his mind and body were enfeebled by 
age, and His tun rat vision clouded by those fee! Logs 
which must attend a man who, after parsing a long 
life in office, fimls himself doomed to linger out his 
declining yearn in the cold atmosphere of the oppo¬ 
sition benches. 

In the House of Commons, the select committee 
continued the examination of witnesses which bad 
been commenced in the committee of the whole 
house. This lulxuir lasted much louder than had 
Ireen expected; hut, having been at length con¬ 
cluded, the Commons on the Hi 1st of May, once 
more resolved themselves into a committee of the 
whole house, in which Lord Costlcrcagh proceeded 
to submit an amended series of resolutions, The first* 
declining tilat the privileges of the Eart-lndi* Com- 
psuy should continue for a limited period, w ith the 
exception of such os might he subsequently modified 
or repealed* having been moved, Mr. Bruce* histo¬ 
riographer of the Company, entered into a long 
mid laboured review of its progress from its incorpo¬ 
ration by Elizabeth, and condemned any deviation 
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CHAKxxm. from the exirtln g system as repute with danger. 

r*J* foUowed ’ 011 the f®m e Side, fcy a fer mom 

'pV <*"** Grant, junior.* 

“ f rentlttlI,1,] at the speech of W| 

Gir-nviUe ,n the Upper House, and Ilrgim| ^ ^ 

improvement, which was admitted on all hands to 
have taken place in India, was attributable to the 
-ompugr. He denied that the year 1784 const!* 
tutui the epoch of the commencement of a new 
order of things. The foundation* of improvement 
™ 'f 1 oarlipr ’ it *«8 not until much had 
tJiat thl ' ifgislature interfered. The 
Kings government had, indeed, subsequently c«- 

~ th ° Conj f Kin . v ’ but It did not follow, 

that, because certain results were pmduced hr the 

operation of a complex system, the same results 
nould follow if one jMirt of the system were ie. 
moved. Mr, Grant’s opinion of Lord Grenville’s 
plan for the distribution of the patronage of India 

™ I deJ,TCre,r with *«■* freedom. He viewed it 
us altogether Inefficient; and contented that, if 
adopted, it would ultimately ho the means of eta* 
mg that which it professed to guard against, bv 
plactng the patronage at the disposal of the minister 
*. 6 Crown ‘ Uv maintained, that the efficiency 
ic exiting system for the government of India 
consisted, in a great degree, in its publicity—everr 

r iTt * ^ Jn ’t noted on a conspicuous theatre, 

ilc cooJJ hardly hope ,| nt tle ^ of t|K 

* Since evented Lon] Glcnelg. 
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vouli] survive tlu* QXkteoce of the Company; nnd cilap.xxih. 
?r they aid, their vigour and efficiency might lie 
Giitirely superseded. He objected, further, to the 
suggested plan i>f patronage, on the ground of its 
exclusiveness; and thought ft remarkable, that a 
phm professing to proceed upon hostility to all ex* 
elusion should in itself involve tt system of exclusion 
the niost cruel and unjust. To confine the civil 
services of India to the highest classes of the public 
schools, and the military service to the sons of 
officers who had fallen in battle, was cutting off the 
huger portion of the British community from a 
wide and honourable field of exertion. 

Proceeding to tilt) question of the union of the 
political and commercial functions, Mr. Grant said, 
the objection to the union rested upon the authority 
ol a great master of political economy, Adam Smith. 

B»it it was curious to observe how the charge had 
shifted its ground since it was first made. l)r. Smith 
objected to the union, because ho thought the in¬ 
terest* of the Company, as merchants, would inter* 
fere with their duty as sovereigns; his disciples took 
precisely the opposite ground. The merits of the 
Company, n* rulers, were admitted; but it was 
alleged that they sacrificed their interests, as mer¬ 
chants, to their duties, m sovereigns.* After all, the 
charge mated upon assumption. It pronounced the 

• It wns alleged tij- ipesicu b both J Tqiitcs, that the Comjnny 
ftariatnrd Ifnm by their India tmdc, and thut they carried <m thrir 
gtijcmlly jn tuo expensive a manner. 
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cn af.xxiiL junction of the sovereign mid mercantile capacities 
tfi be m inou^; but the only Instance upon record uf 
such a junction wifi that of the Enst-Indm CW 
jnutT, and it seemed like begging the question to 
begin with laying down a tbeoiy, anil then to reason 
from thia theory, and pronounce n priori upon the 
only fact in history to which it could be applied. To 
aigne that such a mixture uf function* must upon 
theory be bad—.that the system of the Kast>Indii 
Company is an example of such a mixture* Etod 
therefore is a pernicious system—such a mode of 
arguing was assuming the very point to lx? ascer¬ 
tained. 41 Political wiener/* said Mr, Grant, * de¬ 
pends upon an induction of facts. In no ease, f Lure* 
Tore, can It be allowed to dense tlic series of experi¬ 
ments, and to declare definitively that for the future 
no practical results whatever shall shake an esta¬ 
blished doctrine. Least of all is this allowably 
when the doctrine can by possibility refer only to a 
single fact* and when that single fact la ut war with 
the doctrine . 11 

The expectation of a great increase of commerce. 
Sowing from an unrest mined intercourse with Imfe* 
Mr. Grant considered a delusion—a delusion, how¬ 
ever, which the evidence tfaat had been hean) 
ought to be sufficient to dissipate. The uKuiTifnctor- 
em had been duped by m is representations which had 
been industriously circulated among them, in t^otuc 
degree* he believed, from ignorance, hut in some 
degree also, be feared* from motives less excwsbf*- 
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I o the happiness of the people of f udia, Mr. Grant CHAr.xxirr. 
apprehended pat danger from the influx of Eum- 
|jeftns. W it.1 1 the solitary exception of Asia, British 
adventure bail not been favourable to the happiness 
uf the countries visited. He appealed to out iiitttr- 
eourse with the native tribes of North America, and 
especially to the effects of free trade in Africa. In 
speaking to thin jmrt of the subject. Hr Grant ex- 
|! resists I himself with great severity respecting those 
wlio. having participated largely in the slave-trade 
as long as it existed, were now the advocates of free 
trade in India. These re-marks ’Mere especially di- 
roc ted against Liverpool 

Tho peroration of Mr. Grant’s speech was remark- 
nldy htdd and striking. Having announced himself 
the advocate of the natives of India, he thus con¬ 
tinued :—■* On their behalf. in their ruune, I venture 
to intrude myself upon the house. Through me 
they give utterance to their prayers. It is not my 
voice vrhieh you hear, it is the voice of aixty mil¬ 
lions of your feSow-orcatures, nhundoned to your 
disposal and imploring your corn mi no ration. Thev 
conjure you by every sacred consideration to cotn- 
pussbmtte their condition; to pay due regard tv* 
rtfl f situation and your own; to remember what 
contingencies ure susjietided on the issue of your 
vote. They conjure you not to make them the 
objects of perilous speculation, nor to Imrtcr away 
til fir happiness for the sake of some insignificant 
local interests. It is » noble position in which this 
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cifArjcxm. house is nnw placed, There is something irresistibly 
imposing in the idea, that, at so vast si distance, and 
across el waste of cwan* we are assembled to decide 
upon the fate of bo many millions of human being*! 
that we are to them m another Previdotoce; that 
our sentence is to stamp the colour of their future 
years* and spread over the face of siges to root 1 
either misery or happiness* This is* indeed* a glo¬ 
rious destiny for this country ; but it is one of over¬ 
whelming responsibility, I trust that the questios 
will be decided, not upon party principles, not upon 
trust, not upon vague theories, but upon sound 
practical policy, and with a view to the prosperity 
and preservation of our Indian empire/’ After some 
remarks on the danger of u system of speculation 
and experiment and the impolicy of breaking down 
raniparts which could never he reconstn^) Mr. 
Grant concluded with the following sentence;— 
w In nniSuhimiug the system which has been the 
parent of so many blessings to India, we dial! find 
our rtXNHnpen&e iu the gratitude of the people: !ind 
if that recompense should bo denied us, yet, when 
wo look on the moral cultivation and progress!^ 
felicity of those regions* and when we reflect tha* 
these are the fmits of our wise arid digntcreHtert 
policy, we shall enjoy a triumph still more gloria 
and elevated, a delight infinitely surpassing tin" 
golden dreams of commercial profit, or the wildest 
olvsium ever struck out by the ravings of divi ne 
pored avarice/" Such were the view* of free trails 
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of experimental legislation, and of tbp interests ot nu!vx\m. 
India, then avowed by tidy eloquent champion of 
the East-India Company. 

On the 2nd of June the matter was apnin re- V f, - ,a11 - 
Burned in committee* The third resolution was in 
favour of free trade to India, subject to certain re¬ 
gulations. This provoked a discussion, in which 
various members took port ; among’ them Mr. I ier- 
tiey, some of whose obsorTations evinced ii perfect 
ncipialntastee with the objects of those seeking tlu* 
abolition of the Company's privileges. He had not 
heard, he said, that the persons who talked so much 
of the happiness of India had ever proposed to allow 
its manufactures to lie freely imported into this 
country. The general principle was to Is 1 , that 
England was to force all her manufactures upon 
India, and not to take a single manufacture of India 
in return. It win true, they would allow cotton to 
he brought; but then, having found out that they 
could weave, by means of machinery, cheaper thnu 
the people of India, they would say, Leave off w«w- 

j n ,*_supply ns with the mw material, ami we will 

weave for you. This might lx? a very natural prin¬ 
ciple for merchants and manufacturers to go upon ; 
lmt it was rather too much to talk of the philosophy 
of it, or to rank the supporters of it as in a peculiar 
degree the friends of India. If, instead of calling 
themselves the friends of India, they had professed 
themselves its enemies, what more could they do 
than advise the destruction of all Indian manufac¬ 
tures? It appeared that these alterations had been 

■ 
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oiARXxm, proposed fcir no other purjwse but to appease the 
clamour of the merchants ; and no man could point 
out any thing like the good of India as being the 
objt'ct of any of the resolutions. 

On the following day the proceedings in com¬ 
mittee were continued, and the speakers were nume¬ 
rous : but the arguments were for the turei part the 
Nitric that had been previously urged. The house 
then resumed, and the chairman reported the riso- 
A, n. lam. IntionfiL On the 11th of June they were taken into 
consideration. On this occasion. Sir John New- 
[«>rt recommended delay, for the purpose of fram¬ 
ing a more comprehensive measure of freedom, and 
tie therefore moved that the consideration of the re¬ 
port lie postponed tn that day three months. The 
amendment was lost by a majority of above eiglit to 
one, and the report was ordered to be again taken 
into consideration on the 14th. On that day a do- 
dam to ry resolution, assorting the sovereignty of the 
Crown, and affirming that the first duty of par¬ 
liament in legislating for India was to promote i(- 
happiness, was proposed and lost. The next point 
of discussion was raised with regard to the term for 
which the arrangement with the Company should Ik? 
renewed. Loot Castle rough pro j wised twentv yetirs; 
Mr, Fonsonby moved as an amendment, that the 
term should lie only ten. Two divisions followed 
—one on the amendment, and a second on the 
original resolution, which gave n vast majority m 
favour of the longer term. Another amendment 
was proposed, limiting the Chinn nmnopnly to ten 
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year?; rm this ah*o a division took place, %v1tt s ni itCHAP.xxm, 
wafi lout. On the I0tb, the house having again re¬ 
sumed the committee, Mr Bering moved mi imionri- 
mcnt, confining the return of vessels from India 
to the port of London for a limited period, Tliw 
motion was warmly opposed by the members for tin* 

■Mitports. It was supported by Mr. Grant and Sir 
William Curtis. Mr. AstrlL m taking the same 
ride, remarked with much Muteness, that, however 
those who opposed the Company might exclaim 
against monopoly, the question was only as to the 
extent to which monopoly should ho carried. The 
plan supported by ministers recognized the principle 
of mnnoj>oly T as the trade was to Ik? thrown open 
only to a few favoured ports.* On a division, the 
amendment shared the fnte of previous onetf, being 1 
lost by a large majority. Another amendment, 
moved by Sir John Newport, to the effect that the 
ontports to be hereafter admitted to the privileges 
of the trade should lie determined by parliament, 
was negatived without a division* Lord Ca^ttcmigh 
then proved that* with respect to place* not im¬ 
mediately within the CompanyV charter, application 
should lie made for licences only to the Board of 
Control* who might consult the Court of Directors 
if they thought proper. This motion, after some 

■ Thts rrmnik dewnr-i utteEitinn, na a view of the 

ftmbdmwy bctvni the theory nnd practice of fttt Untie iuIto- 
ciitep whii:!i i* rmrely adverted tec The prrindplt* of free tradr 
arr nat fully curried out in any country in the world, and never 
will lie. Where «iy dUHtom-hmuw! rr^iilitiioiw on. 1 Mlattiphed* 
frve trade cannot in atrirtne** lie tnEJ to exists 
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t: n a f*xxiii, discussion and a division, was carried* An amend¬ 
ment proposed by Mr, Baring, taking from the 
Board of Control the power of obliging the Com¬ 
pany to grant licences to persons going to India, was 
negatived without a division ; and, after a desultory 
conversation, the whole of the resolutions were 
agreed to, except one, asserting the duty nf this 
country to extend to India useful knowledge, and 
moral and religious Improvement, and recommend¬ 
ing fiieililies to be given to person* desirous uf 
going to or remaining in India for the purpose of 
accomplishing such objects. This it was determine I 
to postpone, and transmit the other resolutions to 
the Lords. 

a. o. is 13 , On the 18th of June some conversation took 
place on the resolutions; ami on the 21st their 
Lordships went into committee on them. They 
were agreed to almost unanimously; the Earl of 
Lauderdale alone saying M not content* 1 to the first, 
aud stating generally that he objected to them 
all, but declined at that time discussing them. 
On the motion that the report should be received 
on the following day, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
moved that it lie received that day three mouths. 
The amend men t gave rise to some debate. Lord 
Melville BupjHorted the views of minister*. The Earl 
of Lauderdale made a violent speech on the other 
side. He condemned the conduct of the Court of 
Di rectors in the severest terms, and dee hired them 
unfit for the civil and military control of India. Ho 
alleged,, that hi say I hat the Court of Director* 
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nflorded the best form of government for India* was ciue.xxm, 
to give the lie to all experience. If the position 
were just, the British constitution of King* Lords, 
ami Commons ought to give way to a similarly con¬ 
stituted body; for if twenty-four directors residing 
in England formed the best government for India* 
twenty-four directors residing in India would be the 
liest government for Great Britain* This position 
nf the noble lord's it is, portiap, unneeewiij to dis¬ 
cuss; hut it is remarkable that Lord Lauderdale 
was, a few years earlier, very desirous of becom¬ 
ing the instrument through which the twenty-four 
directors, w hom he now denounced, w ere to exer¬ 
cise the powers of government. Lord Grenville re¬ 
peated somo of bis former arguments os reasons for 
delay; and two or three of the ministerial peers 
having sjioken on the opposite side* the amendment 
was lust on a division, by a majority ipf thirty-five. 

The bringing up the report, on the following day, 
gave Tint 1 to scarcely any observation. 

On the t^'Jnd of Juno an important discussion A.m isii 
took place in the Commons on the resolution which 
hud lieen postponed* Lord Castiere&gh delivered n 
guarded speech in favour of a regulated toleration 
of mlatti otiary exertions. Sir Henry Montgomery op^ 
jHised it. lie wns answered by Mr. WTJlierfiirce* in 
a speech which was tEimughnuL able, eloquent, and 
cimviuofog* It must lie hoped that o large portion 

■ Sir H. MfantgnmcTy tawing thrown not some iaiinuotjen^ un 
t tit: character nml kbotjr# uf Swartz, who r ho snid, win n polity 
rum w* well o» a preacher. Mr. WillHirfom?, in rcpijv raid ■ " I 
litunk tht hnfifu ir ffl hlo biLTwEit:! for re id Lch Lin u nu: uf it. E^wuH:/ 
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cnAT.XXItL of it won Id, hi the present tiny, be turnuccsaur. 
The resolution was parried. 

a. d Isis. On tUeSSth of June the hoi tim resolved itself into 
a committee upon the bill. An extended dlsrusslun 
took place* but IS trie additional light waa thrown 
upon the various questions,* Finally, the report vrm 
received, and ordered to be taken into further con- 
sidenitifin on the 1st of July. On that flay various 
amendments were proposed and lost. Among them 
was one against the clause respecting the p repugn* 
tion of Christianity In India, Mr. Marsh made n 
violent speech against the missionaries, and wna 
answer pi I hy Mr. WitberfbrCfO, On the following 
day the committee was resumed, and some dis¬ 
cussion took place, but proceeded languidly, A 
motion for an establishment of the Scottish church 
in India was lost.f On the 12th the report was 

tM a pchticUn, but not n volunteer in that lOTtPQ* He became 
FI pulitJcInn at dm earnest md rmpartmmto eptmty of the E^ 
JL.d lll guru lament; bec-uupc, having to negotiate with Ryder AUy r 
they conlil find no one an whose integrity Mid veracity' tbit chief- 
li in noold confide hut Swum, the nusdnsary* Ik therefore be- 
come a polin'dan and an accredited envoy; because, m n mis^an- 
nty r h* hml aeimrtd to himself the uiuveiwd confidence both of 
the Mahometan* and the Hindoo*." 

* The progress of Chris thimty hi Indio formed one of liic 
topics- of diacusskm, On thij subject Mr. William Smith wdii £ 
* J If I did not believe onu iota of the divine origin of tin’ 
thin religion* yet, as n philosopher, 1 aliould admire it for the pur* 
principle* of in anility which it inculcates, and 1 ghoold ho nnxnius 
in introduce it among the Hindoos, for the purpose of driving from 
ihc aboret of Indio I hot cruel and bloody uuperaiititm that di*- 
graces them." 

I Though no provision far maintaining ibe Scottish Church in 
India was Admitted into the Act, the Court «f Direfiloni* on the 
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brought np t when Mr. IIowRrth opposed its mvp- gkiai'.xxiil 
thru, in a speech of mucli power* In the course of 
it ho Ktirl : “ The monopoly of the Company was 
originally granted them for the public benefit, and 
it in hut Fair to ask whether it has produced it* 

Through at] the varied vicissitudes of two cen¬ 
turies they were, undoubtedly, monopolist**: nobody 
wns found to claim a participation with them in the 
drenchings at Am boy mi; they were left in utidb- 
turbed possession of the Black Hole in Calcutta; 
they had the exclusive privilege nf fighting, single- 
handed* against all the powers of Ktiro|*} who hod 
gut n footing on the peninsula of India* But now 
that they have, with a valour almost unexampled, 
driven every hostile European From the continent of 
India-; now that they have acquired an extent nf ter¬ 
ritory of nearly four thousand square miles ; brought 
under the government and control of this country a 
population of sixty millions; realized a revenue? of six¬ 
teen millions; mined an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand men; erected fortresses; established facto¬ 
ries : swept the Indian seas of every hostile Hag. acid 
possessed themselves of a sea-coast of three thousand 
males in extent* with all the facilities of commerce ; 

24th of September, 1813 (almost ImiiMKliiitidy after tin- Bill be¬ 
came law) t tpontaviamly lappliH the deficiency by re-ulviag lo 
appoint n !Sctilti*h cliflplniu at each of the pn.^iiirirriEs, with n 
rslBuy vi[\\a] (o thnt nf the junior PrwidvMry chaplain of the 
Khigtuih Cbureli ,—-m amount fur exceeding live rmaliiiueuts of 
the grcm nuijuHty of ecdeaiuaticid pref^rmcnlB in Scotland, U 
indeed it be renctiH by any, '[lit- snb^eipicnt nttrnFSnn nf the 
Hcotlifih Eubtili Li aliment in Indtu will Ik- noticed m iti proper yhivu 
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ctf AF-XXttt* now it h that the liberality of the British merchant 
claims an unqualified partieipatkm of a frce trade to 
India ; now the wisdom of the legislature interferes* 
to render inefficient that instrument by which these 
acquisitions have been attained; and: its equity is now 
about to refuse to secure even the dividends of that 
capital stock which h m been sunk in the public 
service. Now it is discovered that twenty-four 
merchants arc very unfit persons—not to manage 
the government—for that they are admitted to he 
eminently qualified—but to manage the commerce 
of their cfoTEtimoiis,” 

Them was certainly much truth in this; but it 
was of little avail to press the former services of the 
Company against the churns of numbers, urged on 
by an impetuous desire to participate in the pre¬ 
sumed advantages of Oriental commerce, and forti¬ 
fied, as they now were, by the doctrines of modern 
ivolitienl ccoMotny. It could scarcely have toon 
expected, indeed, that the exclusive right t« the 
trade of fio vast a territory' as British India had 
become under the government of the Company, 
should endure for ever. The question was rather 
one of time and circumstance than of principle. 
But it is just to exhibit the motives of men as they 
are; and if the Company had interested views 111 
upholding the monopoly, it h certain that those who 
called for its abolition hod no regard to any thing 
but their own advantage. It were idle now to difi¬ 
cuss the means of reconciling the jii*t expectations 
of those who had gained and secured a mighty 
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empire, with the interests of other classes of their ciiap.xxiiu 
countrymen. The fashion of carrying great ques¬ 
tions by clamour—of overusing the legislature by 
agitation—of getting up meetings of interested or 
fanatical partisans, and calling their resolutions the 
expression of public opinion—this system was just 
beginning to prevail. Ninety-nine hundredth* of 
the people of Great Britain were perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to the questions connected with thu trade 
ami government of India, which were agitated no 
warmly in parliament. Those who raised the out¬ 
cry for opt’d trade claimed to have their demand 
regarded as that of the country. The ministers, 
jKJHsCHsing neither the information necessary to en¬ 
able them to judge how far the churn was well 
founded, nor the moral courage to resist any claim 
supported by a sufficient array of noisy agitation, 
yielded to importunate clamour that which it was 
quite certain no reasoning, even though it amounted 
tn demonstration, would have extorted from them. 

They had no love of chungo for its own sake. They 
were never suspected of possessing any deep ac¬ 
quaintance with political science, nor of any affect ion 
for what is understood hy the plimsc “ liberal policy." 

They were disciples of expediency—they opened the 
trade with India because this course was the least 
troublesome that presented itself, and appeared the 
most safe, with reference to the retention, by the 
ruling party, of power and place. Whether the 
time hud arrived for taking this step — whether, 
will) reference to nil circumstances, it were better 
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c eeap. xxLi l to throw open tin? vast empire of India to unre¬ 
strained commercial competition, to u pi told the 
monopoly as it stood, or to admit a mnre general 
participation in the trade,, under relations adapted, 
to the state of things then existing* are questions 
which cannot bo discussed satisfactorily except at 
greater length than the occasion will justify. Very 
many honest and enlightened men will rmtiiiUm 
that the opening of tho Indian trade in 1813 was 
right; but. in proportion as they arc honest and 
enlightened, will be their promptitude to admit that 
those by whom the act was promoted were right 
only by accident — that they gave, Ixtftause they 
thong]it they could not withhold—and that they 
would have been not less ready to main tain tbe pri¬ 
vileges of the Enat-Indiu Company than to destroy 
them* hud as many interested or expcetmit-partiMiui 
culled for their preservation as then yelled for their 
abolition. 

a. □. is 13. On the 13th of July the? bill was read a third 
time in the House of Commons* and passed* In the 
House of Lords it paBSini atniosi Wj silentu\ it 
being opposed only by the Earl of Lauderdale. 

1 MMTmse it did not go far enough ; and tbe hostility 
of that disappointed aspirant to the office of goter- 
Hor-jgenem£ evaporated in an angry protest* 

Thus was inserted the narrow end of the wedge 
which was to ahutter the fabric of commercial 
grande or reared by the East-India Company by iho 
la 1 lours of more than two hundred years* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Tiif person selected ns the successor of tbe Earl chap.xxiv. 
sif Minto was the Ear! of Moira. Tills nobleman 
possessed considerable military reputation, in addi¬ 
tion to which lie had acquired the character of mi 
accomplished statesman. He was a man of mature 
age and great experience: be moreover enjoyed tlm 
persona] friendship of the 1’rince Regent, and was 
universally regarded as under the guidance of the 
heat and most honourable feeRpgs. A wise mid high- 
minded course of policy was, therefore, expected 
from him, and India was esteemed fortunate in hav¬ 
ing received from 1 Britain such a ruler. He arrived 
at Calcutta, in October, 191-1. 

According to Ids own statement,* tbe prospect of 
a Hi i ire. on Lord Moira's arrival In Calcutta, was far 
from gratifying, lie represented the finances ns in 
a dilapidated condition, and the military force inef¬ 
ficient and discontented, in consequence of tbe 
severe and unremitting duty, rendered m-eesowy by 
this reductions which financial embormasmertt bad 

* Summitry of the ijpcratiaii* in India, with their rrsnlt*. 
prinu-d in ficw-ial Apiwnilia to Report of Select Commit tee uf 
the Hutu? of Communis, IMil. 
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cuAP.Xiur. pressed upon the government. He found also the 
external relations of the country in an unsettled ;iud 
precarious condition. The new governor-general 
succeeded to not Jess than sis hostile discussions 
with diderent native powers, am] to the necessity of 
devising measures for curbing the Pindaroea, who 
bad long committed the most horrible ravage* 
With impunity. The difficulties of the new gover¬ 
nor-general are not in fairness to bo ascribed to 
his predecessor. The colonial wars, which it had 
been necessary to prosecute, bad lieen attended 
with considerable expense ; and tiie distracted state 
of the relations of the British government with its 
neigh 1 tours was the natural result of that tame 
policy—moderate, it was the fashion to call it— 
which fbo Earl of Miuto, contrary to his better 
judgment, had felt constrained to follow. Among 
the more important and urgent of the disputes on 
band was that with the state of Nepaul, whore the 
b i north a tribe had. in a comparatively short period, 
established a very formidable power. 

The origin and early history of this tribe docs not 
full within the province of thin history: it will 
Ire sufficient to say that, for a series of years, the 
I. ■ nor kb ns had pursued an aggressive course of po¬ 
licy, and with no inconsiderable success. The dis¬ 
sensions of the rajahs afforded ample opportunities 
for its prosecution, and there was tio deficiency of 
promptitude in embracing them. In every quarrel, 
the Goorkha prince appeared us umpire and media¬ 
tor, tuui these functions he invuriubl v rendered sub* 
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sirliarj to the aggrandizement of the bouse of which cRAfxxit. 
be was chief. The Gourkltas thus acquired an extent 
of dominion and a degree of power which, combined 
with the disposition they had manifested, rendered 
them dangerous neigh hours to the British govern¬ 
ment, whose frontier they bordered for about eight 
hundred miles. 

Some attempts bad been inn do to eatahliah rela¬ 
tions of amity with Nejmul; but the overtures for 
this ptuptwe were not met, bv the ruling party in 
that state, in the spirit which had led the British 
authorities to make them- A treaty was indeed 
concluded, but the conduct of the Nepaulcse go¬ 
vernment, after a very short period, compelled the 
governor-general in council to declare the treaty 
dissolved. Tills occurred during the administ ration 
of the Marquis Wellesleyand, from that period, 
no intercourse took plan* between the two govern¬ 
ments, until the wic reach merits of the Nepau lose 
com|Kificd the British to renew it. 

These encroachments were extended into almost 
every district of the Company’s dominions which 
abutted on the frontier, as well as into the territo¬ 
ries of native rulers under the protection of the 
British government. Among their victims was 
Berthe© Saul Sing, the hereditary' Rajah of Patpa 
and zemindar of Bootwul. Driven from the bills, 
bn retained possession of the zemindtiry, for which 
ho engaged In pay to the British the same utniunl 
assessment he had formerly [wild to the Oud® 
government, to whom they had succeeded. He 
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CUAF.xxiv. bail thus become entitled to the special protec¬ 
tion of the Company : this arrangement, however, 
conduced nothing to bis safety; for the Goorkhos, 
shortly afterwards, found means to entice him to 
Katmandoo, where they first imprisoned, and finally 
put him to death. The family of the murdered 
rajah, despairing of preserving their remaining' pos* 
sessions from tile grasp of tiie enemy, FunTtideied 
the lands to the Company. and retired into Goruck- 
poru* where they subsisted on a provision allowed 
them by the British government. Tint this did not 
deter the Nepauleso sovereign from prosecuting ha 
course of aggression. He subsequently claimed the 
management of Bootwnh os the representative of 
the Rajah of Falpa* the establishment of his au¬ 
thority was formally proclaimed, and his pretensions 
were supjmrted by the assemblage of a considerable 
body of troops on the frontier. The proper mode 
of noticing these acts would have been hy the de¬ 
spatch of a British force sufficient to compel the 
retirement nf the invaders; hut negotiation was 
preferred to arms, and the result of the prefer®®!# 
was, that the Goorkhas succeeded in occupy lac 
two-thirds of the district of Bootwul, west of the 
Tern lie, the revenues of which they collected ouJ 
appropriated. 

On the accession of Sir George Barlow' to the 
government, he deemed it necessary to rescue the 
question from the oblivion into which ft had Wit 1 ®! 
but the temporizing course which he adopted wa# 
little calculated to sustain either the linnour or in - 
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terests of tb© British, in a dispute with antagonists CUabxiiv, 
buhl acute, and outerpricing m the Gnorkhas- He 
required them, indeed, to evacuate Boortwnil; but 
the demand was coupled with an offer of relinquish¬ 
ing on the part of the British authorities, all Haim* 
to the sovereignty of Shaofaj* Sfaeofuj wbs in- 
eluded in the territory coded by On do to the Com* 
pony, but it had previously re the cession Ijooii sub¬ 
jugated by the Goorkluis. This was RESumed as t ho 
justification of the ronccssira* but very unreasonably 
so. The right set ii|i-, nn the part of Nepal]k m 
founded in 11*11 rpat inti* and* though exercised for 
a same what longer period of time, was in no re¬ 
spect better than that which they asserted to Boot* 
will The proposed surrender was. however, with¬ 
out effect* The Goorkha prince rejected the offer, 
and refused any concession beyond that of fann¬ 
ing Bootwul as a zemindary. Sir George Barlow 
shortly afterwards went to Madras, and, after Jiii 
departure, the matter for a time rested in such 
|ierfect tranquillity as might almost warrant u sus¬ 
picion that it was forgotten. 

At length Lord Minto directed the magistrate 
of Gorackpore to report on the Nepatilefl© en¬ 
croachments ; and* soon afterwards, he addressed 
a letter to the rajah, requiring him to withdraw 
from Bootwul, and acquiesce in the re-establiHh- 
mciit of the British authority* So far from com¬ 
plying, the rajah asserted his right to a further 
extension of territory, and alleged Ills respect for 
the Brindi government as the rouse of his for- 
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kBarsjof. bearing' t« take possession of it. Ho proposed, 
however, an investigation hy officers appointed by 
the two governments, with n view to the settle¬ 
ment of the difference* between them. Here the 
negotiation again rested for n considerable period, 
till the rajah’s respect for the British became so 
weakened, as to prove insufficient to restrain hint 
anv longer from the occupation of the districts 
on which he had previously set his desire. The 
Nepaulcso crossed the Terraie, which had hitherto 
been their limit, into the districts of Palee, and 
at the same time extended their inroads from Sbco- 
rtij into the adjoining tuppnh of Dehrooah. 

These new aggressions it wos impossible to law 
with the philosophical indifference which the Ibi- 
tisli authorities had hitherto displayed with regard 
to the encroachments of the Nepaiileae. They were 
roused, not indeed to action, but to threats, qua¬ 
lified, as usual, hy the display of a spirit of con¬ 
cession. It was intimated that the rnjuh’s proposal 
of an inquiry by commissioners would be accepted: 
Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appointed by 
the British government, and proceeded to Bootwal* 
where he was met by the N epaulese commissioners. 
Tlic appointment of a commissioner to Inquire intii 
rights which were perfectly clear cannot r 1 -'" 
ganled as either a wise or a dignified proceeding* 
Lord 51 into, indeed, seems to have felt that to >ncli 
a course of policy it was necessary to fix a liuut, 
and although he had previously been willing to 
adhere to the proposal of Sir George Barlow. wd 
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snmfiee Sheornj to gain possession nf BootwnJ, lie chat. our. 
fleterrnmr-d. on die appointment of the commissioner* 
to insist oti the restitution of both, if the fight to 
them should be estdblbherl by the iuve&tigiition* It 
\\;ib established : and then, as might ha Ye been nuti- 
cipater], the Sepanteae commissioners dimed their 
mmils to the discovery of expedients for proenwti- 
hat inn,. An otter of compromise wm made, and re¬ 
ferred by Mafur Brndihaw to the governor-geiieml, 
by whom it was very properly rejected, md the Rajah 
ofA T ej>uul was called upon to surrender that which lie 
had dearly no right to retain. This was the stale of 
things when the End of Mint# resigned the govern¬ 
ment to the Ear! of Moira, 

The encroachment already related, though they 
may be regarded as the more important, were by no 
means die only acts of aggression perpetrated by the 
Nepaulese against the British mid the chiefs under 
their protection* In Saruu, some serious disturban¬ 
ces had taken place from the some cause. A Ne- 
panlesc soubnbdar, having passed the frontier, seined, 
plundered, and burnt some villages. At die very 
time when an inquiry into the transaction was pend¬ 
ing, under the sanction of both governments, the 
NejmnJcsc took possession of the remaining vil¬ 
lages of the tnppah; the total number seined being 
twenty-two* TIicfo villages had been in the ]um- 
iossioti of the British for thirty years, and the at¬ 
tack was made without any pitmens demand or 
notice. When Colonel BiwUhtW hud concluded 
the Hootwul investigation, he was instructed to pro- 
yol. iV r £ 
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€Hai\xxiv. ceed to the Sarun frontier, for the purpose of ad¬ 
justing th e d i fib rcnces existing thou?. Th is appears 
to have been Keith unnecessary and injudicious; the 
Nepaulese had not the shadow of right, and there 
was consequently nothing to discuss. 

The government appear* to have subsequently 
Foil rid itself embarrassed by the character in which 
it bad permitted Colonel Bradshaw to proceed to 
the Sarnn frontier. The vs 1 luges hud been restored* 
subject to the result of the investigation : with this 
investigation the British government declined to 
proceed. They would have been perfectly justi¬ 
fied in this had they taken the determination earlier; 
hut, having permitted the Nepaulese diplomatists to 
lead them thus far* U h not easy to defend their 
sudden departure from a course to which the other 
party must have considered them pledged* ft i- 
true that the proccetllngs at Bootwul were not cal¬ 
culates! to inspire the British with much confidence 
in the good faith of their opponents: this, it may 
be presumed, was the impression of the govern¬ 
ment; and Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly in¬ 
structed to invite the Nepaule&e commissioners to 
meet him, for the purpose of reviewing the pro¬ 
ceedings already taken, and, nothing appearing to 
give a different complexion to the transactions 
to demand a renunciation of all pretensions to Lbe 
twenty-two villages, and a surrender of the lauds 
on the Sanm frontier which wore atill withheld. 

In pursuance of these instructions Colonel Brad¬ 
shaw addressed a note to the commissioner** pn*“ 
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pofliiiff a meeting To this the commissioneis re- ciiap.xxiy.. 
pliiwl by a very long letter, dwbring that they 
wouhl imt meet Colonel Brad rim w\ nor hold any 
communication with him* revoking the conditional 
transfer of the twenty-two village and requiring 
the British commissioner instantly tn quit the fron¬ 
tier- It is to be lamented that any pretext wan 
allhrded to the Nepal d esc lor thus abruptly termi¬ 
nating the negotiations; but it is admitted that tin* 
communications; of Colonel Bradrimw with the com¬ 
missioner had countenanced the belief that an in¬ 
vest igutioji similar tn that in linot-wnl was to be 
instituted in San in. It has been alleged, that Co- 
louel Bmdriiaw was not authorised to give any po¬ 
sitive assurances to that dibet. A faithless govern- 
men! may always avail itself of this excuse to dis¬ 
avow" the acts of its agents : and it unfortunate 
when an upright and honourable one is compel led to 
have recourse to It. But while the position in which 
the British government was thus placed was some- 
wlmt emlmrrasring, and its decision, perhaps* rather 
hasty, two points are perfectly clear—that it?* claims 
were founded on snWrantml justice, ami that the 
objects of the Nejmulese were only evasion ami 
delay. Although, therefore, we cannot but wish, 
either that no such expectations had been held out* 
or that they had been gratified, it is because the 
course taken seems to cast some slight shadow on 
the honour of the British nation, and not because 
the territorial rights of the NcpauJese were in any 
degree disregarded Their claims they knew to be 
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untenable, and chicanery afforded the only means of 
defending them; hut it would have been better to 
submit to some further delay, than to place the dia¬ 
meter of the British government in a questionable 
light* 

The Earl of Moira now addressed n letter to the 
ilajali of Nopauh threatening immediate resort tu 
hostile measures, unless the rights of the British 
were conceded; and* not resting on idle threat^ 
Colonel B no Js! i aw was instructed* in the event of 
refusal or evasion on the part of the rajah, to re- 
smme possession of the usurped lands. The answer 
of the nyah being unsatisfactory. Colonel Bradshaw 
proceeded to execute the orders which be had 
received* inn! the resumption of the disputed lands 
wm effected without opposition. 

A similar course was adopted with regard to 
Bootwul and Sheoraj, Their restitution was do* 
inanded within a given time* ami on failure, the 
magistrate of Gumckpore wits ordered to take po»* 
Bessioii of them. I ho period having expired without 
:iuj intimation* on the part of the Nepfinles^ of a 
disposition tu comply with the dictates? of justice^ 
the magistrate directed his police officers to advance 
and establish stations at certain fixed places* Being 
resisted by the Js epanlese officers, they retired* when 
a l>ody of troops marched m t and occupied the dis¬ 
puted lands without impediment. 

But the course of events was not to continue 
thus smooth, in consequence of the approach of 
the sickly season, it was deemed necessary to wilb^ 
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tlmw the troops from the Terraie, md their depart chap.xxiv. 
ture was the signal for the revival of aggrossion on 
the part of the Nepattlcse, attended, too, by circum¬ 
stances of peculiar atrocity. On the morning nf the 
2iJth nf May* ] 814« three of the police stations in a.d. ibii. • 
Boot will were attacked by a large force, the officers 
driven out* smd eighteen nf them killed Among 
the slain was the famialidar of Chilwom who, after 
having tmimidered liiuieelf prisoner, was murdered* 
in cold blood, by the Nepaulese commander. The 
whole of the lands at Bootwul were forthwith re> 
occupied by the usurping power; and Siieorsj, from 
the want of regular troops to defend it, was aban¬ 
doned* The Insalubrity of the season, which had 
dictated the withdrawal of the troops, precluded 
their return, except at great risk. The government, 
therefore, run fined its measures to the defence of 
the existing frontier, and the prohibition of all com¬ 
mercial intercourse between the British provinces 
and Nepatil 

The hist outrage committed by the Nepaulese 
government might have been expected to put an 
end to negotiation; but the Earl of Mnim made 
one further attempt to effect a settlement of tbs 
existing differences without an appeal to the sword. 

A letter addressed by him to the Rajah of Nepanl* 
complaining especially of the treacherous attack 
upon Boot will and the murder of the police officers, 
wite answered by one in which no notice whatever 
wna taken of those subjects, but which wai filled 
with reiterations of refuted claim#, ground lass accu- 
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cu Arxx rv. yations of the agents of the British government, 
rmd menaces of hostility, if events should render it 
necessary- With the receipt of this letter tile sys¬ 
tem of fruitless communication came to an end, the 
governor-general very properly suffering It to pass 
without reply. 

War being inevitable, the Earl of Moira toot 
immediate measures for commencing it with acti¬ 
vity and vigour; and a plan was laid down for 
invading the NepauJeso territory at four different 
points. ^his purpose, four separate divisions of 
troops were assembled: one to act directly against 
the enemy s capital, by the route of Muewaupore; 
a second, intended to resume the usurped lands of 
Rnotwul and Sheony* and afterwards menace the 
province of Palpa; a third* with the design of pene- 
tmting the passes of the Deyra Dhoon, oeeupying 
that valley and other positions in Gnrhwal* and 
sizing the passes of the Jumna and Gauges; anil 
a fourth, to act against the western provinces and 
the western army of the Goorkhas, which was un* 
derstood to be composed of the flower of their 
troops, fhe last division, which was placed under 
the command of Colonel Oehterlony, cruisisted origi- 
ajilly ihf about six thousand men, with sixteen pieces 

ordnance* Its strength was sfuhscqnentiy in¬ 
creased to seven thousand men, and the number of 
pieces of ordnance to twenty-two* Attached to 
this division was a body of irregular troops* which, 
in (he course of the campaign, amounted to about 
four thousand five hundred men. Part of these 
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were auxiliaries furnished by the Sr i kb chiefs and ciiap.xx tv. 
the expelled Itojnfr of Hindore, In the progress of 
die ope ratio us a corps was a bo farmed of deserters 
from the Guorkha umiy + 

The Enrl of Maim proposed, in aid of his mili¬ 
tary ojicration^ n series of political arrangements, 
the object of which was to engage in the British 
cause the chieftains of the ancient bill principalities, 
who hud been driven out by the Guorkhits; and 
through them to draw over their former subjects, 
who were represented as retaining n strong attach¬ 
ment to the Himilies of their exiled miens and 
bolding their conquerors in the greatest detestation- 
The expediency of this plan acorns to have been 
doubted by Colonel Gehterleny, who urged that em¬ 
barrassment, inconvenience* and expense were bktdy 
to result from the restoration of the hill chieftains 
under the protection and guarantee of the British 
government, mid especially pointed out the neces¬ 
sity which would constantly arise for its interpo* 
sitioii to settle the dUlcrenceu which, it might Ijc 
foreseen, would occur among them. This obliga¬ 
tion* however, Lord Moira did not apjvoar to con¬ 
template os necessarily falling within the province 
of the protecting power, arid his opinion of the 
military and political advantages of the plan re* 
maiued unshaken. Colonel Ochterlony was, there* 
fore, furnished with a draft of a proclamation, 
declaring the intention of the British government 
to expel the GoorkLas and restore the ancient 
chiefs; disclaiming all pemniaiy indemnification. 
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CBap.xxtt. ami requiring only a zealous and cordis] cu-opera- 
tiun against the Ghourkas, than, or at any future 
[jeriotl when it might again be necessary. The time 
ffH- issuing tins proclamation was left to the discre¬ 
tion of Colonel Oditerlmiy; and that officer, having 
completed his preparations, proceeded to Itoopoor, 
when? he was to commence his marc I) into the kills. 
The thin! division, destined for Gnrhwal. was 
placed under the command of AI^jor-General Gil¬ 
lespie, who Lad «| nit ted Java in coiisefjucnce of dis¬ 
putes with the lieutenant-governor of that settle¬ 
ment. Its original strength, of three thousand live 
hundred men and fourteen pieces of ordnance, was 
afterwards augmented to about ten thousand Jive 
hundred men and twenty pieces of ordnance. At¬ 
tached to this division were between >i.\ and seven 
thousand irregulars,of various dreeriptfoiifl, raise.I by 
Mr. M ilfoim Fraser, first assistant to the resident at 
iJelhi, ami. when embodied, placed under the com- 
nmmJ of Lieutenant Frederick Young, to whore 
peculiar fitness for the charge the governor-general 
afforded his persona] testimony. To Major Steven¬ 
son was allotted the duty of obtaining intelligence 
and guides. The force under the command of .M:i- 
joMicneml Gillespie was assembled at Seharunpore 
lo the middle of October, nod inarched towards the 
Dhoon shortly alter. The movements of this divi- 
'.iou, iis well as those of the last, were intended to 
he assisted by a curse of negotiations, which wem 
intrusted to Mr. Fraser, above mentioned, and the 
Honourable Edward Gardner. 
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The necond division, which wm destined to dear eiiAF + xxiv f 
the Temiie and re-establish the Brit fell authority 
hi the usurped lauds, consisted of nearly five thou- 
sand troops, with a body of irregulars ar norm ting 
to nine hundred. Twelve pieces of ordnance were 
originally allotted to it, hut, h y after arrangements, 
some of them were replaced by other* of superior 
power, and the number was increased to fifteen* 

This division was placed under the com tumid of 
Major-Gcneral Jehu Sutivan Wood, to whom was 
also committed the management of the political 
negotiations that were to be combined with the 
operations of his division. He arrived at Goruck- 
pore on the loth of November, the climate of the a d . igu. 
Termie, antecedently to that period, being regarded 
as unfavourable to the health of the troops 

The division which was intended to advance 
directly against Katmandoo remains to lie noticed* 

Of the operations of this division the highest es- 
lactations were formed, and the coinmaiider-ituducf 
was anxious to place it in the very highlit suite of 
efficiency* It comprehended eight thousand troops 
mid twenty-six pieces of ordnance, which wore 
placed under the command of Major-General Mar- 
Icy, The political arrangements connected with 
this division were minuted to Lieutenant-Colonel 

I Vradslmw. 

Subsidiary, in some degree, to the duties assigned 
to this division of the invading army, was a force 
1 1 laced under the command of Captain Ikrre Lat¬ 
ter* designed to art principally, though not exrlu- 
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chap. x sit, sividy, on the dcfctauva. To that officer was in- 
trastftf the defence of the British frontier, from the 
Tiver Koosi, east ward, to Juggigobatb, on the Bnr- 
hampoyfer; and his attention was mure efrpccLaJJy 
called to that part comprehended between the 
Knosii mid the Seistuh, which latter river formed 
the eastern limit to the Nepauleso territories. The 
force, regular aim I irregular, placed at the disposal 
of Captain Ltorrt* Latter, amounted to about two 
thousand seven hundred men. 

While these preparations were in progress, the 
Nepaulese continued to repeat those mock ovor- 
tures fur an amicable adjustment rtf the [vending 
differences in which they had so long persevered. 
Frequent communications were made to Colonel 
Ochterlnny by Umtncr Sing Thappa, who com- 
manned the western force of the Goorkhas; but 
tlrese appear to have lieen ascribed to motives less 
honourable to that officer than those which he 
avowed. Some inhumation which had reached the 
jtritjsh government induced a belief tliat Ummer 
Si ttg Thappa, notwithstanding Lb apparent; attach* 
ment to the (ioorkha cau#e T wan sccretlv disaffected 
tn the Nepaideso government, ai*d might be induced 
to betray the army he commanded, and tbe country 
he occupied, into the hands of the English* in con¬ 
sideration of his jiei^onaj interests being adequately 
provided for* Acting upon this information* the 
British government gave secret instructions to 
Colonel Ochterlonj and to the resident at Dolhij 
to meet with encouragement any advance which 
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I 1 miner Sing Tftuppa might make towards effecting chap. xxty. 
such a bargain. 

Before the result of these instructions could be 
known, the go yenra r-gem. 3 raJ T * agent at Benares an¬ 
nounced that a brahmin* who declared himself au¬ 
thorized by Ettmjore Sing Thappo* son of Ummer 
Sing Thappn, had proposed, on behalf of that func¬ 
tionary and bis father, to put the British troop* m 
possession of Nepaiil, on conditions, the object * of 
which were to confirm the rajah in the government, 
and secure to the negotiators certain advantages as 
the reward of their ngrriees* A favourable answer 
was relumed, and Hi injure Sing Thappa was recom¬ 
mended to put himself in eommunicatioinvithCoJoiipl 
Bradshaw, to whom, m well oh to Colonel Ochterlony, 
notice of the proposal, and instructions as to their 
own course, were forthwith transmitted* The brah¬ 
min returned to Katmandoo, avowedly to commu¬ 
nicate to his employers the result of hi* missimi, 
mid not long afterword? ^-appeared at Ikwut^. 
with another person of the some order with himself. 

But the new mission professed different object* from 
the old one. The two 1 1 rah tiii its were the beamn 
of letters from the rajah and his ministers, in¬ 
timating a desire to open n negotiation for peace, 
ami the pro*pect of overcoming the Nqmukn by 
intrigue, instead of force, was in this quarter at an 
end. 

It. seems not improbable that the overture was 
only a piece of that tortuous policy which charac¬ 
terizes all the p roceed mgs of Eastern statesmen* 
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chaf.xxiy. That policy appears, on this occasion, to have at¬ 
tracted the favour and excited the imitation of their 
rivals, who were determined, if possible, to shake 
the integrity of Ummer Sing Tfaappo* Hut the coy¬ 
ness of the Ncpaukse genera] surprised and disap¬ 
pointed them, and Colonel OebterioDj was instructed 
to spare him the eon fn si on of an unsolicited confix 
eion ef attachment, hy hinting that liife advances 
would be entirely agreeable. The British comman¬ 
der accordingly took advantage of tom & partial suc¬ 
cesses on Ids own part to uddre^a letter to Ummer 
Sing Thappa, intimating that he had received tile 
authority of the governor-general to efmmmiik'ntr 
with him on any proposal that he might have to otter. 
Iiut though thus assiduously wooed, the Goorklm 
chief was not won. His answer wan a derided and 
sol no what scornful rejection of the suit. This* how¬ 
ever, did not prevent its renewal. Fresh commu¬ 
nications with Uminer Sing wore nubseqnently 
opened, and kept on foot through his smi fl in the 
hope that the private interests of the minister and 
the general inighL l>e made the instruments of over- 
coming their public duty ; hut they ended like the 
former. Either the honesty of these officers was 
impregnable, or their expectations of the ultimate 
success of the British anna were not high, 

The endeavours made to corrupt the fidelity of 
the servants of the Nepaalese government are not 
uusunotiorced by precedent; but it is certain that 
such practices cannot la- reconciled with the great 
mural principles by which states no leas than hull- 
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vidua! s, ought to be governed. If it were right for CSARXXIV. 
the British authorities to tempt the Nepnulese gene- 
mi into the course they desired, it could not be 
wrong for him to yield to their overtures; ami if 
L'miner Sing might innocently have surrendered the 
army intrusted to him, and the country which it 
defended, then might Colonel Ochterlony, with 
equal innocence, have gone over with bin division 
to the Nepaulese, or tbe Earl of Mnirn have made 
his bargain with the numerous parties who loot with 
envy on the British possesions in India, for parti¬ 
tioning among them the gulden empire committed 
to his care. But the rule of mom Is is too clear to 
need the support of either reasoning or illustration. 

To procure hy a bribe the commission of an atrocious 
crime is obviously to participate in tbe guilt of it. 

No casuistry cun evade this conclusion t yet high- 
minded men will detibantrfj and rcaloudy seek 
to tempt others into the perpetration of acts of the 
grossest treachery—acts from which, if jiropasod to 
themselves, they iron Id recoil with equal indigna¬ 
tion and horror, and to the performance of which 
they would unhesitatingly prefer to encounter death. 

I'pon what principles they establish lor others a 
standard of morals lower than their own, or by what 
sophistry they [persuade themselves that treachery is 
n fair subject of purchase, it were vain to inquire j 
but it may iw hoped that the time Mill arrive when 
civilized nations shall no longer recognize as legiti¬ 
mate any mode of warfare from which honour h 
excluded. The attempt to shake the allegiance of 
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ciiaf-ssit, Umrner Sing happily failed, and the British nation 
escaped the discredit of a triumph which h bp it would 
liaye been owing neither to valour nor to military 
skill, but to the operation of the basest motives 
upon the basest natures, would have detracted far 
more from the national honour than it would have 
added to the national power. 

The progress of events has I*een somewhat anti¬ 
cipated, in order to throw together all the incidents 
connected with this process of Machiavellian policy. 
It will now be necessary to take tip the detail of the 
military operations, Tim campaign commenced by 
the seizure of the Tinlev Pass, in the Deyra Dhuon. 
a.d. 1014. on the 20til of Ortolier, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Carpenter of the ITtli Native Infantry* who 
had been detached for that purpose by Major-Gene¬ 
ral Gillespie. The latter officer entered the Dfaoon 
on tile 24th, by the Kerree Pass, and immediately 
marched upon KaluugH, while detachments occupied 
the pusses and ferries of the Jtmma. On the 20th. 
preparations were made for an attack upon Kalun- 
the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by Lieu* 
tenaiit-Cofonel Carpenter, Captain J, W. Fast, of 
the 17th Native Infantry* Major Bartlet Kelly, of 
the Light Infantry Battalion, and Captain Wiilium 
Campbell, of the Oth Native Infantry, with a column 
of reserve tinder Major John Ludlow, of the Gth 
At halbpast three o clock on the afternoon of the 
30th, the columns under Colonel Carpenter f®d 
Major Ludlow marched from their eucanipmcuh 
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without any resfetunce from the enemy, and took ch ap. xxiv. 
[to^Sessioii of the tablc-Jond* where they established 
themselves so as to cover the working party which 
was to he employed during the night in eotistroot¬ 
ing butteries, The three remaking columns moved 
at mi early hour the next morning* to lie m readi¬ 
ness to attack simultaneously with that from the 
table-land; Major Kelly, on KumilH by theJag- 
berkceim road; Captain Fast, toward* tlie stockade, 
hy the village of Luckhound ; and Captain Caitiff 
boll* hy the village) of Ustall. Shortly after day¬ 
light the batteries opened on the fort with ten piece* 
of nnlnunee. 

The signal for the column* moving to the assault 
wa» to he given from the lotteries two hour* |ire- 
viouely to the moment of attack, and repeated from 
the comp below ; but the arrangements appear to 
have been ill concerts); at all events, they were in¬ 
efficient. The signal was fin d about eight o'clock, 
hut it was not heard by Major Kelly* Captain Knit 
or Captain Campbell; and* oouaequontlv, only the 
columns under Colonel Carpenter and Major Lud¬ 
low moved* These advanced and carried the stock¬ 
ade thrown across the road leading to the fort ; they 
then pushed on dose under the walls, which were 
stockaded all round. Here their progress; was 
stopped* The fire of the batteries had been inef¬ 
fective; annual] opening only was visible, and that 
was defended hy stockades within stockades. The 
British force was consequently obliged to retire, after 
sustainuig a frightful b*a in officer* and men. 
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chaf.xxiv, Soon after the columns moved three additional 
eon tardea had been ordered from the campi lmt t 
by the time thev arrived oil the table-land, the eo- 
1 Limns In advance had been forced to fall hack. An 
attack by m small a force had obviously little chance 
of success; but Genera] Gillespie was, no donbt* ap¬ 
prehensive of the unhappy effects likely to follow; a 
repulse at so early a period of the war, and' this, in 
addition to the impulses of his personal bmvery, 
probably induced him to bead an assault made by 
this little tioiid* assisted by two six-paundens* The 
assault was made and failed; a second met with no 
better success; a third was still more unfortunate 
in its results, ton when within thirty yards of the 
gateway, the gallant general was mortally wounded 
while in the act of cheering on his men. Thus ter¬ 
minated the proceedings of thin ill-fated day, with 
the loss of an officer who hurl rendered good service 
to his country in the East, and whose career hod 
been marked by a courage which deserves the 
epithet of heroic. The memory of General Gil¬ 
lespie received from the public authorities the ho¬ 
nours which ft so well deserved. 

Kalunga was yet to be the scene of fresh nxisfor* 
tune and discomfiture to the British force. The 
failure of the former attack hail suggested the ne¬ 
cessity of procuring a butt cringe train. It arrived, 
and was forthwith brought into operation. At one 
a. n. IB 14 . o'clock in the afternoon of the 24th of November* 
the breach wu reported to lie completely prac¬ 
ticable, anti the command Having, by the death of 
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(roneral IrilJefljtia, ilevolveil on Co font*! Sebright chap, xs rv, 
Maw boy, of If™ Majesty's 53rd Pool, that uttieer 
ordersd a storming-party to advimcp. Bat this re- 
ntStt'^l attempt to gnlu jmhsesflioh uf the fcrt was not 
mart! Fortunate than the preceding mic> The enemy 
'lofeiuiixl the place with desperate valour, mid, after 
:i contest of two hoars. Colonel Mawbey withdrew 

■P 1 

Inn trofcps with severe hm* The storm mg-party hud 
succeeded in gaining the top of the breach* when it 
momentary hesitation pm ted fatjul to them, and a 
large proportion wma swept a wav. The failure wus 
escribed* liy Colonel StiwW, par My to the bntd re¬ 
sistance of the enemy, who, in spite of repeated 
discharges fmm all the gtma, mortars, and lmvriizet% 
of Mio battery covering the advance, persisted in 
manning the breach and bidding defiance tn the a*- 
eaiinnts ; and partly to the difficulties of the service 
which the British tronjiH wore called upon to per¬ 
form. The descent from tlio top of the breach 
reprinted as having been S o deep and rapid that 
the most daring of the assailant* would not venture 
ru leap down: and it h added, that, had they done 
so, the attempt would have involved the certain dt^ 
at ruction of those who made it* from a number of 
pointed stakes and bamboos which had been placed 
at the liottom, and which it would have been irn* 
possible to avoid. Such was the representation of 
the officer in command, But the explanation wt& 
by no menus satisfactory to the Karl of Moira, vim 
expressed some discontent mid surpri.se at this se¬ 
cond failure to cam a place (hi use iw own Word*) 
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chap. xxiv. * certainly uT no groat strength or extent, destitute 
of ti ditch, uiid defended by u garrison whose only 
moons of resistance consisted in their personal gul- 
laatry^ While some weight must be allowed to the 
circumstance* enumerated by Lord Moira, candour 
must attribute a portion of bin implied censure to 
the feeling of disappointment at the repeated re¬ 
verses which thus marked the commencement of 
a amipaigttt on the plan of which he had bestowed 
so much thought, and in the success of which his own 
reputation was essentially committed* 

But the repeated assaults upon Kaluuga, though 
unsuccessful when made, were not without effect. 
Though retaining puiees&ion of the fort, the gnnwni 
had suffered dreadfully from the fire of the British 
artillery; and* greatly reduced in numbers, deprived 
of their officers, in want of provisions and water, 
and in danger of pestilence from the accumulation, 
of the dead, they, on the morning of the 30th of 
a. d, idii, November, evacuated the place, which was Imme¬ 
diately taken possession of by Colonel Mawbcy. 
The scene within the fort was of the most appalling 
description* am! bore ample testimony to the des¬ 
perate spirit which had animated its defenders. 
Tbeir fortune without the walls was not happier 
than it had been within, their flight being inter¬ 
cepted by detachments of the British force, find the 
greater part of the fugitives either killed, wounded* 
or made prisoners* In this service Major Ludlow 
greatly distinguished himself especially by attacking 
and dislodging from a very advantageous position a 
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force eorapofied of the few followers who had accmn- cuap.xxtt. 
pruned the killadnr, Bulbadder Sing* in \m 
strengthened by a body of about three hundred 
Goorkhns, who had been dispatched to reinforce the 
garrison of Kalunga, hut had vainly hovered about 
the bilk waiting an opportunity to enter the place- 
The fort was ordered to be destroyed. 

Tire foil of Knluiiga was followed by some other 
advantages, which, though triiling in themselves, 
were necessary to the success of the genera] plan 
of ope rations. A strongly stockaded position, which 
the enemy occupied on the heights above the town 
of Cubic, was abandoned after a feeble resistance; 
and the strong fort of Baraut. situated in the moun¬ 
tains forming the north-eastern boundary of the 
valley of Deyra, was evacuated by the garrison and 
forthwith occupied by the British. The precipitate 
abandonment of this place wna occasioned by the 
defection of the chief Ecmiodar& and inhabitant*, 
whose zeal for the British cause appears* however, 
to have been stimulated by the promise of a native 
officer, that their services should he requited by a 
Bixmll gratuity. In addition to ft]esc acquisitions 
the post of Liiekergaut, on the Ganges* where it 
forms the eastern limit of the Dhoon, waa in the 
possession of a British detachment; time complet¬ 
ing the occupation of the valley and of the princi pal 
passed leading to it. But GurhwaL to the oast of 
the Bftgeruttce* still remained in the possesion of 
the enemy; and this tract included several rtrong 
and commanding positions. 

t 2 
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CHAf.im. A force deemed sufficient for the occupation of 
the Dhomi having been left under the command of 
Colonel Carpenter, the rest of the division marched 
for Nahun: nml p during its progress^ the command 
was nmimetl by Major-General Marttndelh who 
had been appointed to succeed General Gillespie. 
Niilmii fell without an effort, the enemy abandoning 
it on tiie approach of the invading force, and with- 
drawing to Jyd;u«k t a fort erected m the summit 
nf a mouistain of great elevation, bearing the same 
name. Upon this point a force to concentrated, 
amounting to about two thousand two hundred 
men, commanded hy Runjore Sing. 

The operations for the red net ion of Jyeturk were 
multiform and long protracted* and their commence¬ 
ment was marked hy misfortune nml defeat- With 
the double view of dispossessing the enemy of n 
strong position and cutting off the supply of water, 
ii combined attack was planned upon a stockade, 
about a mile west of the fort, and on the* morning of 
i»i4, the 27 th of December was put into execution* One 
column, a thousand strong, was commanded by 
Major Ludlow, who was directed to prorood td the 
left of the fort of Jump to, while Major William 
Richards, with another column comprising about 
seven hundred men, was to make a detour to the 
right, and take up a position on the other side, It 
was calculated that lioth columns would reach the 
respective points of attack before daybreak; hut, 
nnfnrtuniiLcJy, Major Ludlow did not arrive till long 
after. He was, of cmirse, perceived, and the mitU 
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cipated advantage was lost, Notwithstnnding this chap.xxiy. 
unfavourable dmrm&t&nce, the first encounter was 
encouraging to the hopes of the assailants, the 
enemy being driven from Ms advanced position, and 
eumpdled to retire into Ms stockade* But hero 
the tide of success turned, A gallant, but, under 
the cimmistances* an inconsiderate and imprudent 
charge* made by a part of the King’fl 53rd, in 
opposition to the judgment of the commander, 
was repulsed, and the assailants were driven back 
in confusion. The ground, thu* rashly lost, might 
perhaps, yet have been recovered, had the rest of 
the detachment performed its duty ; hut the native 
infantry appealed pimic-stmek. and all efforts to 
form them proved meffectimL* The column under 
Major KidianJs displayed a better spirit and met 
with better fortune. They carried the position 
which they had been dispatched to occupy, ami 
maintainin'] it against repeated and vigorous assaults 
of the enemy, who, after Major Ludlow's defeat, 
were enabled to turn their whole force against them. 

Their mode of attack was peculiarly harassing: 
entrenching themselves behind jutting points of 
rock and other situations affording shelter, they 
kept up an irregular !m\ charging occasionally ami 
then retiring to their coverts. From the nature of 

* From the cIiiuiiclct rf like BoignJ army thin defertkin wu 
Unlocked for. It Iota ktxu ullrged la huve ciriM-n (ium the fuel uf 
the oji tm- detachment bring lirokai bf the rnfih of the 53 n! in 

nruimiij"., 
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m w.KXiw the ground, it wan almost Inip<)^ible to dislodge 
them from their retreats, and the British troops 
uerCf therefore, compelled to sustain Lheir attacks 
without the advantage of shelter enjoyed by their 
opponents; they, however, nobly maintained their 
post through the whole day, and with bat small loss, 
until they were withdrawn from their arduous duty 
by orders from General Martindell to return to 
cam]). These orders did not arrive until the whole 
of the :mi munition expended, mid the troops 

had been compelled to employ stones in their de¬ 
fence. The retreat was fer mo m disastrous than 
the conflict. It wu& efleeted under cover of a very 
gallant charge made by Lieutenant Thackeray, with 
the light company of the 2nd battalion of the 2flth 
Native Infantry, in which that officer and nearly 
his whole company fell. The sacrifice of these 
brave men probably saved the entire detachment 
from destruction. Still a retreat by night through 
a country beset by difficulties* and in the possession 
of an enemy, active by nature and habit, and elated 
by HuccesB* was not to be effected without confusion 
and serious loss* 

The unfortunate result of thh# attack seems to 
have been produced by the operation of various errors 
on the part of the British, fill combining to ensure 
the success of the enemy. The delay, which de¬ 
prived Major Ludlow's division of the advantage of 
approaching the enemy under cover of darkness, 
and the unfortunate iiiipetim&ir v of a part tif the 
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troops, Iwive been already mentioned. In addition, cuap.xxiv. 
Major Ludlow was embarrassed by tlio non-arrival 
of hm artillery, He was instructed, on attaining 
the summit of the hilh to lire? shot and shells into 
thcstockadc, and, having succeeded in driving the 
enemy out T to make a lodgement there; but he was 
unprovided with the means of acting upon these 
instructions, the guns haying been left much in the 
rear; and it appears that neither they nor the spare 
ammunition were ready to move at the appointed 
hour. Of this circumstance General Mart hide II 
was not apprised, and lie subsequently alleged that 
the knowledge of it would have led him to counter¬ 
mand the march of the troops. It seems extraor¬ 
dinary that no report of so serious mi impediment 
to the success of hh plan should have reached him, 
and there must undoubtedly lrnve been neglect 
somewhere, 

Tlie continued ill-success of the operations of this 
division wag n source of great disappointment to the 
governor-general* and he regarded the conduct of 
the officer in command with much dissatisfaction. 

Approving the project of seizing two points, rcirli 
important to the conduct of a siege* be condemned 
the withdrawal of Major Richards, who hud suc¬ 
ceeded, For uo better reason than bemuse the at¬ 
tack under Major Ludlow had failed. He argued 
that the nnfavouruble issue of the enterprise in 
the one quarter furnished additional cause for im- 
ptoving our MircCHs in the other; and that (ho de¬ 
spatch nf a reinforcement, with due supplies <d 
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chai p l xxiv. provision# and ammunition, would have been n far 
more judicious pmoo^Amg than that which was 
adopter!, of ordering the detachment to retreat, 
without knowing- the extent of peril to which such 
an operation might expose it. The opinion of the 
governlor-genend appears sound ; lint General Mar- 
timlell must not he blamed with too great severity* 
for lm situation was for from being easy or en- 
viable. The ti celerity of caution had been impressed 
upon Mm from the highest qunitor, and the eom- 
nsnitdiT-in-chief hud expressed an esjieciaj desire, 
upon the general assuming the couimniid, that* 
white the spirit of the troops was depressed by 
their recent misfortunes, an assault upon Nnlum 
should bo avoided, and more patient measures 
adopted for it» reduction. Nahuu fell into our 
hands without an effort ; ns fer, therefore, as that 
place was concerned* the advice was not needed* 
and the different circumstances of Jyetuck ren¬ 
dered it there in a great degree inapplicable. This 
was felt bv Major-General MartindelJ, and lie con¬ 
sequently reported to a more daring course than that 
which had been prescribed to him at Nahmu The 
partial failure of hh attempt led him, somewhat too 
ImatUr, to despair of it altogether, and to nbaiukm 
the sucecsa which was within lib grasp* The fatal 
consequences which, 1 before Kaltingn, had refill ted 
in™ indiscreet daring, probably occurred to his 
mindt and Jed him into the opposite extrema of over¬ 
much caution. Tills effect would I jo aided bv Lhe in¬ 
structions which he had received, and the eoiiMjquctit 
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ji jp]ireh onston that unsuccessful enterprise would be crrAr.xxtv. 
regarded ns a violation of them. It is possible also 
that, looking at the unhappy and unexpected failure 
of n part of tbe native troops in Major Ludlow’s 
division, be might have Iteeti apprehensive of similar 
occurrences in that of Major Richards, It is true 
that notliing of the kind took place, the whole of 
that division having manifested the most perfect 
steadiness and intrepidity; hut of this General Mar¬ 
ti mlell con id not have been aware when he dis¬ 
patched the orders for retreating, nor perhaps was 
he very accurately informed of all the circumstances 
under which the failure had occurred. The orders 
were certainly injudicious; but sufficient allowance 
seems scarcely to have Ijeen mode For the difficulties 
under which they were dictated. 

It w ill now be proper to advert to the movements 
of the other divisions of the army destined for Utc 
invasion of the Nepaulesc territories. 

'I’li at under Colonel Qchterlony penetrated tho 
hills, in the direction of Nulagurh, within a few days 
after General Gillespie entered the Dlioon ; and the 
commencement of its operations was not inauspi¬ 
cious. Batteries were opened against Nalagtirh, 
and, on the 5th of November, 1814, the fort sur- a.p, ikh, 
rendered. The capture of Tamgurh, a small hill- 
fort in the neighbourhood, followed. The two places 
were garrisoned by small parties of troops, and a 
dcp6t was established nt Nulagurh, which thus 
a Non led the means of an undisturbed communica¬ 
tion with the plains. 
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qua i*. V-V iv. Ail apprehension appears to Lave existed, in eer- 
tdin quarters, of a design. on the part of IJtnmer 
Sin^, to retreat with his army to the eastward, and 
the necessity of precautionary measures for frus¬ 
trating such an attempt was impressed upon the 
commanders within the field of whose operations the 
movement, if made, would have fallen. Colonel 
Odhtorlony maintained that the expectation was 
utterly unwarranted hv probability, and, further, 
that if [ miner Sing did retreat, as he would with¬ 
out a contest relinquish the country ho had occupied 
to the protection of the British government, that 
alotic would lx* an honourable issue of the war in 
one quarter, while his great distance from the eastern 
districts, compared with that of our attacking forces, 
rendered the chance hut small of his coming in suf¬ 
ficient time to have much influence there. The 
result proved that the judgment of Colonel Ochter- 
tony was correct i and it further attested the sounrl- 
nesss of the opinions entertained and expressed by 
that officer, at a very early period after the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities, as to the nature and cha¬ 
racter of the war in which the British had become 
involved. He predicted that the Goorfchas would 
defend to the utmost every place which they thought 
defensible, and resist as long as possible in those 
they thought the weakest. This opinion, however, 
was not that which prevailed at head-quarters, 
where a very insufficient estimate appeal* to have 
lx?eii formed of the courage anil determination of 
the troops hv whom the British force was to he np- 
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poaed. Their warlike qualities weft! greatly under- htap.xxiv. 
rated, and the victory was anticipated upon terms us 
easy as thodo on which it had been attained over 
tribes of less hardihood and activity. The stockades 
of the Goorkhus had been universidly regarded with 
contempt. Colonel Ochterlnny viewed them with 
very different feelings. He pronounced them ex- 
ImncJy formidable, and the experience of British 
tmo[is on several occasions afforded but too con¬ 
vincing evidence that he was right. Wc learned, 
at length, that we were contending with an enemy 
who wt& not to be despised ; but the lesnon was not 
acquired without severe suffering and loss. 

Instead of retiring on the Eastern Provinces, 

Uiumer Sing, leaving garrisons in Irkce> Subbatnin 
and other forts in the interior, concentrated his force 
on the heights of Itarngurh* to the number of three 
thousand. The ridge on which he was posted was 
defended by several forts of considerable strength. 

In the rear of it and running in a direction nearly 
parallel wan another range of lofty and rugged hills, 
defended, like the former* by forts. Between the 
two ridges flowed the river Gutnber, in its progress 
to the Sntleje. Here Uinmer Sing was enabled to 
draw supplies from the Kajah of Ildus pore* a prince 
devotedly attached to him, who had lands on both 
sides of the Sutlqje ; and this advantage was pecu¬ 
liarly valuable at a time when his communication 
with other quarters wau cut off 

Colonel Ochterlony. having established his dqidtfi 
in Nalagurlii advanced on the enemy, mid from the 
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chaI'.xxiv, heights of Goluh gained n full view of his stockade. 
The position which LTimuer Sing had tnkcn up was 
of extraordinary strength, ITis right was covered 
mui commanded by tin* fori of Ftamgmh, his left 
by u high ttntl nearly innccessiblo hill, called Koto, 
mi which a strong party was posted, On 11 first 
view, however, the left stockade appeared to Colonel 
Oehterlony to be assailable, and in the hope of being 
able to turn it, ami take the enemy in flank, he 
made preparations for an attack. Better informa¬ 
tion induced him to hesitate, and it was deemed 
necessary to reconnoitre more particularly. This 
duty was committed to Lieutenant Fetor Lnwtie, of 
the Bengal Engineers, by whom it was performed 
wdth extraordinary zeal and ability, anil the result 
was u conviction that a successful attack on the 
enemy’s front was almost impossible, and that the 
attempt would involve a loss of men both certain 
ami severe. The reports of the country people in¬ 
duced a belief that the hills were more accessible in 
the rear of the enemy, and these were confirmed by 
the observations of Lieut. Lawtie; but the road, by 
which alone the rear could be gained, was declared 
impassable for the gun*. This difficulty was over¬ 
come by efforts, to which no warfare but that car¬ 
ried on by Europeans in the East can furnish a 
parallel. The docility of the elephant was relied 
upon for effecting a passage impracticable by other 
means, and six aJ these animals became the bearers 
ot us many pieces of ordnance, while seven hundred 
coolies, or porters, were put in roipiisitiun, to cany 
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the necessary ammunition and equipments* In this c hap. x.tiv, 
manner, «, road, characterized by Coluuol Ochter* 
lonj m 44 indescribably bud,” was successfully tra¬ 
versed* the wild and nigged bilk passed in safety, 
and u descant effected into the plain iu the enemy's 
rear. 

A battery was isimediately meted, and begun to 
play ut an early hour in the morning of the 2Cth 
November; but it was found to bo too distant, and a.d. ihu. 
Unit the elevation of the work against which it witti 
directed was too groat to admit of its producing any 
material effect. The firing was in consequence dis¬ 
continued, and Lieutenant Lawtiowas instructed to 
recon unit re the ground, with a view to the choice of 
a more favourable position. While in the perfur- 
numre of this duty, the officer and life escort were 
suddenly attacked by a party of the enemy, whom, 
however, they drove buck towards his stockade, nod, 
pushing their advantage, took up a post within thro 1 
hundred yards of the work. As soon us their situa- 
turn was perceived at the battery, the whole of the 
men there were dispatched to their assistance; but 
the enemy threw out from the different stockades 
and from liumgtifli such numbers, that the parly 
was compelled to relinquish the ground they had 
gained before the uritifuramicnt could arrive, Tim 
ufihir was altogether a trilling one, but it wus iaiju- 
riouH to the British Cause, by sustaining the hope of 
the Goorklias and dispiriting those who were np- 
posoil to them. Nib blame cau be attached to any 
party iu the transaction; but it east over she com- 
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chap. xxiv. mcnccment of operations by this division oT the 
army a [tortion of the gloom, in which the unfortu¬ 
nate events before Knlunga had involved those in¬ 
trusted to General Gillespie. 

The establishment of a battery at a more ad¬ 
vanced point wa> still the object to whkh the com¬ 
mander of the division directed his attention. One 
position only presented itself where the artillery 
could boused with any prospect of success; and to 
gain this, a considerable space of ground was to Jw 
traversed by the column of attack, exposed to the 
fire of the enemy from the other stockades, as well 
as from that against which their operations were 
directed. On the expediency of risking this. Colo¬ 
nel Ochterlony consulted the field-officers with the 
detachment. The general impression appeared to 
be unfavourable, am) it was observed, that it wns an 
acknowledged principle, that all attacks of such ti 
naturo should be sustained by great superiority of 
numbers ; whereas, in the instance under discussion, 
the force of the enemy far exceeded that of the 
whole detachment opposed to them. The intelli¬ 
gence of the disastrous result of the second attack 
upon Kalnngn seems to have determined Colonel 
Ochterlony not to make an attempt attended by so 
many chances of failure; and lie forthwith avowed 
his conviction, that the enemy’s rear was unassail¬ 
able with bis present means. In fact, the force at 
the disposal of Colonel Ochterlony was inadequate 
to the purpose for which it wan destined ; lie there¬ 
fore determined to wait for reinforcements, and nut 
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t<» risk the efficiency and safety of the army nt bis niAPXxrv, 
disposal by precipitate and ill-jtul etcsU movements 
This determination could scarcely be acceptable to 
his superior??, but it incurred do reproach. The ex¬ 
perience and character of Colonel Ochtarlctxy pro¬ 
bably averted the censure which would have been 
bestowed upon an officer who had numbered fewer 
year*, and whose reputation waa less firmly esta¬ 
blished. Conscious that he did all that he ought* 

Colonel Ochterlonj appears, at the same time* to 
have been Eiwarc that he did not attempt all thftt 
was expected from him. In a letter tn the adjutant- 
ponenib dated the 2nd December* he wrote that lie a, D, ian* 
** did not blush to acknowledge that he felt bis mind 
inadequate to a command requiring great powers of 
genius, and so novel in its nature and in nil its eir- 
cumetuneea.” 

It was about this period that the large irregular 
force in aid of Colonel Ochterlony's division wm miaeil 
and embodied. The division was also strengthened 
by the accession of an additional battalion of Native 
Infantry and some artillery* These arrived on the 
27th December; and on the evening of that day, a.u. m** 
as soon as it was dark, the reserve* under Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel W* A. Thompson, of the 3rd Native 
infantry, moved to attack a chosen point of the 
enemy* with the view of cutting off his comm uni- 
futioii with Bohispure, the principal source <if fats 
supplies. The inarch wan one of great fatigue and 
difficulty; hut Colonel Thompson succeeded in 
reaching the point of attack in the morning. The 
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ch ap, x xiv. itch I-pieces were forthwith brought into operation 
against the enemy's position, and continued firing 
through the day, but with little effect A very bold 
mid spirited attack upon the British position, motto 
on the following morning, was repulsed with great 
gallantry, and the enemy driven to a distance. 
Perceiving the purpose with which the movements 
. of tile reserve had been made, the euomv now sud¬ 
denly ahumIiiucd uN his positions on the left of 
Hatngurb, and took uji a new one on the opposite 
side of the fort, which, hy a change of. his front, he 
rtill « his right. The object of the move¬ 
ment, was thus defeated, yet the attempt was not 
unattended by beneficial consequences, The enemy 
was compelled to contract his limits. By the esta¬ 
blishment of the reserve on the ridge, some advan¬ 
tage was secured for further operations; and wlmt 
Wiw, perhaps, not of less importance, the repulse of 
the enemy was calculated alike to diminish the 
confidence of the Goorkiio troops, mid to remove 
the despondency which repeated reverses had dif- 
fused among our own* 

Disap[ioiEted in the immediate attainment of his 
object. Colonel Orhterlony continued to pursue it 
exemplary perseverance* and a series of opera- 
tions followed, distinguished alike for the judgment 
^itb which they were planned, and the energy mj 
pftemou with which they wore executed* Their 
object was to compel l uinicr Sing either to fjujt 
hh position or to risk an flngngtynonL A ooafitdo- 
rnble body of irregulars, under Lieutenant Ross* was 
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dispatched by a circuitous route to take up a pnsi- CHAP. XXIV, 
tion on the heights almvu Bd^pore; and mi the 
Ifilh of January* 1815, Colonel Ochterloiiy passed A-fi. Mis* 
the river Clumber to a position on the road tn Irkee, 
near the southern extremity of the Malown* range 
of mountains, leaving Lieutenant-Colonel George 
CoopLTt of the 1 Native Infantry, with a battalion 
and the battering-guns, at the former position nt 
Nohr, strongly stockaded. It bad been anticipated 
that this movement would cause Umnier Sing to 
quit his position, and move in a direction to cover 
his supplies, and the result corresponded with the 
expectation. U turner Sing marched to M&lovfu, 1 
leaving small garrisons in Rauigurb and the other 
forts in tlmt range. The principal stockades eva¬ 
cuated by the enemy were immediately occupied by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Arnold, of the 10th Native 
Infantry, who was ordered, after performing ilii* 
duty, to follow the march of the enemy, and take 
up a position in the vicinity of Ihdaspors^ This was 
not effected without some delay and considerable 
difficulty, occasioned by the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther and the mountainous nature of the country. It 
was however, at length successfully accomplished. 

Colonel Arnold took up a very advantageous position 
at Ruttcngurh, directly between Malown and Bela*- 
pore* and commanding the principal lino of com¬ 
munication* The irregulars under Lieutenant I toss, 
hud previously gained possession of the heights .above 
Belaapore, allot' defeating a considerable body of 
Kuhlonra troops, who attempted to maintain them. 

it 
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OHVP.XXJY. These movements being completed. Colonel Ochter- 
Jtmj', with the reserve, took up a position on the 
ri<rht hank of the Gttmrom, which at once :i Hurried 
means for watching the movements of the enemy 
ami laeilities for culling off his communications. 

The progress of the British arm# in this quarter 
was now steady and satisfactory. On the 11th of 

A D im * Febmaiy the heights of Raingurli were taken pos¬ 
session of without opposition. The surrender of the 
fort of Ramgnrh followed, after a resistance ren- 
derud brief by the opening upon the place of some 
eighteen-ponnders, which had been carried up to the 
ridge m ith almost iiicrediiiifi lahonr. The garrison 
of Jlioo-jooroo surrendered to a detachment of irre¬ 
gulars. 1 nnigurh was evacuated hv the enemy on 
Hu* lltli of March. The fort of Chnmtmll subse¬ 
quently surrendered, and the garrison were made 
prisoners of war These services were performed by 
Colonel Cooper, and the force left at Nehr. They 
occupied a period oT about six weeks of unremitted 
exertion, When completed, Hamgiirh was con¬ 
verted into a principal depot, and Colonel Coopers 
detachment became at liberty to aid in investing the 
enemy's position. 

In the meantime a negotiation had been opened 
with the itnjnh of Belaspore, whose territory had 
been foft entirely at our mercy by the retirement 
of Cmrner Sing, which ended in the transfer of the 
rajah’s allegiance from the Goorkha to the British 
go\ertimenl, ami on this condition his possessions 
on the left Imnk rd the Sutlej wen 1 guaranteed to 
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him without tribute or pcetniiary payment of any chap.xxfv. 
kind. 

Tho proceedings of the division of the invading 
umij under General Wood now require to he no¬ 
ticed* Its march was, in thefirnt instance, retarded 
by tbe want of means for transporting the storey 
ond supplies* This difficulty was removed by o1>- 
talniiig bearers from Lucknow* m* well as a number 
of elephants famished by Use nabob vizier: but* in 
con sequence of the delay thus occasioned. Genera) 

Wood was not prepared to move till the middle of 
December. He at length advanced, and occupied 
the Tcmdc; but his operation* were still impeded 
by delays in the eommissariat department, A* the 
olwtncles arising from this cause were removed, 
the hesitation of the general in the choice of a 
route interposed fresh ones. His information m to 
the country, the force of the enemy, mid every 
other point by which his determination was to te 
influenced, appears to have been niLsemhly defective; 
and, harassed by a multiplicity nfdiscordant reports, 
the movements of this division were, from the first,, 
chamcterised by feebleness and indecision. 

The first intention appears to have teen to leave 
Bendwul on the right, mid attack Nynodte, a fort 
situated on the hills to the west of the town. Va¬ 
rious plans of ojKTBtion were in suceessirm adopted 
and abandoned. At last, the general was led by the 
advice of a brahmin, named Knucknnuddee Sewaree, 
into n course singularly Imprudent and unfortunate. 

This man was n native of the hi lb. hut for many 
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chap, xxiv. years resident in Gonickpore, attached to the rajah. 
Having obtained the confidence of Genera] Wood, 
Iju proceeded to input upon the difficulties presented 
by the Maltafioro hills, which it bad been proposed 
to pass, and suggested Unit the detachment should 
cross the Tenavce, occupy Bussuntpore, nlmuL ten 
miles from Simla, and leaving there the supplies 
and baggage, push ou to Palpa, where an abundance 
of provisions might bo secured, and from whence 
Nyncote might bo attacked on the side where the 
well that supplied the garrison was situated; but, 
preparatory to this movement, ho recommended that 
a redoubt at Jeetgurh, which had been thrown up 
across the foot of the hill of Miycote, one mile west 
of Bootwul, should be carried, and tho deserted town 
of Boot wul burnt. The success of this scheme was 
represented as certain, and the advantages of pos¬ 
sessing the tort to be fint attacked, as of the highest 
imjiortnnce. The brahmin professed to be well ac¬ 
quainted with tlio country: in recommending the 
proposed plan of operations, he felt, or counterfeited, 
the greatest enthusiasm—a feeling which he succeed¬ 
ed in communicating to the general, who, at once 
captivated by it* apparent practicability and advan¬ 
tage, resolved to com- it into effect without delay. 
a,d. mu. The morning of January the 3rd was fixed for the 
attack upon Jeetgurh, in front of which, according 
to the brahmin's report, was an open plain. The 
morning came, and the movement to attack took 
place. Between the British camp and the redoubt 
lay the Sal forest; but, instead of debouching upon 
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ail open plain, ns was expected, General Wood, chap. skit. 
with his stuiT and ttio Foremost of the advanced 
,Enuml. on approaching to reconnoitre, found them¬ 
selves, greatly to their astonishment, within tiitv 
paces of the work. A heavy fire whs immediately 
commenced from the redoubt, which for some time 
could be returned only by the few men who had 
accompanied the general and his start: On the nrri- 
Ynl of tin? troops forming the haul of the column, 
they advanced, under Colonel Hard Jinan, to attack 
the work, while a party led by Captain Crokcr, 
of his Majesty^ 17th foot, driving the enemy before 
them up a hill on the right of the redoubt, succeed¬ 
ed in gaining its summit. The post seemed now 
in the power of the British troops; but, deterred 
by the apparent force of the enemy on the hill be¬ 
hind it, the possession of which was necessary to 
the retention of Jeetgurh, General Wood refrained 
from pushing his advantage, and ordered a retreat. 
Considerable loss was sustained on both sides, hut 
that of the enemy was the more severe. The brah¬ 
min who was the cause of the mischief disappeared 
os soon as the fort was in sight. General Worn) 
closed his despatch, giving an account of this affair, 
by observing with great uatveit or his deceitful 
guide, "if ho is with the enemy, I can have no 
doubt of his treacherya conclusion from which 
few will be found to dissent. 

The proceedings Indore Jeetgttrh seem to have 
Iteeri marked tllftjtlghout by no Incfiii^iderable 
degree of levity,—to have been undertaken end 
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chap. xxiv. abandoned alike Lncoiisi derate! v. The information 
upon which the general acted wan not merely !m- 
|ierfect. hut false, and it is strange that no attempt 
was made to test the correctness of the bralimin’s 
report Ik; Fore advancing. Under taken, as circum¬ 
stances shewed, in jierfect ignorance of the gTomni, 
the attack was yet. to a certain extent, successful, 
and it was the apprehensions alone of the com¬ 
mander that kept the fort out of bis hands. Hut his 
astonishment anti distrust at finding the height 
covered with troo|vfl was a dear indication that he 
was not better informed as to the force of the 
enemy than he hod been as to the nature of their 
position. Ho advanced upon the fix*, igunmnt 
whither he was going; this was a great error; hut 
his good fortune saved him from its probable con- 
sefjttence, and he was on the point of achieving the 
very object so imprudently sought. He then first 
began to doubt his power of retaining that for which 
he had incurred such risk, and. deterred by circum¬ 
stances which he might previously to have known 
and weighed, he retired, consign Eng the men under 
his command to the dispiriting consequences of de¬ 
feat, after paying, in killed and wounded, the price 
of victory. Measures more ill-judged and dangerous 
have rarely occurred in any course of warfare. 

Little more was attempted by this division, and 
nothing important effected. After disposing of his 
wounded, and making some provision for the defence 
of the eastern purl of the district. General Wood 
proceeded in a westerly direction, with the view of 
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effecting one of the objects assigned to Ins divirion, cOJbP.xxiv. 
that of creating u diversion of the enemy's force, as 
well its \ritb the intention of penetrating, if [K^ible, 
into the bilk by the passes of Toulscpore, Hut liifi 
progress was arrested by the movements of the 
enemy, who, encouraged by the failure at Jcetgurh, 
and being, it was alleged* reinforced from K at- 
mnotloo, advanced into the country, burning the vil¬ 
lages ami committing horrible devastating in their 
route. On the 34th of Jantuiry Gooemf Wood, in a.d, ihl&, 
co iuii mnieating these facts, avowed his utter inability, 
with the small force at his disposal, to carry on any 
offensive operations, and solicited instructions for 
his guidance. The answer, dated the 30 th of the 
same month* attributes the embarrassed situation of 
General Wood to the delays which occurred in the 
advance of his detachment, and to his having pur¬ 
sued a system purely defensive. The impractica¬ 
bility of furnishing precise instruct ions for the guid¬ 
ance of mi officer bolding a distant command, under 
cinmmstonees liable to daily change, was pointed 
out; but some suggestions were offered, and a mo re 
active system of operation strongly urged* 

Towards the close of the season General Wood 
again marched upon Bootwul, but without producing 
any effect. The approach of the rainy season now 
indicated the necessity of suspending sill offensive 
operations, and General Wood retired towards Go- 
ruc kpo re, and proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements for the defence of the frontier- These 
measures were in accordance with the views enter- 
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CH4RXXIT. tain oil at head-quartets: but the divisor) being 
nttacked by sickness to an alarming extent (twelve 
hundred nu-it being at one time in the hospital), it 
became expedient to break up before the final ordeiu 
for'that purpose arrived. The division separated 
without attaining a single object for which it had 
Ireen brought together, and the corps not destined 
to the defence of the frontier returned to their 
ordinary cantonments. 

I revitnisly to this it was deemed necessary to in¬ 
capacitate the Terra io of Bocitwul and Shiraz from 
furnishing supplies to the enemy in a future cam* 
paign, by destroying the crops on the ground, and 
preventing the cultivation of the country for the 
following season. Such a mode of warfare is re¬ 
pugnant tn the better feelings of our nature—it has 
the appearance of wanton and vindictive violence. 
Wilt is here stripped of all the brilliant colouring 
shed over it by the masterly combination of mentis 
to attain a given end—the penetration which dis¬ 
cerns the intentions of an encmv throng!) the veil 
in which chatico mid design enwrap then), the 
patient endurance which no i-thour run weary, and 
the daring courage which no danger can appal; it 
stands forth in ail its horrors, unrelieved by any of 
the circumstances which give it dignity or interest. 
Lord Moira declared that lie adopted this policy 
with reluctance; and it is but justice to add, that 
nothing was neglected that could soften such mi in¬ 
fliction. The inhabitants were not abandoned to 
famine. 1 hey were iuvjted to remove to a more 
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gmuhcm tract, where lands were asefgned to those cua*,X3CIV s 
who accepted die offer. 

The operations of the division of the army des~ 
lined to march through Muck wan pore, direct upon 
the Nepimle&o capita], yet remain to Ir 1 noticud, 1% 
was that upon which the governor-general had fixed 
his strongest hopes, and on the equipment of which 
the greatest care and expense had been bestowed. 

The corps had assembled at Dinapore, and had crossed 
the Ganges iiefore the end of November. Sis com- K. n. ism. 
panics had previously been dispatched, under Major 
Edward Hough sedge* to reinforce Lien teuru it-Colo¬ 
nel Bradshaw* The former officer moved for ward 
with his detachment to occupy the Terraie of Tir* 
boot, while the latter proceeded, with t he troops under 
his immediate command, to attack a position ut llur- 
hurwa, occupied hy Pursaram Tlt&pppL, the Nepattlcfte 
soobuhd&r of the Terrain with about four hundred 
men. This enterprise was successfully executed. The 
enemy was taken by surprise, and, after a short con¬ 
flict, put to the rout. Being out off from a retreat to 
the north, tint fugitives fled southward, to Knrrur- 
lmrma Gurhee* three miles from the scene of attack. 

Being pursued to that place* they abandoned it, and 
were chased across the Baugmutty, where many w ere 
drowned, and those who escaped death threw down 
their arms. Two standards fell into the hands of 
the rictnra, and Pursamm Thappu himeelf wns killed 
in a personal encounter with Lieutenant Boilemu, 
of the Native Infantry* This brilliant aHuir* which 
took place oil the 25 th of November, secured the 
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chap, xxiv. immediate poweasiou of the Terraie of Sanin. About 
a. D* liiM, tlio mine time Major Roughsedge, commanding the 
liiungurh I oca] but tali on, occupied tfiu Terraie of 
Tirboot without opjKtsition, the enemy withdrawing 
ui! be advanced. 

General Made/, who had been appointed to the 
command ot the division, did not arrive on the fren- 
tier until the lit], of December, and by tins delay the 
opportunity of depressing the spirits of the enemy and 
sustaining those of his own troops, by immediately 
and following ap the success of Colonel 

H rad si i aw, was lost. This loss was not repaired by 
any subsequent activity. General Marie? deemed 
it necessary to wait for a battering-train, which could 
»u,t arrive for a considerable time, and tins postpone¬ 
ment of all offer,rive operations on the part of the 
British seems to have emboldened the Goork law, 
ami led to the assumption liy them of the courMs 
which their adversaries declined. The torpor of 
this division of the British force was, on the 1st of 
A1J ia|i - < Ianu aryV veiy iuauspiciously disturbed by a simul¬ 
taneous attach on two of their advanced posts situ¬ 
ated at PursoJi and Sum mu nd pore. These posts 
were about forty miles asunder, and about tweaty- 
Jive miles from the jrositiuu which General Mar ley 
bad taken up at Lawton, They bad Iroeu estali- 
lidietl by Colonel Bradshaw, together with a third, 
at Iinrra Guitj, nearly equidistant from the two, but 
somewhat more retired. The Goorhbas wore so 
greatly superior in numbers, that the British force 
was compelled, in each instance, to retire with 
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severe low, including that, of tie two commanding ehap. 
officers. Captains Siblev and Blackney, Imth of the 
Native Infantry. The positions, howofer, were not 
yielded without hard fighting. At Pursuit, Lieu¬ 
tenant Matbeson, of the artillery, remained at his 
post, and continued to work a gun after every man 
under bis command was either killed or wounded. 

But, though relieved by this and other instances 
id individual bravery, the tendency of these events 
was to cast a gloom over the prospects of the cam¬ 
paign, Thev occasioned great anxiety in the highest 
quarters, and drew from the Earl of Moira expres¬ 
sions of marked displeasure. The governor-general 
condemned the disposition of these posts ; hut the 
disposition wag that of Colonel Bradshaw', not of 
General Marley. A charge, bearing more directly 
against the latter officer, was grounded on the fact 
that, although reports of the intended attacks had 
been prevalent, no effectual means had been taken 
to strengthen the posts against which they were 
directed- These reports do not, indeed, appear to 
have called forth all the vigilance that was to lie 
expected; but a, party of two hundred men had 
been dispatched to Pursuit, and might have arrived 
in time to change the fortune of the day at that 
post; unfortunately, they halted at a distance of 
several milt's. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that they were not aware of the urgent necessity 
for their advance, and so little was this felt by 
Captain Sibley, who commanded nt Purwili. that, 
though informed, the day before, of tile approach of 
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cii AF.xx iY. the piirty, he took no steps to hasten their move- 
nieiit, mid ilid not oven think it Feipiisite to reply to 
the comm indent ion. These circumstances shew that 
the feeling' of security was not confined to Genera] 
Marley, hut extended to other officers of his 
division. 

It was, indeed, us urged by the governor-geiii 1 - 
ml, nn obvious mid indispensable precaution, not 
to continue the posts advanced and exposed during 
a period of inactivity, which allowed the enemy 
ample leisure to contrive and mat ure piniis of attack. 
General Mnrley was persuaded that he was not in 
a condition to advance with safety, and in this belief 
a concent rat inti of his force would undoubtedly have 
beeu more judicious than the continuance of the 
arrange!iamt adopted by his predecessor. But he 
was placed in circumstances where a man must 
possess extraordinary firmness to act resolutely 
upon his own convictions. He knew that lie was 
expected to advance, and he felt that this expecta¬ 
tion could not bo fulfilled: lie knew also, that, hv 
withdraw jug the parties in advance, ho should oc¬ 
casion great disappointment to the distinguished 
projector of the campaign, and draw down no ordi¬ 
nary degree of censure upon himself. A lover of 
reckless enterprise would have executed his orders, 
or at least would have tried to execute them: a 
man of high confidence in his own judgment would 
have shaped Ids course according to its suggestion. 
General Mnrley did neither j hesitating between Jiis 
instruction* and the couchedeus of his mvn mind, he 
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Followed neither completely or vigorously, and hi* chap. xxiv. 
proceedings exhibited the usual characteristic of 
middle courses—uniting the disadvantages and ex¬ 
cluding the probable jbe&efits of both extremes. 

With regard to the advanced posts* further blame 
was east upon General Murley for not protecting 
them by e to etudes- Such a proceeding, however, 
was altogether now in Indian warfare. It was 
adopted by Colonel Qcbterlony, much to the credit 
of his sagacity and discrimination. That able com¬ 
mander haw that the war with Nepaul was altoge¬ 
ther different from any in which the British hail 
previously engaged, and tlmt the peculiarities of 
the country and the character of the enemy called 
for important changes m our modes of operation. 

But it would be unfair to pass sentence of repre¬ 
hension upon any commander upon grounds merely 
comparative, and to condemn him, not for absolute 
deficiency, but because he manifested less skill than 
another officer. 

Blit whether attributable, according to the view* 
of General Mariev, to the inadequacy of the force 
id his disposal, or, according to that of the gover- 
iiiir^eiieral, to the incompetence of the commander, 
it is certain tlmt the course of events wag prod ac¬ 
tive of the most lamentable consequences to the 
interests of the British government. General Mar- 
ley, on the Gth of January, made a forward move- a, d. ibis. 
incut towards Pursab* and encamped about a mile 
and a half to the south of that place. But this posi¬ 
tion he almost i milled in tely iitmiuhiued, a j armed by 
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ck At*, xxtv. reports of the designs of the enemy, and by some 
very unpleasant symptoms manifested by a part of 
tbe native troops. The dissatisfaction displayed it¬ 
self only in words and in a number of desertions : 
but these were indications tlmt could not with safety 
lie disregarded. General Mur ley. under the cireuui- 
staiices, deemed it advisable to retrograde, for tbe 
purpose of covering the depot at Debt cob. and 
favouring the junction of the long-ex jieeted battor- 
ihg-tmin. This being effected, some other move- 
meuts were made, but without effecting any thing 
for tiie British cause. 

In tlie meantime the enemy ravaged the Termie. 
tbe whole of which, with the exception of the 
country immediately protected by our posts, again 
fell into their hands: their incursions were extended 
even beyond it. Their confidence attained a most 
extravagant height, and they threatened to attack 
Barra Gurry, though a thousand men were there 
in garrison. They actually threw up a stockade 
at Sooffre, n short distance from that post. The 
prudence of the Nepaulese commander, Blmgut 
Singh, withheld him, however, from attacking it; 
hut his caution did not find greater favour in the 
eves of his government than that of some of the 
British commanders had met from theirs. Being 
the subject of a semi-barhurums state, his fate was 
even worse. He was not only recalled, but dis¬ 
graced by being publicly exhibited in woman's 
attire, as one unworthy to wear the habiliments of 
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Home attempts were made* by hasty levies of irre- CRAP.XXIv* 
gnlcirs, to provide for the protection of the frontier* 
and restrain the aggressions of the Goorkbas ; but 
they were attended with little success* The de¬ 
spondency of General Mnrley appeared to increase, 
si* did also the dissatisfaction of the commander- 
in-chief at his inactivity. The conviction of the 
general, that his means were inadequate to the ful¬ 
filment of his mstructions, not only remained un- 
dimuiished, but seemed to gather strength, and that 
conviction vrm sanctioned by the judgment of Lleu- 
tonant-Coloiicl George Diet, of the Oth Native 
Infantry, and Lieutenant-Col one! William Cham- 
bcrlain. of Ids Majesty's tilth. The opinions of 
those officers, together with his own, having been 
transmitted by General Marloy to the commander- 
in-chief* the representation wns answered by his 
renal, and the up] iointment of Major-General George 
Wood to succeed him. 

In a communication From the ndjutniR-gorrerah a 
few days afterwords, General Marlcy was accused of 
misconstruing his instructions with regard to the 
defence of the frontier* It h remarkable, however, 
that Colonel Dick and Colonel Chamberlain appear 
to have put the same Interpretation upton the in- 
tf.ructions as General Marlcy, The question was. 
what part of the force should be devoted to the pro¬ 
tection of the frontier* and the commander-in-chief 
contended that it was specifically determined in 
General Harley 1p s instructions. This, however, is not 
perfectly clean A certain port of the force k re- 
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ctUF.xxiv. ferred to, «s being “ exclusively reserved tor tlio de¬ 
fence of ttic country—by which, of course, it must be 
understood, that General Hurley was not to employ 
this portion in any other duty; but it may be 
doubted whether the words precluded him from cm- 
jiloving other parts of Lis force in the same duty. 
The exclusion of a particular battalion, or parts of 
a battalion, from all service but one, does not of 
necessity exclude the rest ef the army from that 
specific service. The exclusion might be inferred 
from other purl- 1 ’ of the paragraph, but a matter so 
important should not have been left to mete in¬ 
ference. General Hurley's view was countenanced 
bv the necessity, which every one must have per¬ 
ceived, of effectually providing for the safety of the 
territory in sume way. The risk of incursion was 
obvious, nod though it was subsequently stated that 
this risk was foreseen and detenuitiately incurred, no 
such'communication appears to have been made to 
General Malley until it was too late to profit by it. 
The general of a division, too, must be left, in a 
great degree, to the exercise of his own discretion, 
because circumstances are continually varying. This 
principle was repeatedly enunciated by the com- 
munder-uurbieF when advice was solicited. Ge¬ 
neral Hurley exorcised his discretion, and lie might 
Ik? on some points wrong; but in the belief that his 
force was unequal to the execution of his orders, 
there is no reason for supposing that he was not in 
the right. 

The einburmssments of his situation, acting upon 
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n mind jtcrbnps little adapted to encounter them, chap. .wit, 
led at length to a most extraordinary proceeding; on 
the part, of the general. On the 10th nf February (bis ttt, ilia, 
successor net having arrived) be quitted the camp, 
before daylight ill the looming, without any previous 
intimation of his intention, and without making any 
provision for the eummtmd after hi* departure. Such 
a step is of a nature to forbid comment. It iudi* 
cates the existence of a state of nervous excitement 
under which the ill-fated officer was not master of 
bin own actions, and which consequently shields 
them from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the departure 
of General Miirley and the arrival of hi n stieeeeiHir 
mm distinguished by an adldr of sonic brilliancy, 
which tended, in no inconsiderable degree, to abate 
the presumptuous confidence of the Goorkhas and 
revive the exlmusted hopes of the British force. 

Lieu tenor it 1 'ickrrsgi 11 f w 1 die roeo nnoit ri i ig T d ise< i- 
ven d* at no great distance from the camp, a party of 
the enemy about five hundred strong. The discover* 
was hmnediatelv communicated to Colonel Dirk, 

r 

who, m the officer next in seniority* lunh on the 
departure of General Marley, assumed the com¬ 
mand* A party of irregular horse was, in con- 
sequence, dispatched to strengthen Lieutenant 
Pkkorsgill, and Colonel Dick followed with all 
the picquets. The Cnorkba* t encouraged by the 
small number of Lieutenant Pickersgill's force, 
resolved to attack him ; but, on emerging from a 
hollow where they were posted* they pereehed 
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cuap. xxiv. the force that was ad vancing to his assistance. This 
discovery appears to have struck them with panic, 
and they made an immediate and precipitate re- 
treat, pursued by Lieutenant Fickeragill, who had 
waited only for the junction of the cavalry. The 
entire detachment was cut to pieces, and so great 
wins the terror inspired bv this encounter, that the 
Goorkiuis hastily retreated into the hills, abandoning 
every position which they had established in the 
forest and Terrain. 

Major-General Georg® Wood joined the division 
to the command of which be had been appointed, on 
A.o. mis, the 20th of February, ten days after the departure 
of his predecessor. Tin* force at his disposal had 
been great I v augmented, and he found himself at 
the head of upwards of thirteen thousand regular 
troops, lie had, in every reflect, the advantage 
of his predecessor in the eomumud: his force 
was not only considerably larger, but the tone of 
their spirits was greatly raised by the successful 
a Hair which took place only the day he lore* his ar¬ 
rival. Nevertheless, the new- commander deter¬ 
mined that lie could do nothing to redeem the 
alleged errors of General Mavley ; he apprehended 
that the efficiency of his army might be impaired by 
sickness, if lie attempted to penetrate into the forest, 
and, after a long march eastward to Goruckpore and 
I tack again, which was performed without seeing an 
enemy, and the object of which is not very clear, idl 
operations were suspended for the season. The 
change of general* thus failed of accomplishing the 
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object which the cam in under-in -ch i cf moat ardently chap. xxtw. 
desired. The division did not march to Katmrmduo, 
imr nutkd-an attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Kum&m was tin object highly 
desirable* but, owing to the unpropition® progress 
of the campaign, apparently little likely to he at¬ 
tained by any portion of the regular force. A cor¬ 
respondence had, however, Wen opened with the 
leading men of the country, and their wishes were 
ascertained to lie decidedly favourable to the British, 
whoso success they promised to promote by all the 
means In their power, if they would invade the ter¬ 
ritory and rescue it from the rale of the Goor- 
kirns; hut they expressly stipulated, that their 
ancient rajahs should not be restored, and desired 
that the country should be placed under the direct 
government of the Company* The way was thus 
prepared for a successful irruption into Kiunaon, 
but the means of effecting it were wanting* The 
tinny under General MortindelJ remained before Jye- 
tuck* and no portion of it could be spEired for any 
other semce. The season of operation was rapidly 
passing away, and the British party in Kumaon be¬ 
coming alarmed lest their correspondence should bo 
discovered, were pressing in their representations of 
the necessity of immediate action* In this emer¬ 
gency it was determined to try what could ta 
effected by a body of irregulars accompanied by a 
few guns and aided by the co-operation of the inha¬ 
bitants, The duty of raising this force wim assigned 
Ijieiitenmit-CoSoiiid fJanineri to whom also was in* 
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chap, xxiv, .trusted its subsequent command. ]l amount'd, in 
the first instance, to alioiit three thousand racu : it 
ms increased by u corps raised and Formed by 
Captain Heaney. Four *tx-pounders were placed at 
the disposal of Colonel Gardner, and lie was ordered 
to act under the direction of Jits relative, the Hce 
nourabk* Edward Gardner, who was to proceed to 
Kmnaoii in a political character, 

The levying of this Force wag. however, a work of 
time, and after it was ready a succession of I Hid 
weather prevented its being put in motion. By 
these causes its advance into the hill country was 
a, d. isis. delayed until the 17th of February. Ha ving occupied 
the Chilkeeah Pass, Colonel Gardner proceeded by 
a route lying chiefly along the bed of the Cnsilhis 
river. This mute, not the most direct one to Af- 
momli, was chosen as offering the fewest impedi¬ 
ments to an invading force, as being in a great 
degree unguarded, and likely to afford opportunities 
for turning the positions of the enemy. The Gour- 
kha* withdrew as the British force approached, and 
Colonel Gardner’s movement* were characterized 
by an energy and rapidity which suffered no ad- 
vantage tit he lost Having anticipated the Goor- 
khas in the occupation of an important post, he 
availed himself of it to collect his force and bring 
tip iiis guns and baggage, which, by the rapidity of 
his progress, had been left in the rear. He then 
pursued his march, and took up a commanding posi¬ 
tion mi a bill culled Korapoie, in front of which the 
enemy’s force, reinforced by a large proportion of 
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the garrison from Alinomh, was strongly stockaded* chap.xxiy. 
In the course of the march several skirmishes took 
place, the results of which were invariably favour¬ 
able to the British, 

The success which had marked the progress of 
Colonel Gardner was most encouraging, but it did 
not seduce him infcn attempt* which might not only 
have thrown away the advantages already gained* 
but have frustrated the objects of the enterprise 
altogether* The enemy were too strongly posted 
to justify on attack in front by a force compared 
entirely of hastily-levied and irregular troops* amt 
Colonel Gardner, therefore, judiciously determined 
tu tam hi* position, and by the sudden movement 
of a part of his corps, combined with a demonstra¬ 
tion of attack* either to place himself between the 
enemy and his capital, or compel him to retire to 
prevent it. But even for the perfonnanoe of this 
mano u vro Colonel Gardner felt that he was not yet 
sufficiently strong. He, accordingly, waited the 
junction of an additional body of irregulars, amount* 
ing to oik thousand, which hitd been raised in the 
Dooab, anil were proceeding to Kunmom On the 
arrival of thin reinforcement lie executed his inten¬ 
tion almost without opposition. The enemy with¬ 
drew with bo much precipitation am to leave part of 
his arm b and bfcggugc behind Ijim, ami, being closely 
Followed by the force under Colonel Gardner* lie 
abandoned the position in front of Alniorah, to which 
he had retired, and posted himself on the ridge on 
which the town atand>. tin the 28th of March the a.o ibu 
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chap. xxiv. British farce occupied I lie position which the enemy 
had deserted. 

■While Colonel (jardrier was thus triumphantly 
advancing, Cap lain Hearsay with his followers was 
endeavouring tu create a diversion in another quar¬ 
ter, but with very different success. Having secured 
the Tinder Pass and the forts which commanded it, 
he had advanced and occupied Chumpawiit, the 
capita! of Kali Kumaon, and laid siege to a strong 
fortress near it cuiled Kutoolgnrh. "While thus 
engaged a Goorkha force crossed the Sandali and 
attacked one of his posts, but it was forced to re- 
cross the river with some loss. The attack was 
speedily succeeded by another. Ou this occasion 
the enemy appeared with increased strength, and 
crossed the river at a point somewhat above Captain 
Heaisey’s division. On learning this movement tho 
British commander advanced to attack the enemy 
with all the force that could Ik* collected, leaving 
his adjutant to prosecute the siege of Kutoolgnrh, 
The issue was disastrous. The troops under Ca|H 
tain Hearsay shrunk from their duty, and he 
was wounded and taken prisoner. The Goorkha 
commander then attacked the party left before 
Kutnfdgurli. whom he quickly dispersed. The re¬ 
mainder of Captain 1 learsey’s hattoliou imeeremo- 
niuusly abandoned their posts anti lied into the 
plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner’s success was very flat¬ 
tering, it was » matter of great doubt whether, with 
a force altogether irregular, he would lie aide to 
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reduce Almorab. Rome attempts had been tuadeitiAP, xxiy. 
tn tamper with the Ncpaulese commander who held 
possession of it, by suggesting to him that m 
turangement might 1w mafic for his benefit if be 
would retire with his troops across the Kali. This 
mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting hi* 
officers, appears, from its frequent recarrencL\ to 
hare been a favourite engine in the policy of Lord 
Moira. On this occasion, as on others however, it 
failed; the Nepanlufle commander giving nn encon- 
nigement tn a propcml which implied a belief that 
he was a miscreant of the lowest description* M 
therefore, his fidelity was not to bo shaken, mid it 
was deemed imprudent to rely entirely upon iiti irre¬ 
gular force, a detachment of regular troops* two 
thousand strong, was devoted to the operations in 
Kuinaoiip and the entire force? was placed under the 
command of Colonel Nieolls** That officer arrived 
at Knctar Mull on the Stb of A pril, and as soon as a, U. im r 
his regular fume was assembled* sent a detachment, 
under Major Robert Ration, of the 5th Native In¬ 
fantry. ton position to the north-west of Almonh* 
in which direction n body of the enemy had pro¬ 
ceeded. They were attacked by Major Patton and 
completely muled. The Goorkha commander was 
IviJIor], as was also the second in command, and 
several other officers. This Micros* wry? gained OKI 
the 23rd of April. On the 25th l ’olnnel Nirolb pro* 
ceodeil to attack the heights ami town of Almond 

* Now (TCiicralSIr Jw5f|jtr Niei»kl.= p K.( UV, rommmdcr-Emrhkf 
• i| i\w he my in ]nd in. 
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chap, xxiv, with ii success more rapid, if not more decisive, 
than tie hud anticipated. Two of the enemy's 
breastwork* on the Sittolee ridge were carried by u 
port of the regular infantry, led by Captain W. C. 
Faithful, of the 4th Native Infantry, w hilt- the irre¬ 
gular troops, ever the devout worshippers of fortune, 
were worked upon, by the auspicious appearance of 
events mid the energy of Colonel Gardner, to attack 
and carry the remaining three. The enemy retreated 
by five roads, on each of which they were pursued ; 
some important positions wen* taken, and tlm 
British gained possession of about one-third of the 
town. 

huiing the night an attempt was made to dispos¬ 
sess the victors of their advantage; but it was met 
with judgment and gallantry, and defeated. In the 
morning measures were taken for attacking the 
fort, and at nine o’clock in the evening a flag of 
truce arrived, bearing a letter from the Gnorklm 
commander requesting a suspension of arms, pre¬ 
paratory to a termination or hostilities in the pro¬ 
vince. Another letter to the same effect was written 
by Captain Hearsey, then a prisoner in the fort. On 
the following day a convention was framed, by virtue 
of which tdl the forts were to be surrendered to the 
British, and the whole province of Kumrum evacu¬ 
ated in their favour, the tioorkhas l>emg permitted 
to retire unmolested across the Kali with their 
public and private property and arms. A procla¬ 
mation was forthwith issued declaring the province 
tube pentmhciilly annexed to the British dominions. 
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During the progress of events in Kunuum Major- 
General Ochteriouy was prosecuting a career of 
success id once substantial amI brilliant, lib ope¬ 
rations against; 1 burner Sing sustained, indeed* a 
momentary Interruption in Use remit of n sally 
nmile by the enemy upon a party of irregulars occu¬ 
pying a stockaded post. This party, being taken 
off its guard, suffered severely, but no permanent 
ml vantage w m secured, or apparently sought, by 
the enemy, as. after destroying the stockade, they 
returned to their (uHttimi. 

Hie wary progress of General Ocbterlony had 
enables] bim, by the middle of April, to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of the ground occupied by the 
enemy, ami to ascertain the points at which their 
mdtious could be more easily penetrated. Of this 
information he availed himself by forming and car¬ 
rying into effect a plan of combined attack, distin¬ 
guished mu Ickh by its masterly contrivance than by 
its fortunate results. 

The movement* of the British force commenced 
on the night of the 14th. A detachment, destined 
hi occupy si post between Dooab mid the first Deon* 

11 mb gained it without iippnritinn. Columns* under 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Thompson, of the 3rd 
Native Infantry* uinl Major Thomas Lawrie, of the 
7th, attained the heights of the second Deonthul 
almost at the *&me moment, and were procemHitg 
along the ridge to possess themselves of an ad¬ 
vanced when the head of the column, consist¬ 
ing of light irifiLUtry* received a check by n charge 
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ckap*XXIY, from the enemy sword in hand, which compelled 
them to fall hack on the main body, by this time 
posted in the second DeontlmL Here they were 
greatly annoyed by their opponents, from the cover 
uflbrded by the jungle and the rocks* In the course 
of the night they were further harassed by false 
alarms; and at I lie first dawn of day a daring attack 
was made by nearly two thousand of the enemy, 
who almost surrounded the post, A desperate con¬ 
flict ensued, and continued for above two hour*. 
The Nopaulese fought with a courage at once steady 
and impetuous; Imt they were encountered with at 
least equal courage ami with better Fortune. They 
were Hiially repulsed and totally defeated with very 
severe loss, Eughlee Thnpps, who led the attack, 
being left among the dead. Tim action was distin¬ 
guished by some splendid instances of individual 
exertion and bravery, as well as by the intrepidity 
displayed generally by the troops engaged. The 
result was, that the enemy's continuous chain of 
post* was broken* and the Nepalese commander 
was com pc fieri to withdraw, concentrating bis force 
in Mnlowu and its immediate outworks; and from this 
time General Oatiturloay pushed his success vigo¬ 
rously* swing now that the rime had arrived when it 
could be pursued with e fleet. A series of positions 
were taken up for the purpose of completely investing 
the enemy, and a battery was erected against one of 
his redoubts. The spirits of the enemy fell with 
their fortunes; their distress for want of provisions 
bectmu 1 extreme ; desertion^ both of individuals mid 
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ijf (*[itall parties, wereiif daily occurrence, and these chap. xxtv. 
were facilitated by the fondness which fR eius to have 
prevailed throughout the Indian army fur ml van ring 
the operation? of war hy the rati Elements of diplomatic 
intrigue.*. It is rin pleasing task to relate the adop¬ 
tion of such a mode of warfare by British officers, 
hut the first duty of an historical writer is to speak 
the truth, regardless nf consequences. Lieutenant 
Ross, who had taken up a post with sjieehil reference 
to this amongst other objects, made proposals to 
three sirdars commanding in and near the battered 
redoubt. Other communications followed, and when 
Lieutenant Ross determined to ascend the heights, 
it wus in the conviction that he should meet with 
no resistance. The event justified his confidence: 
he attained tin? summit without opposition, the 
enemy retiring and remaining on a spot to their 
rearward. The redoubt being occupied, Lieut anont 
Roes invited the eiiemy’s tmops to pass into his 
rear, hitimuting that they would be unmolested. 

After a little hesitation the movement rearm - 
mended by the English commander was performed t 
other parties of the enemy followed this example, 
and the second redoubt was gained with as little 
difficulty as the first. 

It appears that the sirditre in a body had waited 
upon the Goorkba commander, insisting that he 
should either give them and their men food from the 
tort or adopt some decisive tine of conduct. It is 
said that*lie refused either, hut urged them to eu- 
dure u short time longer and wait the progress nf 
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CH.vp.xxiv, events. Sut'li advice was calculated to have little 
effect upon men not influenced by any rigid prin- 
ciplea of duly nr any refined *crise of honour, and 
who, pressed by fiunine on the one lmnd and al¬ 
lot fd by promises on the other, were already more 
than wavering in their fidelity* The result was, 
that the whole of the tint works were abandoned to 
the British troops, mid those of the enemy came over 
almost universally to General Oehterloiiy'a eft tup. 
leaving Uurnier Sing shut up in the body of the 
fort with a garrison reduced to about two hundred 
men. Escape and the receipt of succour were alike 
a,d, itja* impossible, imd on the 3th of May the Goorkha 
commander wrote to General OcUterlonj, desiring 
to be informed of bis wishes. The genersTa reply 
was, that, agreeably to usage, proposals; must come 
from the other side. Dp to the Kith no farther 
communication was made. The interval was em^ 
ployed by the British commander in forming bat¬ 
teries and making other preparations fur attack i 
these being completed, firing commenced, and con¬ 
tinued during the greater part of the lOtb. On lhe 
morning of the 11th Rain Bus, son of the Gourkha 
general, crime mil and intimated Ills father's desire 
to negotiate: the firing was consequently discon¬ 
tinued, but the blockade was rigidly kept up. 

From the 11th to the 15th was occupied in ne¬ 
gotiations, which were protracted in consequence 
of their being extended to other objects* ns well an 
the surrender of Main urn A con vention wins final ly 
-signed, by which it was agreed that ad the forts 
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between the Jumna iLiitl tin? Sutlege should lip de-CHAP.Xxtv. 
livened up to the British ; that all the troops, except 
those granted t»< the jtensnnal honour of U miner 
Sing and Runjoro Sing, should Ih* at liberty to enter 
iho British service* anrl that those not employed 
should be maintained by the British government, 
on a specific allowances till the conclusion of peace; 
that Gurhwol should Im> forthwith evacuated, the 
g&rrisoii having permission to return to Nepaul by 
the Eumaon route, carrying with them all puldir 
and private property, including warlike stores: Urn- 
mer Sing was to be permitted to retire across the 
Kail with the remaining garrison of Mtilown, re¬ 
taining their arms, accoutrements, baggage, and 
™So 01IS i nn ^ Ivunjoro .Sing, (lie commander of 
Jyetuek, In the same manner, with two hundred 
men of that garrison, three hundred unarmed fol¬ 
lowers, and one gun. All private property was to 
bo respected, and eighty-three persona in the various 
garrison.*, who w ere relate*! by blood or marriage to 
Brnmer Sing, were to retain their arms and accou¬ 
trements. 

Of those arrangements neither party had much 
reason to fool proud. The Goorkhaa made great 
sacrifices, and they received groat indulgence, Ge¬ 
neral Oehterlony spoke of the terms granted with 
Lhu modesty which usually marked his official com¬ 
munication*: regarding the arrangement not a* 
positively good, but ns the bent that could be made 
under the r ire uni stances existing. The rainv season 
v a* approaching, and the campaign could not have 
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viiAP. xxw, been I-rot me tod much longer* During the period 
of Inaction it would have been uoeewaxy to main¬ 
tain cxpwrivH establishments, a burden which was 
averted by the convention; and this circumstance, 
combined with the possession of the strongholds of 
the enemy* sufficed to attest its expediency* In 
concluding it, m well as in nil hte military opera¬ 
tions, General Oohterfony displayed sound jnfig¬ 
ment. 

It will now In? necessary to return to the division 
under General Martin del I. After the unfortunate 
termination of the double attack 11 jvon Jyetuck 
that officer determined to attempt nothing further 
until tile arrival of reinforcements* These were not 
granted in the most gracious manner, and the com¬ 
munication addressed at this period to General 
Marti ridel], from the department of the commander¬ 
m-chief, were couched in the language of blame 
and reproach. On General Martindcdl instituting a 
comparison between bis force and that of the enemy, 
he wa* told that " hitherto it had not been the habit 
of the Company s officers to calculate whether they 
had a numerical superiority to the enemy," and 
the introduction of such a principle ™ pro¬ 
nounced to be “novel* and infallibly destructive to 
our empire.” This lofty language is, no doubt* 
very imposing; but the number of m enemy's 
force is* after alt, an element that cannot be ex¬ 
cluded from the calculations of a prudent general, 
and the war with the NejiauLese certainly did not 
form an exception to the general rule, it may Ik* 
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admitted that 11 1 -in.'ml Marl imMI was somewhat CHAP,xxiv, 
ovit anxious with regard to numbers, and it is unde¬ 
niable that liriti^h officers lind been accustomed to 
guiii easy victories over vastly superior numbers of 
thy feeble troops by which they bad heretofore been 
opposed ; but in the Gonrkhos they had an enemy 
surpassing in energy, as well as in military skill, any 
with which they bud previously contended in Imliti, 
and a corresponding degree of caution was called for: 
the want of it bad been severely felt in more in¬ 
stances than one. The Irregular troops, to whom so 
niui'Ii import ui ire was attached, proved very generally 
worthless. It lias been seen bow Captain Hearsey's 

irregulars behaved in Kama. and those attached 

to tieneral Martin dribs division appear to have been 
littL 1, better. Intelligence having been received that 
n reinforcement was on its way to join the garrison 
of Jyetnck, Lieutenant Young marched with one 
thousand four hundred irregulars to intercept them. 

He was joined by several hundreds more, forming 
altogether a very considerable force : it is stated, in 
one report, to have amounted to nearly three thou¬ 
sand men, and it certainly very constdembly exceeded 
two thousand. A party of these being attacked ami 
put to flight by tho enemy, the whole body fell under 
tint operation of panic, nml were completely runted 
by a luivu which did not exceed five hundred light¬ 
ing men. Such was the value of the irregular troops 
though commanded by an excellent officer, whose 
personal- exertions were strenuously but vainly used 
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chxp.xkiv, to induce them to keep their ground ngniust an 
enemy greatly inferior in numbers. 

Tie defeat materially abated tie taste of the ir¬ 
regulars for a military life. Many deserted; many 
a PP lied thelx discharge; and the strength of the 
corps was reduced from between two am) three 
thousand to about twelve hundred, exclusive of 
those on detached duty. This defection increased 
the difficulties of General Martindell, He had to 
contend, also, with weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his treojis were ill calculated to support. 
He complained heavily of the want of correct in- 
telligence, and, oppressed bv all those difficulties 
he signified a wish to be relieved from a command 
which lie could no longer exercise with pleasure to 
himself or satisfaction to his superiors. This need 
excite little surprise: General Mnrtey had been un¬ 
able to contend with the difficulties of his situation, 
nnd General Ochterlony had expressed a diffidence 
id the adequacy of his own powers to meet the exi¬ 
gencies of the mountain warfare. Hut the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was impressed with a belief that 
Jy tit nek might be reduced, and with the force under 
General Martin dell’s com maud. After a long-con¬ 
tinued nnd somewhat angry communication of 
opinion. General Ochteriony wa* ordered, mime- 
(barfly on the fell of Mid own. to take the command 
of the division before Jyeturk ; lmt this arrangement 
was rendered unnecessary bv the convention con¬ 
cluded with l. miner Sing, Jyetuck lacing one of the 
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fortresses winch were by that inst rniincut surrendered chap, xxiv, 
to the British. 

On the reduction of Atmomh the Goorklut com¬ 
mander, Bum Sail, expressed it wish to become on 
R £ Ent bir the restoration nf peace, and proposed lo 
address letters to Uminer Sing Th&pp&nnd Runjore 
Sing, recommending them to withdraw their troops 
ncross the Kali, preparatory to the conimciieemoiit 
of negotiations. The proposal was assented to hv 
Colonel Xicoils and Mr. Gardner; the Jotters were 
WTitten and forwarded; the success of General 
Ochteriony had, however, precluded their necessity. 

Tluit addressed to Umtner Sing Thajipu was received 
by him as he was on the point of executing the capi¬ 
tulation ; ami though too late to have any effect on 
his decision, it was in time to afford him an apology 
for the course which he had previously determined 
to pursue. With true Oriental finesse, he availed 
himself of its arrival to insert an article stating that 
he had surrendered at the instance of Bum Sail and 
the other chiefs of Kumaon; thus throwing on them 
the odium and the danger which he apprehended to 
himself. 

Bum Sah and L miner Sing belonged to opposite 
I act ions, and the former had no sooner transmitted 
his recommendation of retreat than he became 
alarmed at the probable consequences of what he 
had done. Though nearly related to the rajah, who 
wa* also much attached to him, the influence of his 
enemies preponderated at court. The situation of 

Bum Sah was, therefore, extremely critical: his 
vol. iv, v 
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c mp.AA jv. character was timid and vacillating, and being appre¬ 
hensive that his head would pay the forfeit of the 
discretion which lie hod exercised, fie solicited from 
Colonel Gardner, who hud accompanied him on his 
march homeward, permission to remain in Kujnantt 
till the arrival of the communication from Nepanl. 
This could not he permitted; hut hum Sail throw¬ 
ing' Idmsdl upon the confidence of the British officer, 
declaring that his sole dependence was upon the go¬ 
vernment to which that gent I email belonged, am) 
imploring at his hands counsel and instruction. 
Colonel Gardner, after apprizing him that, as a ser¬ 
vant of the British government, his authority ex¬ 
tended no further than to seeing the terms of the 
convention fulfilled, suggested, as a private indi¬ 
vidual. that lie should forthwith take possession of 
the province of Bootee, garrison the forts and places 
of strength with troops upon whom he could rely, 
dismissing nil the rest, mid, having established him¬ 
self there in independence, assume a high tone and 
insist upon the adoption of the measures which lie 
thought necessary for the good of his country. 

After some deliberation Bntu Salt ni'<|iHcm¥il, 
ami an astrologer having been consulted, a fortunate 
ilay was chosen for crossing this river. It was 
clearly lor the interest of Hum Sub to procure, if 
possible, the power of negotiating with the British 
government, and it was equally to be desired by the 
Jatter. Thegeneral views of Bum Sub and his party 
were fur more favourable to the maintenance of 
peace and good understanding than tlmsa-of their 
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opponents: tiler hopes of escaping tin- probableoHAP.xxrv. 
onispiiuetiiffs of their recent conduct depended upon ’ " 
their obtaining an ascendancy in the state; that 
ascendancy, again, being dejwndeut upon their pur* 
snin^ a course of policy different from that of the 
party by which they were opposed. The govemer- 
gerietul, therefore, was particularly desirmi* that ihu 
conduct of I he negotiation should he placed in the 
Imnda of Hum Sab; hut (is an indiscreet publication 
of such a wish would have frustrated its fulfilment, 
anil probably fmYO involved Bum Sail ami his parti¬ 
sans in serious difficulties, the expression of it was 
confided to him alone, accompanied by an intiinii- 
tiou, that be might use it in any manner likely to 
promote the object sought in common by himself 
and the British government. With regard to the 
seizure of Dootee, Bum Sab was assured of the sup¬ 
port of the British government, if, on mature con¬ 
sideration, be would be satisfied that such a proceed¬ 
ing would tend to the promotion of Lis interest. 

The Karl of Moira, in hjs narrative of the nego¬ 
tiations, seems to have argued the questions of the 
justice and policy of this arrangement somewhat 
unnecessarily: there can lie ho doubt as to either 
with relation to the existing state of the circum¬ 
stances. As the course of tho negotiations took 
another turn, tho perseveration of Bum Sub. in the 
project of occupying Dootce might, however, have 
occasioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira 
very property avowed himself ready to incur rather 
than commit a breach of faith. The difficulty, how- 
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chap. xxiv. ever, was removed by Bum Kali subsequently de¬ 
clining the occupation of Dnotee, from apprehensions 
for the safely nf his family in XepauL 

Whilst these matters were in progress, an attempt 
was made to open n negotiation through Gooroo 
Gtijrnj Miwser. This person had already been con¬ 
cerned in negotiations with the British government. 
He had resided some time at Benares, and was be¬ 
lieved to be friendly to the British interests; he 
was also understood to entertain a strong personal 
attachment to the Rajith of Nepanl, and to i>e 
anxious to save him from the evils which might he 
apprehended from the protraction of the war. Hav¬ 
ing solicited [icrtuission to go to the frontier, be 
pbced himself in communication with the rajah: 
and the result was an earnest invitation to proceed 
to Katmandu. On the jsoitit of Ids departure the 
overtures of Bum Sah became known to the go* 
Tei-nor-genend ; hut it not- being deemed advisable, 
on that account, to discourage this mission of Gujmj 
Misser, lie was permitted to proceed without inter¬ 
ruption. 

He returned with a paper under the re jab’s ret] 
seal, empowering him to bring to an adjustment all 
matters in difference between the two states, and 
declaring that whatever he engaged for should bo 
confirmed: be brought, also, letters from the rajah 
to the governor-general and to Colonel Bradshaw. 
The powers with which Gujmj Misser was in vested 
appeared auffieientlj ample, hut his Language, as 
well as that of the letters, was vague and indefinite. 
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lie declared that lie hud no instructions to propose CHAP. xxiv. 
any tiling, but ltint the' rajah relied on the gene¬ 
rosity of the British government. Tlie win lorn 
of negotiating with a person whose commission 
appeared thus unsatisfactory may, perhaps, be 
doubted ; but the governor-generol determined upon 
the attempt, and instructions were forwarded to 
Colonel Bradshaw for his guidance. On receiving 
i heiii OipJoin*! Bradshaw proceeded to open the fiub- 
ject of compensation for the expenses of the war; 
ami having intimated, in general tenon, the extent 
of tile demand an this ground, he was informed by 
(jujraj Jlisser that be had no authority to make 
such sacrifices, ami that they were not contemplated 
by any party at Katrnandoo, The attempt to treat 
was consequently suspended ] but Gujraj Misser 
remained in Colonel Bradshaw's camp. 

Negotiations were now renewed with Bum Hah 
and his brother, Roodber Beer SuL, bat with the 
same success which hid attended the proceedings 
will: (lujmj Misser, The result of these endeavours 
was little calculated to^imite a perseverance in 
them. Tn every instance the conduct of the enemy 
was marked by tlmt evasion and duplicity which <J. 
eminently distinguish Nepalilose diplomacy. The 
governor-getieniI, however, was weary of the war, 
and not. without cause: another effort to restore 
tho relations of peace was, therefore, resolved on. 

Availing himself of the opportunity afforded of 
communicating with the rajah, by addressing a lot- 
tor in reply to that transmitted from him to the 
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chatvxxtv. governor-general by Gujraj Mi&scr t the Bari of 
Moira determined to honour it with an answer. 
This comm unicat ion differed Jit tie in substance from 
those made to the rajahjit an earlier period. Its 
transmit ion to Ktttm&ndoo was intrusted to Gujrnj 
Migser, who waft apprized of its contents, sun! upon 
whoso mind Colonel Bradshaw was instructed to 
impress the Fearful consequences which most ensue 
to the Goorkha state if the communication were 
disregarded* The result waa, an enlargement of the 
Gooroo T s powers and n renewal of the negotiation 
with him; which, after several Fruit!™ confer*?nces, 
ended, like the former, in an avowal, on the part of 
the Gootkha agent, that lie had no authority to 
make smell sacrificial of territory a* the British 
minister required. 

The goveninr-gencrars disappointment at the 
miscarriage of this attempt appears to have been 
extreme, and to have rendered him inaccessible to 
every other feeling- He ascribed the failure, ill a 
great degree, to a deficiency of address on the part 
of the Brit Mi agent, and an inattention to the 
spirit and principles of his instructions. There 
‘-coins, however, little ground fur such an imputa¬ 
tion. The universal character of Goorkhu dipto- 
mary is quite sufficient to account for the miscar¬ 
riage of the negotiation, and may supersede tho 
necessity of seeking for any other cause ; nor h the 
fai l Eire of Cobmcd Brmfohaw more remarkable than 
that uf others, who also failed under similar cir- 
riunKtauceft, 
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Th<* governo r-gp .nera J objected to Colonel Brad- 
»haw, that his conduct towards the Goorkfcn uegn- 
tiator was deficient in frankness. Frankness rarely 
ih and rarely ran be exercised by diplomatists. In 
the petty negotiations of ordinary life caution and 
. onu degree of reserve are found necessary: how 
mud. more necessary must they be in treating A, f 
objects of great public importance, with such per¬ 
sons as the GftoikJja agents. The attempt to fix 
Upon Colonel Bradshaw tlm blame of having frus¬ 
trated the Success of the negotiation by the want of 
frankness, appears indeed rather the migry emana¬ 
tion of disappointment than the dictate of a sound 
ami statesman-like judgment. The Earl of Moira 
Jmd rejjoatediy dwelt, in Jus communications to the 
authorities at home, on the insincere mid deceitful 
character of die proceedings of the NepauJew. With 
wiiaL justice, then, could ho reasonably condemn 
a political agent for being, in some degree, on Lin 
guard against a pi-nple thus invariably deceitful, or 
Imw could he consider frankness uu indispensable 
i ng red font for a successful negotiation with them f 
Lonl Moiras n„, M of policy, moreover, was no t 
always characterized by a profusion of that quality 
which now stood so high in his esteem; nor ran 
much of frank and straightforward bearing be dis¬ 
covered in fus numerous schemes fur vanquishing 
ins opponents by corrupting their sonants.* 


' It H Jfl.pu.il* to brio* wiLJ.Tn tfe cu mjrflS , < lf B n „ r , 

the Huwriwr-Bmersl'* ntiK.-bmtiit to m& * mode 

W lt wouW 11111 ■* debt ^ Iwive the dmgr to re 
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CH AP, XX JV, IFia lordship was, in truth* nt thh time suffering 
^reat mortifirutiuiL On arriving in Ii(<1iu t hertppeans 

men.‘Jy t m u grnml reference to the rrerds of Tub ad mini 9 tratioii. 
No evidence on such u point can bo so utiubjrciioimbb a* that of 
the goremor-generni bimscif. and be has furnished ll p not culy 
very amply hut e omcwhnt bautMl^ imd ostentatiously + in bis own 
narrative of the war* fnmsH with great care, mid, it must be pre¬ 
sumed, with OH especial view to his lordship*# reputation. Til thifi 
lie details with much complacency, hi? design^ agvlust the honesty 
of Uminer Sing Thappa from the moment when he had cause to 
suspect that it could be successfEillj- walled* Thi* immtire will 
he found among the 11 Papers regarding lbc adminutjithfll of the 
Marquis uf Hustings in India, printed in conformity to the reseda- 
tion of the proprietors uf East-India stock, of the 3rd of March* 
1S$4 + +P Ucnmer Sing Thappa disappointed the hopes formed nf 
him, but disappointment Reims only to have strengthened the 
governor-gaiend's desire fur his conversion to the .British in- 
ti rests. In par. i^G of the narrative he says ; " I still felt 
disposed to think that. nut^viLhstandiog the confident style of 
V muter king's language, he uniat cuiundcT his situation to be 
one of wne peril, and that he would be deposed* e*|seclii]iy if it 
should be rendered more difficult by the success of Mtijor-Gene¬ 
ral Ocl iterrlony "s operated!!?-, to mnke terms for hiimelf/ r llr forc 
proceeding with the quotation, it is hut jo*t to cibForvp, that 
General Ochterlony neems to have been quite a# wcLl disposed as 
bis superior to thin crooked mode of exercising hostility. His 
lordship continues : ,p 1 therefore adopted a suggestion uf Major- 
General Ochterlnny*# for eventually placing him (Umtner Sing) 
in posBeesion of the remote district of Buseahur. lying between 
the ^utiego and the border? of Gnirhwnllp under the Snowy 
Mnunhun*, with some adjncctif tracts of land ; and I furnished 
Major-ticuL-rnl Ochtcrtony with instruction* accordingly. There 
seemed reason to snppoee that, although t r mmer Stng hud not 
availed bimHclfnf the openings given him to bring forward any 
proposition relating to ptrrrannl object** he would not scruple to 
actejit no offer made distinctly to him > and adverting to the 
importance of hringing this boiito to n conclusion I might* 
perimpft, hare authorized such an offer* hnd 1 not been deterred 
by the apprehension that it might be attributed by him to a con- 
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to have pictured to himself a career of extraordinary cuap xmv. 
brilliancy. Its commencement vug slmdowcd bv 
clouds ivliicli he bad not antic ijutted, Disappointed, 
in a great degree, in the result of the Nejiaulese 
campaign, fresh disappointment awaited bim in tbe 
failure of the negotiations ; mid this seems to have 
given riefe to ebullitions of ill-temper not warranted 
by any thing that had occurred. Lord Moira, how¬ 
ever, having convinced himself that a want, of 
frankness was tbo great impediment to peace, de¬ 
termined to remove it by a distinct and explicit 
communication of the terms to which he was ready 
to agree. A project of a treaty was prepared, and 

sHL'iDiiFness, uo anr purl, of Inability to motimiu the contest, and 
tr> tlit dupmtmg effect of our rc^t disaster* both at Jycturk 
ttild on tilt frontier of Sonin, the latter of which, be would Wo 
just Wncd. and with giro t exaggtratW / did, hornier, tin; ho- 
rise Mqfor-General QcAierlcmy to avail hit*#?!/if nny oppurtunitg 
which Aim meets* might ajfurd a/ making bm overture to Ummer 
Sing Without the rtik of it Mug imputed fa such motive*/' Jn 
tilt volume above referred tu the writs of intrigue directed 
ftpdnsc the fidelity of L'anncr Sbg may be fount! tektod fit 
lai^e. Their promoter concludes with a pawg* which im- 
plh'A a confident belief that he had entitled hbiH-lf to the ap- 
probation of the Secret Committee of the Court of Director*, in 
whom the narrative was addressed | hare thought it 
my to icibrnit the failing statement to four honourable cum- 
mittee, although the correspondence und tmtissacldnna which furm 
the subject of it terminated in no practical nreidt, in order lu 
fihew that m opportunity was suffered to pmm by of enabling the 
n]rmy F if so dkpowd, to put ft.ii cud to the war by lunkin^ the 
necessary roncesdoci. or of effecting the early condtipirui of the 
«™« E(1 th * wHtew Mpw of the Goorfchfl duminmuB without 
hkn^hciT*—thi» wus u gwl object, but how was it proposed to 
be nibbed ? ,J hg mating thw Opposed ptritmal object* and i*. 
teftftM fif the ftirmf* CQtfUufindtrs in that quart it.” 
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i'hap.xxiv* tnmtfmlttot] to Colonel Bradshaw, together with the 
draft of a note* to Ih> signed by the British agent, 
nm] delivered, with the former document, to Gtijraj 
Misscr. To aid the effect of these pitweedinga, 
W Moira, who appean to have thought extremely 
well of hi* own powers of pemiiuiieu and concilia- 
tion, addressed another letter to the Rajah of No- 
puiL The tone of the letter was somewhat subdued 
from that of former ones, and the condition* of the 
proposed treat y somewhat relaxed in Cutout of the 
NcpauLesd* Altogether, die confidence of the go- 
veraor-geneml tennis to have Ixjeu greatly shaken ; 
and the experience of one campaign had disposed 
]]Im to make some sacrifices to avoid another. 

The proceedings which have just been related 
were widely different from those which anight have 
lieeu expected, and indicate a remarkable el image 
of purpose in the course of a few weeks. On the 
AiPiiBift. 3th of Angus! the governor-general, in a despatch 
addre^ed to the Secret Com mi tee of the Court of 
Directory, declared his intention not to make any 
attempt to renew negotiations, and Ids detennfnatioo 
that any fresh overtures for that purpose should 
come from the enemy. On the 23rd of September 
we find him instructing bin agent to re-open a nego¬ 
tiation, which was suspended, though not absolutely 
terminated; fur Ghajraj Misfler had proposed to refer 
the question of territorial ires*ion to Katmamloo, 
and promised an imwwer in twenty-one days ; but $o 
impatient had the goI'emor-gcner&l becoifio for a 
cinojiihiiiii of hostiJitrcN* that he could not prevail 
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H|nin himself to wait the result nf the reference to Chap. niv. 
Kntmimdoo, but voluntarily made an ofFer of con- 
cessions, which his previous tone had given the 
enemy no reason to expect. The answer did not 
arrive within the stipulated time, and when the new 
project was rnmmunieated to the Goorkbn negotia¬ 
tors. they declared, as they had previously declared 
with regard to former proposals, that to assent to 
sucli terms was beyond tbeir power. The frankness 
nf the governor-gene™ I succeeded no better than 
the reserve of Colonel Bradshaw: the Gnorkha 
agents again made their favourite oiler of a refer¬ 
ence to their court, promising, mi th is occasion, an 
answer in fifteen days, and apologising for the dflky 
in answering the former reference. Before tlio ex- 
pirution of the fifteen days an answer to the first 
reference arrived, couched in the moat vague ami 
indefinite language (the unvarying style of fte- 
patilese r-tatc pa]icrs}, and referring to more detailed 
advices to follow. The period fixed for an answer 
t<> the second reference expired, and none was 
received. At the solicitation of Gujruj Misser, 

Colonel Bradshaw consented to wait a few days 
longer. An answer at length arrived, but it was 
neither favourable nor explicit: the Gonrkba nego¬ 
tiators were not empowered to sign a treaty on the 
terms proposed. A further delay requested by them 
was refused by the British agent, and the Goorkbn 
diplomatists then deputed, expressing n belief that 
tiny sljhuld relurn in a lew days authorized to exe¬ 
cute the treaty. 
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The anxiety for peace felt by the governor-gene¬ 
ral amounted almost to weakness* and permission 
was conveyed to Colonel Bradshaw to make still 
further relaxations in his terms, if the Goorkha 
negotiators should return. But the |iernii^hm was 
unnecessary: at the expiration of a month (iujraj 
Misser n>ap|>eared, alleging that he had teen de¬ 
tained at Katmandon by illness I 1 his might be 
true; but a far more probable cause for Ins deten¬ 
tion may 1m? found in the struggles of contending 
parties at the Goorkhii court. The negotiation was 
forthwith resumed, and. after some delay, a treaty 
won signed, corresponding entirely with the project 
delivered on the part of the British government. 

By this treaty it was stipulated, that the Kajnh 
of Nepanl should renounce all claim to the laud?, 
which hud teen the subject of dispute, mid should 
further cede the whole of the low-lands between 
the rivers Kali and ILaptL those between the Rapti 
and the Gujuloeks with the exception of Bootvm] 
Kliass, those between the Gtmduek and the Koosi, 
in which the authority of the British government 
had teen introduced or was in the course of intro- 
dilution, anil those between the Mltehie and the 
Teistah, together with all the territories within the 
hills eastward of the Mitehie* including the fort and 
Lauds at Naggree, the Pass of Naggarcote, leading 
from Moiling into the liitle, and the territory lying 
between that pas*» and Naggree. The chieftains 
whose interests would sutler by these ccsdoils were 
to te remunerated by pensions to tbe aggregate 
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amount of two hws of rupees; the chiefs to he ciiai 1 \xiv. 
named and the proportions fixed by the Nepaulese 
government. By other articles the Raj o h of Ne- 
paul was bound not to interfere with the countries* 
west of the Knli; not tn distort the Rajah of Sik¬ 
kim in his possessions, but, in the event of any dif¬ 
ferences arising ti-ith that prince, to submit them to 
the arbitration of the British government, and abide 
by its award ; and not to take into his service any 
subject of any European or American state without 
the consent of the British government. To secure 
and improve the relations of amity, are red i ted minis¬ 
ters from each state were to reside at the court of 
the other. 

The treaty was ratified as soon as received at 
Fort Williamj and this event was distinguished by 
some very remarkable circumstances- At the very 
moment of ratification, the British authorities [ire- 
pared to make the concessions which they hail pre¬ 
viously contemplated, but which the unlooked-for 
facility of the Nepwulesc minister had rendered ap¬ 
parently unnecessary. So extraordinary a circum- 
stance a* that of n government deliberating how 
much of territory shall be surrendered to n hostile 
state which asks nothing, is, perhaps, without paral¬ 
lel. These concessions were, it was alleged, in¬ 
tended tn mark the liberal spirit of the British go¬ 
vernment. Liberality may be an admirable quality 
in individuals but it would be difficult to shew that 
a nation- is ever likely to be benefited by acting upon 
the principles avowed bv the British government: nf 
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UHAF.XX1V. India at this period. At all events, tW- govern¬ 
ment was without any extensive experience tn jus* 
tify such a policy' for, from the creation of the world 
until the time of the Nupanlese negotiations, it was 
probably never exercised by any state hi even a 
single instance* A treaty had been signed by the 
agents of the two power*—the ratification of one 
had been affixed to the instrument; and that of the 
other was expected ; in the meantime, the power 
which had been goaded into boa tile measures hy a 
long succession of insult and injury—the power 
which, after a harassing and expensive war. stood 
upon the Vantage ground, having driven the enemy 
from some of his own province* and taken military 
occupation of them—-the power which had dictated 
it* own terms of peace ond found its terms accepted 
—the power which finally had affixed its solemn 
ratification to a treaty constructed upon those terms, 
suddenly, and seemingly without cause, turned round 
upon its own mesLSures, and proposed to cancel some 
of the conditions of the treaty f Why ? Because they 
were not sufficiently favourable to itself?—Not so. 
Though dishonourable, thi* would have been intelli¬ 
gible ; but the reason for this capricious course was, 
that the treaty wa* nut sufficiently favourable to the 
ene my! 

IF the fact of any concession being meditated 
under such circumstances be calculated to excite 
surprise,, an explanation of the nature of the con¬ 
cession which the British government resolved upon 
making must raise that feeling almost to bewilder* 
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mcnt. The most romantic imagination conic] not cHap.xxiy. 
ImTo conceived that, among the: points to be con- 
vns the powession of those very portions of 
territory which had given rise It. the war; yet so 
it was; the British government expressed itself wil- 
hng to yield a part, or even the whole, of the lands 
of Boon™] mid Sheer tii which before the war had 
Iwen usurped by the Kepaulcse. In reference to 
this decision, it is impossible to avoid asking, why 
was the war undertaken ? 

It was said. La extenuation of tit - sacrifice, that 
those territories were unhealthy, and of small value 
iu point of revenue. Hut they were as unhealthy 
and as valueless liefore as after the war; and if it 
were desirable to relinquish the ckhn of the British 
government to the possession of them, dint object 
might certainly have been effected in » less costly 
manner. The vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
eure wl, ’ c!l ,lfl d been incurred, the peril in which 
tlio honour of the British nation and the safety of 
it# Eastern dominions had been placed by a war 
commenced without adequate preparation-^ail might 
liuvo been spared. Sonto accession of territory had 
indeed been gained, but this was not the purpose 
for which the war was avowedly undertaken. Wo 
drew the sword ostensibly for our own protection, 
not to commit aggressions upon our neighbours: 
we were justified, indeed, iu availing oumclves 
of the advantages we had gained, mid the por¬ 
tions of territory annexed to our former possessions 
contributed to the security of nur frontier ; but the 
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chap, xxrv. attainment of incidental ml vantages con Id not n Abril 
a valid reason tor relinquishing the main object of 
the war. 

At the close of his own narrative the Earl of 
Moim distinctly lays down that which !t was one 
main object of the pajn?r to shew, that the war with 
the Goorlchas was unavoidable. The soundness of 
that opinion may be readily admitted* hut the con¬ 
duct of the Earl of Moira, at the dose of the nego¬ 
tiations, was- altogether inconsistent with a sincere 
belief in it. If the possession of the disputed land*, 
so far from being valuable, was actually i n conve¬ 
nient , the Mr was not unavoidable. Our claims 
might have been withdrawn* or they might have 
lieen sulTered to dumber, ns they had been for to 
many years; or* if it had been deemed dangerous tn 
acquiesce in usurpation, some decent means might 
have been devised for transferring the lands in ques¬ 
tion, without making war to wrest them from the 
usurping power for the sole purpose of giving them 
back again. If the intention of restoring them had 
not been recorded in the official despatches of the 
government* it could not have been believed that St 
had been entertained. States are often obliged to 
surrender that which they would fain possess; but 
Imre, a voluntary tender of the tiling in dispute was 
proposed to be made by the victorious party to the 
defeated one. If the deputed lands were so worth¬ 
less as, at the end of the campaign, they were 
representcd to but one opinion can exist as to 
the expediency of commencing it—that the gover- 
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uor-genenih being anxious to display his military ciiaf.xxiv, 
talents, stood in iMied of n pretext for war, and 
that the disputed districts afforded that which ho 
wan ted* 

The extmmdm&rj spectacle of a state, after en¬ 
gaging in an expensive war for the defence of 
certain possessions, voluntarily relinquishing those 
possessions to the enemy, was, however, lost to the 
wotiii by a fresh instance of ubstinaey and hud faith 
of the rnurt of Katmandu^, in refusing to ratify tbi- 
, treaty which its agent had been cm powered to cun- 
dude, The usual exhibition of delay and chicanery 
took place; restitutions worn required which could 
not be granted, and, finally, negotiations gave place 
to n renewal of hostilities* 

The new campaign commenced by the advance of 
a portion of the force under Sir David Ochterlony, 
whose serviced Iiad been rewarded with the grand 
crass of the order of the Bath. Colonel Bradshaw, 
who appears to have been little in favour with his 
superiors, was diverted of hi* diplomatic functions, 
which were transferred to Sir David Ochterlonv, 
and that officer ihm united with his military com* 
maud the entire? jwditical authority* In the exercise 
of the latter function be held some communication 
with Gujmj Misser, hut it led to no satisfactory 
result. 

Mu the Dth of February, 1816„ Sir David Ochtoiv a.d< isn*. 
lony advanced through the great Sul forest towards 
the passes leading in to the valley of Muck wan pore* 

The read won a mere pathway through an execs- 
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CHAF.iSiY sively thick jungle; but, though the enemy pos¬ 
sessed ample menus of annoying the BritMi force 
and disputing its progress, it was permitted to 
advance unmolested. On the I4th the general was 
informed that there was a pa m over the Cheereali 
Gaulle range of mountains, unguarded and prac¬ 
ticable ; and on the 17th* after a hamming march 
and very severe labour, the presage was effected. 

Sir David Ochtcrlony continued to advance, and 
encamped near Mucku unpore. The enemy occu¬ 
pied two positions on a ridge near that plncc. one of 
which they abandoned on the approach of the Bru¬ 
tish force, who immediately took possession of it. 
They shortly, however, returned in great numljers, 
mid a severe conflict ensued. The positions of the 
British force were repeatedly assaulted ; but they 
were gallantly defended, and the enemy finally re¬ 
tired in confusion, abandoning a gun and a large 
quantity of ammunition. 

A few days afterwards Colonel KelJv dispossessed 
the enemy of & position on the Hurryhurporc hills. 
Two days after the latter event negotiation was 
renewed, in consequence of a letter addressed to Sir 
David Ochterlonj by a Cuurkhu vakeel named Bur- 
tawar Sing* stating that he was in possession of the 
ratification of the treaty formerly concluded, and in¬ 
tended to depute a person, whom he named* to convey 
it to the British government. This individual accord¬ 
ingly repaired to the British camp with the treaty 
duly ratified, and after some discussion, Sir David 
Ochterlony agreed to accept it* on the execution, hj 
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thp vakeel, of ft declaration that thu Rajah of Noj.au! cuap.xxiv, 
relinquished nil exjwctarion of that relaxation of ‘— 

tho conditions of the treaty which Colonel Brjid- 
fihaw had been instructed to hold out to him. This 
stipulation was readily agreed to; the required de¬ 
claration was piven by the vakeel, mid afterwards 
explicitly confirmed by the nyah himself. 

After so prosperous a commencement of the 
second campaign, hotter termw might, perhaps, have 
been insisted on: hut the sickly season was ap¬ 
proaching— the British commissariat was in an 
impaired state, and the difficulty of getting supplies 
would have been emiaderahJe. These considera¬ 
tions suggested the inexpediency of perseverance in 
hostilities, and if the treaty, as originally ratified bv 
the British authorities, satisfied the claims of justice 
nud secured the safety of the British dominions. It 
would have been neither right nor reputable to 
demand more. It may he concluded, therefore, 
that .Sir David OclderW made a right choice in 
determining in favour of peace upon the original 
hmh. 

In looking 1 hack to the firigin rand o^mtiomi of 
the war with Nepaul, it is impossible to avoid being 
struck by the very remarkable features which it dis¬ 
closes. The aggressive spirit of the Nepanlesc, the 
jealousy entertained by the Goorkhas of British 
ascendancy, and their aversion to the establishment 
of any relations of amity with the British govern¬ 
ment. though manifested through a Song series of 
yearn, failed of exciting that vigilance which the 
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chap.xxit. exhibition of such feeiinp by a powerfiU neighbour 
ought to have called forth* It lias been said, that 
the attention of the rulers of India vijlh ho entirely 
occupied by other and more pressing matters that 
no portion of it could he spared to our relations 
with the Hepatites©* This is a very insufficient u]h>- 
lijgy : if the rulers of a state have not time to secure 
their frontier* there must be some great defect either 
In the constitution or the administration of the go¬ 
vernment, It is creditable to the Earl of Moira 
that he not only found time to assert the rights nf 
tlie state which he represented, hut that lie hail the 
spirit to maintain them in the only way likely to be 
eih'Otuai with such a neighbour as the i roorkha¬ 
lt has been shewn that the frontier was, for a long 
period* the theatre of a course of encroachment on 
the one hnnd T and nf almost passive giibminajou on 
the other* Had this been suffered to continue, it 
is impossible to say how large a portion of the 
British territory might have become absorbed in 
the Goorkbzi dominions. The war then was neces¬ 
sary , unless we are to abandon our Indian possefc- 
siniis to any encroaching neighbour who may choose 
to intrude upon them; and Lord Moira consulted 
hk country's honour and his own in determining 
on aii appeal to arms. His conduct was variously 
judged at the time; find It may he true that it was 
greatly influenced by personal ambition; but, what¬ 
ever the mo Live, lie took the right course. An acqui¬ 
escence in the supine policy of some of his prede¬ 
cessors could have tended only to fritter si way our 
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empire i n India, until tt7? had bean reduced to the chap .jou* 
cuiidjuou in which we first appeared in that country “ 
—that of humble traders, enjoying, by the permit 
«]«" of the native princes, a few obscure factories 
if. indeed, we should have been *, fortunate ^ to 
retain even this privilege. 

To spenking of the manner in which Lor.I Moira 
conducted the war, the praise most be far more 
•juaiified than that which is awarded to his policy iff 
commencing it. The plan 0 f the campaign, though 
A n!, ^ rllt I 1 ™™ 1 a very imposing appearance in the 
office of the adjutant-general, was evidently formed 
m almost entire ignorance of the nature of the 
country and the character of the enemy. The force 
Wa f’ ’ n cve, 7 instance, inadequate to the duties 
assigned to it f and the arrangements altogether 
were such as might hove been supfmsed to emanate 
irem the rashness of impetuous youth rather than 
from the well-matured experience of a veteran sol¬ 
dier. His lordship's sanguine temperament led him 
into expectations which eould not be sanctioned by 
ii enn) view of the difficulties with which he hail to 
contend; and on one occasion he hazarded an opi¬ 
nion in which, perhaps, „n other military man could 
found to agree : he affirmed, that a mountain mis 
country is more readily attacked than defended. If 
tliia were his serious opinion, it is impossible to m- 
qim him of want of judgment. 

The fatal mistakes which characterized the com- 
men cement of (he war, and the very imperfect pre¬ 
paration which had been made for carrying it nn 
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rno ttiT. successfully, were fertile in embarrassment tun! mor¬ 
tification ; and it must be admitted* even liy his 
warmest friends, that Lord Moira, "bore bin disap¬ 
pointments with little either of equanimity or of 
dignity. The blame of failure, it large portion of 
which was due to his own arrangements, was cast 
altogether upon the officers who commanded the 
unfortunate divisions of the army; and the expres¬ 
sion of ins feelings was marked by much both of 
pettiness and ill-temper. The commanders who 
incurred Ills censure had certainly not, in all niscs, 
displayed ns much activity and decision as was desir¬ 
able ; but they were embarrassed by the vast dispro¬ 
portion between their means ami the expectations 
of the govern or-geneml. and consequently. a> fre¬ 
quently occurs where men know not how to ilo any 
thing effectually, they attempted little or nothing. 
General Gillespie had token a more daring course, 
and he perished with no inconsiderable portion of 
his troops ; thus furnishing a warning, rather than 
an example for imitation. In Sir David Ucbteriony, 
indeed, the guvenior-gencral found a mnu whoso 
talents and judgment enabled him to effect his ob¬ 
jects with means apparently disproportioned to their 
attainment; but to expect all men thus to act and 
thus to succeed, is to look for that whirh neither the 
ordinary measure of human ability nor the ordinary 
fortune of military operations will realize. The 
brilliant success of Sir David Ochtcrlony saved the 
credit of Lord Moiras plans, and re lie viol him tram 
the censure which he would undoubtedly have in* 
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f:uneJ had the campaign ended in total failure; 
but that success was altogether extraordinary, and 
oven Sir David Ochterlony did not venture to anti¬ 
cipate it. 

In the conduct of the negotiations the same de¬ 
ficiency of sound judgment seems to have been dis_ 
played. The eager confidence in which Lord Moira 
com me need the war was succeeded by n nervous 
anxiety lor the conclusion of peace. His previous 
lidty hearing gave w ay to a demeanour scarcely con¬ 
sistent with the character of the representative of 
Great Britain in India ; and if the Goorkhn prince 
could have prevailed upon himself to make so pre¬ 
cious a sacrifice us that of his duplicity to his in¬ 
terest, ho might, to all appearance, have obtained 
more favourable terms. Lord Moira was not a man 
to contend with difficulties; and when they arose, 
he neither met them firmly nor yielded to them 
gracefully. The failure of soma of his diplomatic 
agents m bringing the Goorkhn negotiators to terms 
as easily as In- wished produced explosions of irri¬ 
tated reding, similar to those which had been called 
forth by the ill success of some of his military com¬ 
manders. His numerous attempts to corrupt the 
servants of IlE- opponent indicate a miserable laxity 
of moral principle ; and another failing is too pro¬ 
minent to be ]Mmsed over. Without wishing to deal 
severely with a character gifted with many estimable 
qualities, it cannot fail to be observed, that Lord 
Moira wtoed reputation somewhat more fervently 
than was consistent with its lasting adherence to 
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CHAP.XYTT him. Ho was not a man who reposed in preud 
tranquil! ity upon Lis own consciousness of desert, 
and suffered fame to Follow him nr not, according to 
the pleasure of the multitude. He was anxious to 
leave behind him in India a high military reputation: 
be was as anxious to shew that, with the sterner 
qualities of the warrior, ho muted the more grace¬ 
ful attribute of clemency. Vanity was the ori¬ 
ginal source of all the errors of Lord Moira in 
connection with the Nepal war: it caused him 
to rush into it without due preparation; and it 
most characteristically re-appeared, at the close of 
the campaign, in his notable project of giving the 
disputed lands hack to the Nepaulese; by which 
art, though it set at nought all the principles of 
common sense, and converted the war into an idle 
but dismal farce, he hoped to secure the reputation 
of being magnanimous and liberal. Another motive 
might indeed co-operate with his undue anxiety for 
admiration. The early successes of the Nqmuiesc 
Imd aroused, in various quarters, the hopes of those 
enemies of the British government whose hostile 
feelings, though they had slumbered, had never been 
destroyed. These feelings required only a conve¬ 
nient opportunity to awaken them into active deve- 
lopement. Lord Moira percei ved that a storm was 
gathering around him; he was naturally anxious to 
escape from one combination of difficulties before 
he encountered another, and. if possible, to come 
forth with some sort and some measure of reputa¬ 
tion : but waving all reference to Ins earlier errors. 
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n soldier and n statesman uf so much experience chap. xxiv t 
should have known, that the umaiiffefitfttion of over 
eagerness for peace vma calculated hut to defeat the 
object which he had in view# and that unreasonable 
concession to such an enemy as the NcqumleM would 
be ascribed to any motive rather than to generosity* 

Of this feeling, for the possession of which he 
was so anxious to have credit, his conduct towards 
his officers frequently exhibited an obvious defi¬ 
ciency, Amiable and good-natured ns Lord Moira 
undoubtedly wajH In private life* Ids public career 
was marked by much of a contrary character* His 
overweening confidence in his own plans, and over- 
sanguine anticipations of their success, led him not 
onlv to endanger the safety of that which ho hod at 
heart, hut also Frequently to act unjustly towards 
those intrusted with military and diplomatic duties* 

It h always painful to advert to the errors of an 
eminent man; but, in the present instance, it would 
be unfair to p&sa them over in silence: ibr much 
of the blame which lie cast on others was due to 
himself* 

* A nnhlr cnutraBl in siiTordcrJ to tills conduct in that of die 
MunjuiB Wellesley cm the rvtrcnt nf fjunrnd Manna, mn oemr- 
rvnec which might Imvc excused very nbnug expreaririiis of dis^ 
n|ipotntmcnt and dluntififaction* Guncml Mamoid* bra ver y wa* 
unqucstiuniLhlc, ami he whj. to m certain extend the victim of the 
error* of othcri os well mi of lib own t [hit the course of hi# tt treat 
wrw mnrkcd by singular deficiency-of judgment. m\i for the diih* 
eultic» by which ho inis irturotmded the gflVLtim-jfctienil wii ill 
an degne answerable. Yet, writing to Lord Lull- while the fatal 
retreat wm iui pnugre- 4 - and when the safety of any portion of 
General Mon^m T i force was a matter isf fluuht, the Mrnpiy, Wi U 
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crUF.xxiv. The errors of Lord Moira nmit not, however, 
render m insensible to the propriety of the great 
principle of bis policy with regard to Nepaul. The 
war was undertaken without sufficient preparation, 
but it was not only justifiable, but positively neces¬ 
sary. Ilr progress was clouded by reverses* but its 
tern i i nation haj>pily did not dishonour the British 
name, while it conferred security on the British 
frontier. 

During the discussion? which preceded the Ne- 
[«ml war, and the progress of the war itself, events 
took place in other parts of the East connected with 
Great Britain, which* though not of sufficient im¬ 
portance to justify the interruption of the narrati ve, 
must not be poised over without notice. In Java, 
the British authorities inherited from their Dutch 
and French predecessors a series of quarrel? with 
the surrounding princes* which allbrded them abun¬ 
dant employment, in addition to that furnished by 
the necessity of taking active and efficient step? for 
the suppression of the standing opprobrium of East- 

lesky* under the bitter feeling with which he could not but be 
oppressed* ihu* delivered himself 3 — 1,r Grittcm* nud dbufrutu ** 
the cvmita jue» the extent of the aUrurnty does not exerted ray ex¬ 
pectation. PrOEn the first moment of General Monsou'a retreat 
[ hare nhmji uigurcd tbe ruin nf that detachment, I fear ray 
poor friend Mon-on b gone. Whatever nmybc his fata, or wbit- 
cvct the ivfiult of HU mi&fortime to my own finne, 1 will L-nilc&viiur 
to shield hi* chiu-artrr from ohloqny. nur wflJ l attempt the mean 
purpose of wrifkfing hb imputation to save iaino- Hia former 
scrricoR and h-ii 2 sud entitle him to indulgence; and however l 
may laincot or Buffer from h a rmor* H I will not repnutch hia me- 
tmaj if be be 1 mt t cur hia dwncter if he sartfro." 
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om commerce—piracy. A detail of tlio occurrences chap, xxiv. 
which sprung from thc&p causes would exhibit most 
interesting evidence of patient and persevering de¬ 
termination on the part of those on whom the main* 
ttunnee of the authority and interests of the British 
government devolved ; and in a history devoted ex¬ 
clusively to Java and the adjacent islands such de¬ 
tail would properly find place : in a work of a more 
general character, only the more prominent events 
can he noticed. 

The Raj nh of Biclling, in the bland of BalUp 
and the Rajah of BonJ 3 in that of Celebes* having 
manifested hostile dispositions towards the British 
government,, an expedition for tlidr correction was 
dispatched from Java, under the com round of Major- 
General Nightingull, who had succeeded General 
Gillespie* At Baili the troops occupied f without 
difficulty* the capital of the offending rajah* and 
this step was fallowed by his E mined iato tfubmis- 
rion t m well as that of several of hb neighbours. 

At Boni severer labours awaited the British force* 

On arriving before the place, early in dime, 1814* a.d» ibi** 
General Nigh tinged l addressed a letter to the rajah, 
reciting the wrongs of the British government and 
demanding reparation. An answer was required 
within a specified time, and none being returned* 
the column which had been previously formed for 
attack was put in motion* The town and pakcu 
were assailed, and within an hour carried in the 
mn^t gallant style, though not without los*. The 
nyah with difficulty effected his escape attended by 
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cilai*xxiv. a few follower*. His palace was destroyed,, being 
deliberately set on fire after the capture of the 
place—in I act of violence which, not being dictated 
by necessity nor calculated to advance the legiti¬ 
mate objects of the expedition, it seems not easy 
to defend. Ultimately the rajah was deposed. 
Though the attack cm Boot whs the most striking 
and important event that occurred in Celebes during 
the time that the English were in possession of Java, 
mid tins, for that reason, been selected for especial 
notice, it must not In? interred that, with this ex¬ 
ception, the Maud remained in a state of peace: 
it was fur otherwise. To Captain Phillips, of the 
Madras Native Infantry, and Major D, FL Dalton* 
of the Bengal Light Infantry Volunteers, to whom 
the charge of the British Interest in the island was 
successively allotted, and to the few troop placed 
under their command, the period was one of almost 
unremitting anxiety, labour, and privation. All 
these, together with the blood and treasure ex¬ 
pended in the capture of the Dutch settlements, 
were ultimately thrown away. By the arrangement# 
consequent on the general pacification of Europe 
these settlements were restored—an additional illus¬ 
tration of that levity and disregard to consequences 
which seem to he inherent in British diplomacy* 
The maintenance of Java and its dependencies was 
necessary to the safety and integrity of our Eastern 
empire, and they ought never to have Ijeeu surren¬ 
dered. 

In another settlement acquired from the Dutch, 
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the Jvnglish, i ct ISIS, became involved in hostilities, cfiaivxxiv. 
For about ton years the king's government in Coy- a.o. iaii* 
Ion had permitted the crimes of the usurping ruler 
of Candy to remain unrequited and even unnoticed. 

Son ip new on trust's, perpetrated by hi a servants on 
British subjects, at length roused the long-slu inher¬ 
ing finding uf national honour; arid happily tlse dis¬ 
content of the principal subjects of the Candian 
prince at thin period had attained a height* which 
seemed to warrant reliance upon their acquiescence 
in thi b necessary measures for di vesting the tyrant 
of the jtower which he ought never to have pos¬ 
sessed* The feeling was not misplaced. A British 
force entered the Condian dominions, ami proceeded, 
almost without resistance, to occupy thcrn + The king 
was made prisoner and deputed, and in the palace 
of Candy* on the 2nd of March, 1815, Sir Ctmrfes a.d. wn» 
Brownrigg, the British governor and commander- 
in-chief, met in solemn conference the adij^im* 
dessanvefl, mid powerful men of the country, for 
the purpose of laying before them the plan upon 
which it was proposed to settle the government. 

By thi-H it was declared that the dominion of the 
Candian provinces was vented in the sovereign of 
the British empire, to be exercised through the 
governor or lieutonaot-govemor of Ceylon for the 
lime lieing* The race of the deposed king were 
for ever excluded From the throne, and their claim 
and title pronounced to be abolished and extin¬ 
guished/ AU males belonging to the family, or pre¬ 
tending to belong to it, were declared enemies of 
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f iuT TitTV. the new government, and were prohibited, under the 
penalties of martial law, from entering the CandUn 
provinces without written permission* Thus the 
British authority became established throughout the 
whole of the island of Ceylon. 

Lsis. Late in the same year a considerable force, under 
the command of Colonel blast, was dispatched from 
Bombay into Cutch. This movement was occasioned 
by the depredations committed by the Foujdar of 
Wagur, a district subject, to the 'Kao of Catch, on the 
subjects of some of the allies of the Company’s go¬ 
vernment, An atrocious attempt to destroy the Bri¬ 
tish force by poisoning the wells was happily detected 
and defeated. Colonel East had intended to advance 
directly upon Bhooj, but this discovery induced him 
to change his course and attack the fort of An jar. 
which he captured. This success led to the conclusion 
of a treaty, by which the fort of An jar, together with 
certai n villages, was surrendered to the British govern¬ 
ment, and the Kan agreed to a aeries of necessary 
measures for the suppression of the depredations 
which had called the British troops into his do¬ 
minions. 

There were other occurrences contemporary with 
the Nepanl war which deserve, and mnst receive, 
ample notice; but they were so intimately connected 
with an important series of events, hereafter to be 
related, that their proper place will be in a subse¬ 
quent chapter: the present may close with a narra¬ 
tive of a serious insurrection at Bareilly, in the 
north-western provinces, which, from reasons which 
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will appeal- in the conns? of tho relation, deserves 
more attention than in ordinarily due to events of a 
similar character. 


The part of India in which Bareilly is situated 
had been once occupied exclusively by a Hindoo 
population. Gariy in the eighteenth century, the 
country was reduced to subjection by an i in migra¬ 
tion of Alfghnn ail venturers. Some years afterwards, 
during tho administration of Warren Hasting*, it 
was conquered for the vizier by n British force.* 
At a still later period, its cession to the British 


government took place, under the arrangement con¬ 
cluded with the vizier by the Marquis Wellesley, f 
Though diverted of political power, the descendants 
of the Aftghans continued numerous, and the pro¬ 
portion of Mahometans to Hindoos was greater 
then than that found existing in most parts of 
India. I hey had not forgotten their recently lost 
power and distinction ; they were high-spirited san¬ 
guinary, and revengeful —strongly attached to a 
military life, but inqmtient of the restraints of Eu¬ 
ropean discipline. Great numbers of them had 
served under Holfcar, and, at the period under con¬ 
sideration, many found a refuge in the service of 
their cimiUiymau Ameer Khan. A numerous body, 
however, remained unemployed and in distress; they 
consequently were ready to embrace any chance that 
appeared tn promise subsistence and distinction, and 


* See vuL ii. page 46, 

' t See chapter ivii. in veil. |j|. pavim, 
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CHAP.XE1V.BYBH to accelerate the tardy c(iKX‘r of fortune by 
fomenting discontent nut! disturlmnce. 

Some curiftiti particular* of the state of society 
existing in Rohilcutnl ore related in two papers sub¬ 
mitted to the Court of Nizamut Aduwlut by Mr, Stra* 
ehey, a distinguished civil servant of theCom]iany, 
These papers were drawn up eleven years before the 
occurrence of the transactions about to be related, 
hut the changes wrought in the intermediate period 
were not sufficient to render Mr. Stracheys state¬ 
ments inapplicable. It appears that robberies were 
much less frequent throughout the ceded provinces 
than In the lower provinces, and the reason assigned 
by Mr. Stmchey fur this fact is, not tlic supremacy 
«f the law, but the reliance of the natives upon 
their own prowess, and their habit of standing by 
cueh other in the event of being attacked. ” 1 he 
grand object of law and police,” sap the writer— 
“ security of poison and property 5 -—is better accom- 
p|idled hero by the spirit of the people than in 
Bengal by tbc Regulations.” The number of crimes 
Te(Hu*ted, it appears, was small, and the number of 
a Handera taken and. brought to justice, when com¬ 
pared with the number of rases reported, was larger 
than might have been expected. 

One remarkable and characteristic feature in tbs 
criminal statistics of Rohilcuud was, that, while 
otFences against property were few, cases of homi¬ 
cide, in all its gradations of guilt, were compara¬ 
tively nf frequent occurrence. They were must]) 
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the acts iif individual'* proceeding upon their own cbap.xxiv. 
impulses without concert or coiifedemcy with others. 

They rarefy originated in tk desire for plunder; they 
generally had their rise in revenge, jt?&Ioii 5 y T wound- 
ecl pride, or the sudden impulse of tinker; but there 
'vas an exception of an extraordinary diameter* and 
which was not less detestable than anomalous* The 
murder of children, for the sate of the ornaments 
which they wore, was one of the most common 
crimes, and this horrible fact tends very much to 
lower our estimation of a people who, with many 
of the vices of half-civilized nations, were supposed 
to possess many of the sterner and ruder virtues. 

Tlmt the really brave should* under any circum¬ 
stances, imbue their hands in the blood of child- 
hood* seems almost Impossible: the fact that this 
cowardly crime was perpetrated in furtherance of 
petty robbery, is calculated to increase the disgust 
with which it must be regarded hy all who retain 
the slightest tinge of humanity: and the alleged 
security of property in Kohi found loses half its 
value in the well-constituted mind, when it thus 
appears to have arisen from no tetter motive than 
fear- Property way safe in the hands of those who 
had the strength to protect it; but weakness afford¬ 
ed lawful prey: the property which had no better 
guard hid than infant innocence was seised without 
temple, and the blond of its bearer shed without 
remorse. It is? the disclosure of facts like these 
which reduces uncivilized and ^mi-civlltarf life to 
their true dimensions; and it is the concealment of 
vol. iv. 2 A 
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chap.XXTV. them which 1ms Iod, in a few ins t an ces, to the ub- 
surd belief of the superior excellence of the savage 
and the gradual deterioration of man by civilization. 
If any virtue fa of such hardy nature m to flourish 
best when deprived of the fostering band of culti* 
nation—a jKdnt more than doubtful—it is certain 
that, in a state of I&wlessne®, nil the vices shoot 
out and fructify in wild and rank luxuriance* Man, 
untaught ami unrestrained, may, for a time and 
under favourable circumstances, manifest certain 
attractive qualities, and exhibit the appearance of 
a noble and generous nature ; but the appearance 
is fallacious: when his passions are roused and his 
fears at rest, his real character will become appa¬ 
rent, to the confusion of those theories which place 
the excellence of human nature in the nearest pos¬ 
sible approach to the state of the brutes which prowl 
the jungle.* 

The crimes bv which Knliilcund was distinguished 
found a ready excuse in the prevalence among the 
Mahometans of the doctrine of fatalism; and the 
same convenient belief a Horded consolation under 
the consequent punishment* Mr. Strarhey repre¬ 
sents the following confession as a fair sample of 
those which were usually made: “I was provoked 
—I was impelled by fete to kill the deceased—all 
must die at the hour appointed—no one can struggle 

* Theae theories perhaps find bot !ittk furour in the preaeiit 
i3ny h but nbcmt the middle of the century they were propo- 
pited with mi rae industry and Mine Bticcas by ccrtnid nWimi 
philoMpberf on the continent. 
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against destiny—it was written, Lis time was come," Cuap.xxiv, 
Tluis the assassin convinced himself that he was but — 
a cog in the wheel of fate, performing his appointed 
part in the revolution of hit mao events; and in tho 
sentiments he avowed, he spoke tbf’So of Lis coun¬ 
trymen generally. Exertions, they said, were inef¬ 
fectual to root end 111111 a power In whose hands man 
is hut a mere instrument—it was the part of mor- 
tals to resign themselves, and nljstuin from useless 
attempts to alter the established course of things. 

It is plain that, where the doctrines of fatalism are 
received, a door is opened for the wildest indulgence 
of the passions. The restmints of prudence. as well 
as those of principle, are removed, the fatalist arguing, 

“ If it w decreed that I am to sutler, stiller I must; 
on the other hand, if fate has awarded me impunity, 
nothing can assail me nr endanger my safety." It 
is a common and a dangerous error to supjiose that 
men s religious opinions exercise little influence over 
their actions. If, unfortunately, they are too often 
unavailing for good, it is beyond doubt that they 
arc found powerfully efficient for evil. 

Among such a people, neither the British govern¬ 
ment nor any regular government could be popn- 
loTi A Few years only had elapsed since the coun¬ 
try had been separated from the dominion of Glide, 
one of the worst governed states in the world. Its 
zemindars hud been accustomed to exercise a degree 
of power which, under the British government, it 
wns found necessary to control by subjecting all 
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rmp TTrtv. classes to the operation of fixed law.* This was 
regarded as an iufiutFerable grievance by the xemm- 
dors, anti though the condition of the ryots was 
decidedly improved, the feeling of habitual depeud- 
ance upon their chief was so strong, that )t was dif¬ 
ficult cither to shake it, or to excite a counteracting 
feeling among the people in favour of their own 
rights. This state of tilings is depleted by Mr. 
Strachcy with some force. He sap, 41 Deprive the 
ryots of a necessary of life, and they sit silent; no- 
liody cares for them, and they cannot help them- 
eelves. But take from their chief the management 
of the police, which he exercised only to oppress 
them; restrain him from disturbing the peace id the 
country, atnl he will prevail upoti them to take up 
arms in his cause, and contend in a hopeless despe¬ 
rate enterprise against all the powers of govem- 
Tnent, civil and military. Such are our subjects: 
they resist authority without pretence of right or 
hope of succeed 

The upper classes disliked the regular adminis¬ 
tration of law, mid when the cause of their dislike 
is traced, it will increase the surprise felt at their 
having been able to induce the inferior classes to 
support them. According to Mr, Straehey, when 

* Among the charges limught apninst the Marrjiii* 'Wcilcsky 
hy the miserable Jnmea Paul], was one relative tn the iJIpekJ di*- 
content prevailing in the district!! ceded bytheV irier. Tk evidence 
adduced, however, shewed distinctly that the discontent was con¬ 
fined to the chiefs, and that the only cause of it was the dirninu- 
lion of thinr power of dninjz: 
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it native of rank was asked what part of the esta¬ 
blished system was obnoxious to him, he would 
answer, “ J hat which reduces me to u level with my 
domestics ami labourers.” By the same authority 
it is stated, that “ a man of high caste and wealth, 
conceiving that he possesses superior rights and 
privileges, thinks himself disgraced by being railed 
int o court on any occasion," Such ;i man was averse 
to living examined publicly ns a witness. “ Is my 
testimony, said he, “ rated no higher than that of 
my servants and coolies, and tun I tu stand on an 
equality with them, and reply as a criminal tn their 
petty complaints for an assault or abusive language V' 
The dissatisfaction, therefore, originated in tlmt 
which has generally been esteemed the perfection 
and glory of law-—its impartiality and non-respect 
for persons. 

Some auxiliary grounds of complaint were re¬ 
sorted to, ns is usual in eucU eases, ami the nover- 
fail tog ones of thy expense Olid delay of Judicial pro¬ 
ceedings were not forgotten. Upon this part of the 
subject the observations of Mr. Stmchey apjiear 
very just. “ Supposing it," lie says, “ to be tnio 
that these evils exist to a great degree, such evils 
should not be charged to the introduction of rmr 
system as its most characteristic marks. Let not 
the present bo compared to a state of things never 
known here, when justice was cheap and expeditious, 
but with that which certainly did heretofore exist, 
rh. one in which there was no justice at all to be 
got; where the important sacred duty of redressing 
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cHAP.xXtv. injuries and punishing crimes depended upon the 
tjtaiuiT and caprices of a revenue otiiccr, i' 11o either 
entirety disregarded the duty, or by corruption anil 
abuse made it a source of profit.” After thus point¬ 
ing out the real objects to be compared, Mr. Stm- 
cbt'j might well say: !l It is, indeed, extraordinary 
that it should, with any one, ever become doubtful 
whether the country actually derives benefit from 
truch a change as Inis taken place," From this opi¬ 
nion few persons of sound judgment will differ, nor 
from the mode in which Mr. Stracbey accounts for 
the hostility of some of the zemindars, “They 
seem," he says, “ to forget or to value not the ad¬ 
vantages they derive from our system of justice and 
general security. They remember only the power 
which most of them made a bad use of,” 

The views of Mr. Stmchey are, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, confirmed by the report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the disturbances at Bareilly 
in 181G. They represent our courts of justice to be 
viewed os a grievance by the upper classes and not 
as a blessing by the lower. AV ith regard to the 
majority of the latter, the commissioned add, that 
the expense of our courts rendered them scarcely 
accessible, and their delay, nearly useless. This 
charge had been answered by anticipation by Mr. 
Stracbey. In comparing the previous state of Ho- 
hilcund with that which then existed, the comparison 
was not Iwtween a good system of law and a bad 
one, or between two systems of taw both good or 
both had—it was between law and n« law. The 
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habits of the people of KoLilcund might Ien.il them ciiap.xxjy. 
to prefer the totter branch of the alternative; but 
it does not follow that their preference was just, nor 
that it wm a choice worthy of encouragement or 
even of indulgence : and when it is stated* that the 
personal punishments to which men were liable in 
iho criminal courts rendered them more an object 
of terror than of gratitude fur the protection of life 
and property, it cun not fail to ho asked, to whom 
were the dmkl coorts object* of terror? If to 
evil-doers* this was precisely what was intended, and 
the system worked well: If to the people at large, 
may not a further question be put? May it not be 
asked whether the opinions of a large proportion of 
the population on the subject of government were 
not mtker loose, and their estimate of the value 
of human life but low ? By such persons nil 
restraint is felt jib a grievance. An institution for 
the promotion of chastity would bo unpopular in a 
community of debauchees i an institution for the 
preservation of life and property must also be tm| m?- 
ptdar with a iieoplo wbo regard both as the law¬ 
ful prize of the stronger. The freebooter and the 
pirate thank yon not for the best system of law 
that can bo devised: exactly in proportion to the 
degree in which it approaches perfection will bo 
their hatred of it. True, that they are protected 
in their lawful rights as welt as others; but they 
will readily forego this boon for the pleasure of prey- 
mg iijwt their neighbours. To such men* a court 
of justice is a trap, am! a judge a common enemy. 
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CUAF.AXJV. Even with regard to letter disposed persons, the ex¬ 
pectation entertained by the commiHOoneis, ot iiidl¬ 
ing gratitude the return of good government, «» 
Home what utopian. Gratitude towards individual 8 it* 
not ho common as the lover of our species could 
wish; gratitude to the state is still lesa frequent - 
the share which falls even to the wisest and most 
beneficent governors is small indeed. 

Some minor sources of complaint adverted to by 
the commissioners might rest on a more solid basis 
of grievance. The indiscriminate and officious sea! 
of the officers of the courts, the agency of common 
informers, the practice of nummary arrests and of 
domiciliary visits, were alleged to have prodiu wl un 
injurious effect upon the public mind, extending fur 
beyond the sphere of their occurrence. In nil these 
reprehensible transactions, however, it may be ob¬ 
served that the instruments were natives, and the 
' practices coil)plained of were clearly also of native 
origin. The law retainers of the courts, the inform¬ 
ers awl barrators, were the countrymen of those 
whom they injured or annoyed ; and summary arrests 
and domiciliary visitations are certainly not processes 
of English growth. The European functionaries may 
have consented to adopt them, hut there can he little 
doubt that the modes of proceeding, as well ns the 
accusations, were suggested by those who hoped to 
profit by them. This will not, indeed, excuse the 
English authorities who incautiously lent themselves 
to such acts anti such agents, hut it removes from 
them the infamy nf having planned the one or ere- 
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atcil the other- The tools of desj>otisin were ready cnAP. xxiv. 
to their hands* and they can only be charged with a 
deficiency of moral determination in not having in¬ 
dignantly east them away. Under the native rule, 
tyranny* extortion, and outrage were universal. A 
better system vrm introduced by the British, but 
those who administered it had recourse to such 
agency as native materials iflbrded, IF this were 
not of the best description—and it would peAapa 
lie no exaggeration to affirm that it was of the very 
worst —- the misfortune was great, but the British 
government is not to be condemned for it, lit 
countries which stand the highest in civilization 
and morals* and under the purest administration of 
law* the lower emissaries of the courts are among 
the dregs and refuse of society^ in India this class 
of persons lias always been pre-eminent in all that 
h base and vile* and it would be strange indeed if 
Rohilcund had formed an exception. 

Upon the whole, the truth will be found to he* 
that there win? some small share of grievance and 
a very large amount of discontent—that discontent 
arising from the lawless propensities of the people 
generally* Fn>m the mortified ambition of the upper 
dosses, and the miserable poverty of the lower. 

Previously to its cession to the Unlisli* the country 
had* by inisgovernment, been reduced to a state 
almost of desolation; ami though it had finite- 
quently improved, yet it must be remembered* 
that fourteen years is but a short period for rais¬ 
ing a country from min. The misery of the people 
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and the turbulence of their leaden were ele¬ 
ments fearfully adapted to coalesce in the produc¬ 
tion of au explosion. The privations and suffer¬ 
ings of the lower classes were borne by them with 
sullen indifference, if not with patience, and little 
danger to the state might have arisen from thh 
source^ lint the people of Rohilcnnd were ac- 
touted by a fanatical attachment to their chiefs* 
which induced them to follow wherever their supe¬ 
rior would lead them. Thu? feeling' wan altogether 
independent of the popularity of the chieftain, or of 
any claim which he might have upon the affections 
of his followers “ it had nothing to do with the jus¬ 
tice of his cause, anil was even uninfluenced by his 
good or ill fortune- Men are always found in abun¬ 
dance to gather round the standard of ti tyrant so 
long as his career \% on© of victory ; hut the adher¬ 
ence of the people of Rohilcimd to their oppressors 
seems to have bad no reference to their sucres*. 
The followers of a proscribed robber remained at- 
rached to him when misfortune bad deprived him of 
all power of rewarding their services* and w hen hope 
itself was lost* Their fidelity was the effect of mere 
habit; hut it afforded the duels a powerful iostru¬ 
men L for thwarting and annoying the government, 
whenever their caprice or calculation led them to 
employ it The country was prepared for (bang© of 
any sort and by applying a very small portion of the 
principle of fermentation, the entire moss might be 
put in motion. 

In the district of Rareillv this wa^ found in 
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tbe attempt to introduce some police regulations, chap.xxjy, 
wbtoh hud been carried into effect without difficulty 
through the greater part of the terr!tone* subject 
to the presidency of Bengal. These arrangements, 
however, involved certain fiscal changes, which were 
eagerly seized at Bareilly as a ground for dissatis¬ 
faction and resistance. A new tax is not a very 
popular thing anywhere: in India the amount 
of reluctance which must men fed at parting with 
their money is increased by the rooted aversion to 
change. In the En>t the land lias been regarded 
ns the legitimate object of taxation, almost as exclu¬ 
sively mu] scrupulously ns by that class of writers 
known as the French economists.* However op¬ 
pressive the burdens imposed upon the soil may bn, 
they but rarely give rise to resistance ; but any thing 
resembling n personal tax lias always been regarded 
by the people of India with great dislike, and the 
attempt to levy an impost of such a nature hies ge¬ 
nerally been unsuccessful, often dangerous. There 
was, in tin: present instance, some encouragement to 
resistance afforded by the success which had attended 
earlier experiments in the art of agitation: a police 
tax and u house tax, previously imposed, had both 
been surrendered to popular disapprobation, and the 
jtoo]tie were, it appears, sufficiently versed in philo¬ 
sophy to expect the recurrence of similar effects 
from the operation of similar causes. 

A sort of police establishment had previously 
existed,-the expense of which was defrayed by 
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chap, xsit. viilnutuTT contributions. Tito jitfsons rcluiDfil mi 
this service received jcncwlly the allowance of 
one rupee per moot It, and in no case more than 
two. The number of these well-paid supporters of 
tile social system was determined by the amount of 
contributions which could be obtained from any 
particular street or portion of a street ; and in mak¬ 
ing tbe new arrangements, the government con¬ 
sulted the Indian love of unchanging continuity, by 
making the assessment with reference to the num¬ 
ber of cliokeedars formerly retained by voluntary- 
contributions- As. however, the new chokeedars 
were to have a salary of three rupees per month, 
the amount of contribution was increased, as well as 
its character changed from a voluntary to a compul¬ 
sory payment. 

The wish of government, of course, was tn cany 
its object quietly and securely, and the magistrate 
appear* to have been desirous, in this respect, of 
forwarding the views of his superiors; hut no one 
acquainted with Indian affairs can be ignorant lmw 
frequently tbe good intentions of tho Luropean au¬ 
thorities have been frustrated by the perverseness or 
treachery of native servants; and a fresh example 
was here afforded. 

A native officer, called the kotwal, to whom fell 
the duty of collecting the assessment, discharged his 
dutv in a manner tho most overhearing and offen¬ 
sive. The official insolence of a functionary of 
humble rank, and of very low’ origin, could not fail 
to provoke the higher classes of a people like those 
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of tiohllcmuL It was said, moreover, that the kot-cijju\xxiv. 
wal had demanded in some instances rates far ex¬ 
ceeding those which his authority warranted him to 
receive. It was currently reported, also* that lie 
connived fit. the first indications of tumult, and even 
assisted in the councils which led to them; tluit, 
like many patriots everywhere, and ali disturbers in 
the East, he had a nice perception of the propriety 
of fin alliance between the public good and his own 
private interest; that he caused a communication 
to be made to the shopkeepers that if they would 
raise a sum of money for liis benefit, the tax slum id 
be relinquished ; that, in consequence* a douceu/ 8 of 
four thousand rupees was tendered, and that the 
consideration for this fee afforded by the kotwal 
was, his mi vice to the subscribers to pursue a plan 
which bar] boon tried in other places, that of desert¬ 
ing their houses and encamping round the magis¬ 
trate's residence- 

It seems, for various reasons, extraoydinary that 
this (Hirson should have been selected for the dis¬ 
charge of duties requiring* under the circumstances, 
no small portion of address, and the efficient per¬ 
formance of which would have been materially 
aided by the employment of a popular agent, Pre¬ 
viously to the occurrence of the disturbances the 
kot wal was higlily unpopular, and there is reason 
to lielieve most deservedly so. He was accused of 
various acts of extortion anil oppression : the truth 
of these"charges was not, indeed, inquired into* but 
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cuap.xxiy. the evil reputation of the man would have well 
* justified the selection of an agent more acceptable 
to the community. To the upper classes lie was 
peculiarly offensive. It is admit ted that he was a 
vulgar and ignorant villager, of overhearing temper 
and coarse manners. His claims to the confi¬ 
dence of government appear to have been small: 
he might have rendered some service in the lower 
and muddier details of fiscal operation, but he was 
hi in self in the position of a violator of the law, 
and n defaulter with regard to the just claims of 
the state. It was stated, that the records of 
the Bond of Revenue shewed many instances of 
his official authority having been exerted to the 
detriment of government, both directly, in the 
assessment of the estates belonging to his own 
family, and indirectly, by encroachments on the 
estates of his neighbours. The latter system of 
operations was facilitated by the summary powers 
vested in bis office, every department of which he 
had taken care to fill with his own relations ami 
connect ions. The consequence was, that no ag¬ 
grieved person would venture to prosecute him, and 
no vakeel would take part against him. His own 
estate^ he had managed to exonerate altogether 
from the payment of rent or assessment. Confisca¬ 
tion he despised, for no one dared to make an oiler 
for the property which was protected by his name ■ 
he was thus enabler! for four years to sot the col¬ 
lectors at defiance, and to hold lus property free 
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I 101 k k t ]m demands of the s trite. Subh was the mari c lj ap. xxjy, 
wlm wa# the prime agent in prodi icing the mischief 
tit Bareilly* 

What. effect might hare been produced by the 
presence of a forger number of the Company's Eu¬ 
ropean aervants, it is bnposaible to conjecture; hut 
it happened* at the period of the ifuninectioat that 
few were in. the town. The senior and third Judges 
of the court of appeal were absent on circuit i the 
fourth judge had proceeded to iknarea, and the col¬ 
lector of the revenue was engaged in the interior of 
the district; the entire weight of responsibility, 
therefor^ rested on the magistrate. 

Among tho&c! who played the most conspicuous 
parts in the drama acted at Bareilly was M oof tee 
Mahomed Eweiy t ;i person of great inUnence among 
the Mahometans Hi a fii»t public appearance on the 
scene Was on the ^^th of March, when he became a.d + ism* 
the channel of transmitting to the magistrate a pe¬ 
tition, alleged to emanate from the inha hit nnts at 
large* The petition was confined to generalities 
The exactions and extortions which were belie vet) 
to have been committed in carrying the new mea¬ 
sure into operation were not even noticed. The tax 
was simply denounced aa a public grievance, and 
the same ton*? Was preserved in numerous placards 
published in the town. The resistance to the tux 
was one of tbaso movements not altogether unknown 
in more western countries hut little expected in the 
East. \ con]mon spirit pervaded the whole people. 

As in similar movement§i in countries boasting a 
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chap, xxiv. higher degree of knowledge and civilization, the 

- larger portion of those engaged knew not why they 

resisted; it was sufficient for them that their ,u-igh- 
1 k>uis set the example. Every man was ready to 
submit, if submission became general; but every 
man was determined to resist so long as resistance 
was the fashion. They were embarked in a com¬ 
mon struggle, fora common object; and though 
the sense of individual grievance might refresh the 
energy of some, it was the force of hnbit and asso¬ 
ciation which gave to their opposition coherence 
and steadiness- 

The period of the presentation of the petition 
was marked by a tumultuous assemblage of the 
people, in consequence of which some of tho par¬ 
ties engaged in it were apprehended ; but it was not 
A .D. lsifi. until the 10th of April that the insurrection assumed 
the formidable character which it ultimately bore. 
On that day the kotwalec peons were actively en¬ 
gaged in enforcing the levy of the ohokeedaree 
fiss&ssififint* tvfid in tli€i coujs^ of ilin_ir 
they broke forcibly into the bouse of a woman, tat 
the purpose of distraining property, to realize her 
proportion of the assessment. A scuffle ensued, in 
which the owner of the house was wounded: this 
was a fortunate circumstance for tho cause of the 
opposers of the tax. Tho suffering female was a 
martyr in the cause of the people, and was treated 
with idl the honours due to such a character. She 
was placed ujmn a bod, und carried to the mooftce . 
the monftee advised the bearers to take her to thi 
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magistrals, which they did, and the magistrate CiLtP.ruv. 
referred the woman for redress to the Adawlut.* 

J hi» advice was as little acceptable to the people 
tin might lie expected. X)!$appninted in obtaining 
summary justice, the procession re turned to the 
raoofleeaiid declared the result of their application. 

Tl the conduct of the magistrate wuh marked hv in- 
difference, that of the monftee was certainly charac¬ 
terized by an ample degree of warmth. The Rtory 
of the populace not only roused his indignation mui 
awoke ail the energy of bis patriotism, but, accord* 
ing to bis own representation* excited lib personal 
feim. On hearing the relation of what had passed 

* Ttu± course wa? certainly Lujudidniii. Whrmcrer it h tie- 
cessriry to enforce tlic Jaw try extreme lutiLSiires , the greatest cau¬ 
tion nad fortkrimmcc should be employed r Both prudence and 
gund-furfiTip cal] for these qualiOce ; aud as they nre seldom 
popj?css£d by the lower emiEanries nf the law. it h the E^pcriaJ 
duly of their roperiore to enforce them. Thin w, however, a 
duty rarely attended to in any country* The lower dust of 
lq-al fiinctiawmei—^ maa , with few exceptions, deficient in 
all thr better ^ojiJItics of man—'lire almost invjirinbly left to 
iicl imcoutrullcd in the display uf vulgar inictatce and brutal 
inhtnmunfcy. Since such is the case in countries whiirc rational 
law and wdl - defined liberty have lun^ been established, wf 
need not be surprised if it waa the same in llohilcund \ yct r 
though it Lb impofesihfr to app ro v e the eouduet of the magistrate 
in this ins-tmiec, we ramt not candrmu him too severely* rcfiol- 
icctiiig dnvt be h kept in conntenikncc by the practice of bis 
brethren throughout the world. A petty oflkcr of the law ii 
always to be suspected, Unfortunately, magi* trace* and. judges 
too frequently act upon the opposite presumption* that lit is 
always to be trusted. It is a fatal mistake for the wdbbeing of 
Focicty, fo> the ftiuEo of public morality, and for the dn» e tcr of 
the law. 
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chap. xxiv. before the magistrate, be exclaimed that, it such 
irere that functionary's justice, uo person’s life or 
honour was safe within the town, ami that, therefore, 
it was high time for him to leave it. It is not likely 
that the mooftec then folt any apprehension for tus 
personal safety; but a circumstance which occurred 
immediately afterwards might [wrluips give rise to a 
feeling which previously he thought it expedient to 
simulate. Thu continuance of the tumult necessa¬ 
rily called for the interposition of the magistrate, 
lie proceeded in person, with a lieutenant and a 
party of sepoys, for the purpose of putting an end 
to tho tumult and dispersing the mob. The mooftee 
had quitted his house, either under the influence of 
the impressions which he had avowed or from some 
other cause, and the fact of his meeting the ma¬ 
gistrate with an armed force was calculated to 
strengthen any fears he might previously have enter¬ 
tained, or to excite apprehension if it had not l.ieforc 
existed. Conscious of the part he bad acted, lie 
might not unnaturally suppose that the magistrate 
meditated his arrest. It is true that the force was 
small, but it was sufficient for this purpose, and con¬ 
sequently not to be despised. 

In cases of petty riot the sight of troops gene¬ 
rally operates as a complete sedative; in the 
instance before us this was not the ease. The 
government force, I wing assailed by the mob am) by 
the servants of the mooftee, was compelled to act 
in its own defence. It has lieen questioned whether 
the attacks were made in a serious spirit of resist- 
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!HH-p p op whether they were only intended to fueill- 
tatp tiie escape of the mooftee. Whatever the 
motive, tin* result was i iimen table, for several of the 
riotere were tilled. Amo ng those who fell were two 
piftsous connected with the mooflee. This sacrifice 
of iiimiim life was rendered unavoidable by the pro¬ 
ceedings i.f the insurgents, and neither the magis¬ 
trate nor the military can lie blamed fur it. It was, 
however, little calculated to calm the irritation 
which existed, or to render the new levy popular. 
The lift* of man, indeed, is not highly estimated in 
the East, anil the people of Rohileuml were by no 
means remarkable for tenderness with regard to it. 
But it must he remembered, that two of the shun 
were adherents of the niooftee—'this was a heinous 
scandal; hut what was still worse, it unfortunately 
happened that, in the confusion, the eyebrow of the 
motjfl.ee himself received the indignity of a scratch. 
This outrage was more than Mahometan patience 
could boar. Sacrilege appeared to be added to exac¬ 
tion, and the enthusiasm of the votaries of the prophet 
was raised to boiling heat. The old tale — t It read - 
bare and ridiculous ns it was—of the intention of 
the Hritisli to force Christianity on India, was re¬ 
vived ; and since fanaticism sees all that it chooses 
to see, and nothing besides, it need not lie doubted 
that the charge was believed. The never-extin¬ 
guished hope of once more beholding the standard 
of the prophet wave in triumph over every spot 
formerly subjected to Mahometan rule, revived, os it 
never fails to revive, whenever circumstances present 
2 n ‘1 
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cii.M'.xxiY. the slightest symptom* of encouragement* nic ob¬ 
ject wa* no longer resistance to an unpopular las, 
nor contention for a mil right; the dispute had 
assumed the lofty character and the deadly hue of 
a religious quarrel. The faith wus in danger, and 
all good Mussulmans were hound to defend it. 

The mooftee. notwithstanding the accident lo his 
eyebrow, effected his escape; and lus subsequent 
conduct was well calculated to keep alive the fana¬ 
tical spirit of the people- 1 le repaired to a mosque 
nil the skirt* of the town, and hoisted the green or 
holy flag, with the declared view of assembling his 
friends ami followers to protect him from the pre¬ 
sumed violenco of the magistrate. This was ob¬ 
viously a course which tho European authorities 
could not view without apprehension, nor pass over 
without precaution; and on the morning after the 
mooftee had taken his post at the mosque, a detach¬ 
ment of two companies of sepoys, until a brigade of 
nix-pouudcr*. was placed immediately in front of 
him. 

The mooftee was not idle in his retirement, mid 
he shewed himself no unworthy follower of the pro¬ 
phet, who claimed the right to propagate his religion 
hv the sword. He appears to have forwarded com¬ 
munications to the principal Mussulman towns in 
Koliileund, calling on tho followers of Mahomet to 
stand forth 111 the defence of their insulted religion. 
The greater part of thorn, like the actors in another 
religious tumult, “knew not wherefore tllcy were 
brought togetherbut a* the craftsmen were not 
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the less ready on that account to cry ‘'Great i« cmap.hiv. 
Dmtin of the Ephesians!" so the Mussulmans of 
Rohilcund, k mowing nothing but that the mooftcc 
hud raised the holy flag, were fully prepared to 
shout, ** Blessed Ire the prophet!” and to second 
their exclamations by the sword. How their religion 
waff endangered by tho tux they felt it no part of 
their duty to inquire; they were lolr[ that, it was 
endangered, and {lint was enough. It is in this way 
that tlie objects of riot are completely and rapidly 
changed, as the progress of Itmurrertiou rolls on, A 
tax of a few miserable annus gave rise to the dis¬ 
turbances at Bareilly; but they soon acquired a 
more elevator] character. The superstition which 
holds so large a portion of the human race in 
chains came in aid of fiscal grievance: it quickly 
absorbed every other consideration, and the police 
lax was forgotten in the danger which wns supposed 
to threaten the religion of the warrior prophet. 

Reluctant to proceed tt) extremities, the magis¬ 
trate attempted to negotiate, ami Major I [curacy 
nml Lieutenant Roberta wen 1 dispatched to confer 
with the moo Hoe: the nttzir of the collector wns 
also commanded by that officer to perform the some 
duty. The fanatical spirit of the people was strongly 
manifested during these conferences. They wore 
coiuftmitly interrupted by persons who declared that 
they hud come in express search of martyrdom, and 
in. negotiation, if successful, would deprive them of 
the anticipated pleasure, they viewed the process 
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chap, xxiv. which was going forward with gTeat fear and the 
must unrest rained disapprobation. 

Such were the feelings of a portion of the people. 
Their fender had evidently no appetite for martyr¬ 
dom, and lie had taken considerable pains to avert 
such a fate from himself. La the conferences! with 
him religion seem# to have occupied a very small 
share of attention; it was well to parade it before 
the people* hut in meetings of business the muof- 
tce was willing to let it sleep, and coniine the dis¬ 
cussion to temporalities- The chief complaint re¬ 
lated to the conduct of the kotwaL, which* without 
doubt, Lad been bad enough. His dimissal from 
office, and the surrender of bis perwn to the mercy 
of the insurgents* were declared the first conditions 
of their returning obedience to the law* The fur¬ 
ther points contended for were, the abolition of the 
tax, the pardon of the mooftee—a matter too in¬ 
teresting to the chief negotiator to be overlooked— 
and a provision for the families of the persons killed 
in the previous affray* 

The negotiations did not, however, advance satis¬ 
factorily, The mooftftB probably thought that re¬ 
sistance Inn] gone far enough, but this was by uo 
means the belief of bis adherents, The interrup¬ 
tion! will oil the negotiations received from tbu 
bunting zeu] of the people to enjoy the company of 
the hourh have been already mentioned. The invi¬ 
tations to arms which had been forwarded by the 
nnxiftee now' too l>egan to manifest their full effect. 
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Hordes of fanatical find armed Mussulmans, anxious CHAfcatxiv. 

!ur the Mood of the in fid ef, flocked in from other 

towns of liohilcnnd- A more temperate zeal would 

have better suited the purposes of the mo oftee ; but 

he had now no power of controlling the monster he 

had called into existence. If he declined extreme 

measures, there were others prepared to undertake 

them. The timidity of age might paralyze his reso-* 

luilon, but in a person named Mahomed Esa the 

mob found an unscrupulous mid vigorous leader. 

He was young and reckless; he had obtained great 
influence over the insurgents* and he availed him¬ 
self to the full of the state of circumstances to in- 
Hume the popular phretuey. 

The anxiety of the malcontents for action became 
almost uncontrollable: one party proposed an attack 
by night upon the small force which the magistrate 
had placed to watch the movements of the mooftee. 

Happily, this was opposed, or ltn destruction would 
have been almost inevitable. The intention, however, 
was only poHtpined, and on the morning of the 
25th of April, after murdering an English gentleman a, n, 
under circumstances of wanton atrocity, the attack 
way made. The insurgents were met by l he British 
detachment, which was commanded by Captain Bob- 
enwen, with firmness. Its number was small, and 
the circumstances in which it was placed difficult: 
but its spirit was good. The inmirgontec were du- 
feated with considonildo loss, and this remit led 
necessarily to their dispersion, and to the re-esta- 
hJishmopt of order. Resistance to authority is sel- 
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cjup.xxty. doni long protracted* if attended by ill-success ; the 
mot lev materials of which an insiaftsfitiottBij force 
is composed can with difficulty be kept together for 
an up-hill contest; the stimulus of memm being 
wanting;* the mass falls to pieces of itself. So it 
proved with the disturbers of the peace at Bareilly? 
the leaders were appalled* and the populace* on this 
as on all other occasions, scrupulously conformed to 
their example. 

Riots like these, when they meet with such ft 
termination, art? usually regarded by historical wri¬ 
ters as of Mnall importance; but this is an error; 
they afford an index to the state of public feeling* 
and* if maturely considered, are replete with im¬ 
portant lessons on rulers and statesmen* From 
necurrencefl not more important than those at Ba¬ 
reilly* mighty empires have had to date their ruin 
and new dynasties their accession to power* ^uck 
transact inns shew the tendency of public feeling; 
they disclose the possible sources of danger, and 
tench the legislator what he may do—what be should 
retrain from doing* The instruction, indeed* is lost 
upon mem closet-politicians—upon those who sit 
and frame constitutions and laws for all the nations 
-of the earth, without any reference to the peculiar 
hah its, feeling** and opinions prevailing among 
those who are to lie governed by them; hut upon 
minds of sounder quality it is not thrown away* 

The tax imposed at Bareilly was of small amount, 
and it had been introduced w ithout much difficulty 
throughout a considerable portion of India; but 
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it was at variance with the lull fits of the people upon chat*, xxjv, 
whom it was attempted to he levied,, and it offended 
many prejudices, The unpopularity of the impost 
was undoubtedly increased by tha lib-conduct of 
those engaged in the collection of it; but there can 
lie m doubt that it vra*i greatly disliked, independ¬ 
ently of all siggmvating drcuuutnnees. It was a 
change—this in India is always regarded as an evil. 

It might bo a beneficial change, but it is useless 
and dangerous to insist upon benefiting men against 
their will.* 

tu India no subject is of greater delicacy than 
that of revenue. The people have submitted to 
many dmiigcs in the laws by which they have been 
governed, but the main features of the revenue sys¬ 
tem have always been the same. The land has over 
been the great resource of the exchequer, and almost 
every import, him been connected with the land in 
Home way or other. Assessments have frequently 
liecn oppressive, and although it would be too much 
to affirm that they have liecn paid cheerfully, it Is 
certain that they usually have I wen paid ijuiotly, ho 

* The Emperor Joseph thought to gratify the pcfiaomts of 
Hungary by d^privin^ Um nobleia of the power of inflicting cor- 
porn! puiLihiUnuaE. upon their serf*. This, to common observer^ 
look* like ii boon. By those for whoac benefit It waa intended 
it was rtgnftfcdl its 4 pfevnat . The HnAganjan peasantry stood 
up to u Hum for th& liberty of the lush, find wen? ready to maks 
wur to tlsr knife in defence of the privilege of lwin^ wblpt. The 
sovcitiiin who attempted this innotntion r und whose whole reign 

wil? nn unsuccessful Otroggle fur uniittamabtc improvement. affords 
a Homin g to nil mah slijiI bigoted reformere, which they would 
e|q well to atudy. 
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CUAKtfxiv, long there whs the power of paying them at all 
The Inrnl must T for a long period to come, foe the 
main dependence of those who rule over India' 
new taxes* though less burdensome than the old, 
will not be submitted to; and he must be veiy Jar 
gone in the fanaticism of economical science, who 
would risk an empire for a Hacul experiment-* 

* Hie dlEturliances at Bareilly may suggest matter for ctiriosifi 
Knuridmition with regard tu aur own country. The police ar- 
rangEcnente at thiiL place were taken out of the hands of the 
people themselves and turned by the government. By thi* 
change n snaidl additional charge Was incurred. This took place 
in n state of society not far advanced Lithcr in knowledge or free¬ 
dom* mud where whatever of government existed had always par¬ 
taken nf an arbitrary character. In England, which hm the 
reputation of being the meet ^Lightened country in the world, 
and which hu» bfig bounted of being one of the most free*—at a 
period which tome believe to be the most enlightened which even 
England over ean%—a measure precisely similar in all it* porta 
was in traduced by the govern merit. The police of a large prut 
of the metropolis. where, from various causes, the spirit of milt- 
nnce Is more alive than in die province*, was withdrawn from the 
management of the dtiiens, and undertaken by the government* 
The change not only invaded die right of Belf-guvenunfut. of 
which in thcee day* no much is said and written* but, hji in die 
former case* it woa attended by increased expense* At Bareilly 
the experiment gave ri-L- to insurrection and bloodshed ; la bn- 
don it wma effected, not, indeed, without murmurs, bat with 
retifibrnre so feeble as scnreoly to deserve the name. Here ti a 
problem for solution by political pbilu-aphy; hut dec which., 
perhaps, like many others, politico] philosophy will find too hard 
for its powers* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The complicated drama which is about to open chap. xxv. 
requires that attention should be earned fiaek to a 
period antecedent to the ureutrance of some of the 
events which formed the subject of the last chapter. 

When Lord Moira undertook the reins of govern¬ 
ment in India* the elements of commotion were 
almost everywhere prepared, and some favourable 
opportunity, or casual act of provocation, was only 
wanting to call them into operation. Among the 
causes which were likely to disturb the peace of 
the country were certain deferences between the 
Prifdiwn and the Gnicowar, for the settlement of 
which the former prince manifested a most extra¬ 
ordinary anxiety. This, however, was in perfect 
correspondence with the usual practices of native 
courts, of taking advantage of any change in the 
British government to press, with unwonted ear¬ 
nestness and pertinacity, every claim which they 
(Masses*, or pretend to poms, either upon that 
government or upon the states under it* pro- 
taction. 

The discussions between the Feishwa and the 
(uiicowor a rose partly out of the former connection 
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chap. xxv. between those princes; and the British government, 

bv the treaties concluded with both, was brand to 
■# 

arbitrate upon their dnima* A further ground of 
dispute was furnished by the Hn'imistancefl of Ah- 
mednbatL This district wsis divided between the 
Peishwft and the Guieowar; the former prince had 
"ranted a lease of hia share to the latter, and ar- 
mi laments had been made, under the sanction and 
Influence of the British government, calculated to 
promote the advancement of the country in prospe¬ 
rity and happiness. The success of those arrange¬ 
ments WBS, however, endangered by a desire ex¬ 
pressed by the Peishwn to resume his port inti of the 
territory. This was a result alike to be deprecated 
by the Guieovrar, the British government, and the 
i nil ah Lt ants of tin 1 district in question ; and it heeatuo 
necessary that endeavours should lie made to avert 
it. With these questions were mixed up others, 
connected with the IVishwaa interest in K a tty war; 
and altogether, the disputes were involved in much 
intricacy, while the olijects to which they related 
were of great delicacy and importance. 

Although the British government possessed the 
power of arbitration, it was obviously desirable that 
this authority should not lie exercised except in 
disc of absolute necessity; and that, Ixrforc calling it 
into operation, every opportunity should bo nffimled 
to the native powers of settling their differences by 
negotiation between themselves. Some attempts 
to effect this object were made by the Guicowar * 
vakeel at Poona, hut they were counteracted by the 
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Intrigues of ii person named Trimbuckjee Daingtm, chap.xxy. 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Peidiwo, and bad 
a personal interest in the determi tuition of one of 
the question* at issue,—the resumption of the 
Femhwsda direct authority in Ahmcdabad. 

Trimbuckjee Duingtla was one of those intriguing 
and fortunate adventurers naturally generated in 
the atmnsphfiro of a despotic court. Hi® origin wart 
low. and his earliest empluyment under tlik- Peishwn 
was that of a menial servant- Hi* dispo*itinn t how¬ 
ever, led him to watch for opportunities of raising 
his fortune, and he found thorn. On «-ime oecu- 
sin ns the means foil in his way of rendering ser¬ 
vices desired by his master, and he was not slow 
to improve the advantages be thus gained. Ho rose 
rapidly in bis sovereign's favour, mid ho successfully 
advanced his own influence, that at length, though 
tine office of first- minister was noinSmilh held by 
iinother, all substantial power wiw actually in the 
bands of Trinibuekjeo Dainglk. The British FE^i- 
dont at Poona at this time was tEu- 1 {uimimibk* 
Mnimtstnart El phiii stone.* Hi' formed and ex¬ 
pressed a most unfavourable opinion of this man, 
and the progress of event* proved that it was just. 

The effort* of the Guirowar's agent at Poona to 
effect an amicable arrangement being constantly 
frustrated by the machination* of the PeubwaV un¬ 
principled favourite, it wag deemed ad viable to make 

a, change in the person by whom the negotiation was 
* 

* Afterward* Gnwnmr of Hornbi,ytin prii ie h ed alike by his 
purJitiL-itl talrati aud his literary Arr^iSrptnciit*. 
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chap* X 7 LY to lx* coml tinted* Gnngadhur Shastry, the Cuion- 
wa/s principal minister, was a man of extraordinary 
talent and judgment. The services which lie had 
rendered to the Gnirairor state were pre-eminent. 
He had laboured strenuously to eradicate abase 
from every part of the government, and to bis exer¬ 
tions the rescue of the State from bankruptcy and 
ruin was mainly attributable- The talents, rank, 
and character of this individual seemed to point 
him out £U) the fittest person to conduct the nego¬ 
tiations with the PeJshwa, and by the advice of 
Captain Carnae,* who discerned and duly appre¬ 
ciated his merits, he was nominated to the perform¬ 
ance of that duty. 

IIis appointment was regarded by the prevailing 
party at Poona with dislike and apprehension, and, 
previously to his arrival, some frivolous objections 
were raised by the Feishwa to receiving him* Those 
wore removed by the British resident, and Gnitgad- 
iuir Shostry proceeded to the seat of his mission. 
Here intrigue and counteraction awaited his pru- 
eeediugs, A servant of a former do w an of the 
Gnieowar government, named Buudojee* was en¬ 
gaged In active attempts to frustrate the Sfaasfciy 4 
endeavours; lie had frequent interviews with the 
minister, and even went so far as to produce a 
letter, purporting to be from Futteh Sing, the ruler 
of the Gnieowar state, disavowing the mission- 

* Nflw Sir .lame? Hirett Cumae, Hurt.. during many yiutra 
a Direciur of tike En*t-India Company. and late Governor 
Bombay, 
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These proceeding* being cmxnmmcrtud to Captain 
Cumae, were by bim laid before Futteb Sing. The 
Guicowar prince explicitly ami entirely disavowed 
ilicnn nnd T in proof of his sincerity! entreated that 
im application might he made by the resident at 
Poona for the surrender of the person of the indi¬ 
vidual who had thus abused bis name. The appli¬ 
cation, however! was not made; the principal reason 
for refraining being the difficulty of adducing sttlS- 
eient evidence to justify such a demand- 
- Another active agent of intrigue was Uhugwnnt 
linw Guicowur P a relation of the sovereign whom 
Gimgadhur Shostry represented- Ho bad visited 
the Peishwa's territories under pretence of a pil¬ 
grimage, and, I>eing there, sought on interview with 
the sovereign, on the ground of being the bearer of 
letters to him. Against thin the British resident 
remonstrated, and at length obtained n promise 
from the Peishwa, that he would not see Bhugwunt. 
]Um without a previous communication of bis in¬ 
tent ion. 

The designs of this promoter of intrigue and 
division bad been penetrated by Captain Can me, 
who forthwith was commissioned by Putt eh Sing 
(ruicownr to request that the British government 
would take effectual means of averting the mis¬ 
chievous confer]uenres to be apprehended. In the 
meantime, however, the Peiflltwa bad violated the 
promise which be had given to the British resident, 
by receiving Bhugwunt How at a very full durbar, 
iu the presence of the accredited ministers of the 
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CHAP* XXV,. Guicowniv This breach of his word he end^svodrrf 
t/i excuse by alleging that the appearance of Bhug- 
wunt How at durbar bad not been sanctioned by 
him; the habitual conduct and feelings of the 
Peishwa. however, render it almost certain that this 
statement was false. 

With the view of testing the sincerity of the 
Guieowar prince, amt at the same time of enabling 
the British resident at Poona to encounter, with 
better effect, the mass of intrigue with which he 
was surrounded, Captain Canine hud been instructed 
to communicate to Futteh Sing the facts reported 
from Poona hy the resident, and to submit to tils 
highness the propriety of meeting the proceedings, 
in which his name had been surreptitiously used, by 
a disclaimer, framed in such a formal mid authori t>i- 
tive manner that it could Ire officially used at the 
durbar of Poona, Some reluctance was at first 
manifested to this; hut the objections of tlm prince 
were ultimately overcome by the address of the 
resident: the required document was given, and 
forwarded by the Bombay government to Poona. 

(iungadhur Sliastry hud hitherto received few 
marks of favour from the IVisliwa or lih minister, 
and his endeavours to arrange the matters in dispute 
hud been abortive. The Pefchwa refused to renew 
the lease of Ahmedahad-—on this point he was ex¬ 
plicit : on others, every sort of evasion, chicJUtery, 
and delay was employed to postpone the conclusion 
of the negotiation. Gungadhur Shastry was at 
length about to take his departure from Poona, 
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reliiiqui aliiug to the British government the task chat.xxv. 
*vliicb ii C - had laboured assiduously, but vain It, to 
perform, when a sudden change took place in the 
conduct of the Peishwa and his minister* which 
i ad mtod him to suspend the execution of his inten¬ 
tion. Both the master anti the servant began to 
iinikc an ostentatious display of kindly feeling* 
towards the Shnstry, and to appear anxious to atom- 
for their former hostility by the most extraordinary 
murks of esteem and confidence. Prospects of a 
, settlement of the disputed questions, ujion terms 
consistent with the interest of the Guicowor, wen- 
held out, and the greatest apparent cordiality was 
established between the Slmstry and bis former 
enemy, Tcimbuckjce. As a crowning mark of the 
Pcishwa's favour, he actually proposed a marriage 
between a female of his own family and the Shas- 
trv's! sen, and preparations were made for its cele¬ 
bration. 

The IVisluvn and his minister proceeded on a pil¬ 
grimage to Kosauck, and the Shostry accompanied 
them, During the jouriiey, report a that the Shoutry 
had been seized by Trimbuckjeo were extensively 
circulated at Poona, They wore disbelieved by the 
British resident, but so much jmius were taken to 
convince him that they lutd no foundation, os to 
excite in his mind considerable surprise. It has 
been stated that, at the period when Guiijpulhur 
Skas try and Triinbuckjee were associated on friendly 
terms, Jha latter avowed to the former that, before 
their reconciliation, he had been engaged in plans 
von, it. 2 c 
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CHAP.yxv. for his Msination. Tins avowal 

- edible, and if made, it is not easily to be traced to 

any rational motive. If intended as a parade of entire 
confidence, it wa» certainly a clumsy expedient, and 
Tfmdd seem quite as likely to put the Shnstry on bis 
guard ns to command his dependence un the good 
faith of one who did not hesitate to acknowledge 
having entertained such abominable designs. 

The Sliastry, though ho had formerly felt some 
apprehensions of treachery and violence, appears to 
have Wn divested, by the smoothness of the minn- 
ter, of every relic of such feeling*: they were again 
indeed roared, hut it was when too late. Another 
devotional journey was proposed, and the Shastry 
invited to accompany the Peishwa nut) the minister 
to Funder] 'ore. On this Oceanian, the Slia*tr/§ 
colleague, Bapp« Mryaul, a man of wury aud cir¬ 
cumspect character, was not permitted to at.com 
panv him, and his exclusion was attributed to the 
influence of Trimhuckjee. At his desire, abn, the 
S! mstiy consented to leave most of bis attendants at 
Poona. 

a. n, isis. The visit to Punderpore took place in July, 1 

On the 14th of that month the Shastry went to an 
entertainment; on his return ho complained of 
fever, and desired that if any persons came to re¬ 
quest his presence at the temple, they might he told 
that he was ill. In about half an hour after his re 
turn, a messenger from Trimbuckjee came to re¬ 
quest him to join that person in his devotions: but 
wbh told that the Shnstry was unwell, and wnuW 


JwiTfsn empire in inula- 

" ot gf, nut, A second messenger arrived, short It nfur.xxv. 
after * to ac<]urtint tlie Shustiy that the Peiahwa was 
to go to the temple the nest morning. and that he 
ought to take advantage of the interval and attend 
pmyers; but not to bring many attendants with 
him. He at ill declined. Soon after the receipt of 
the second message, two of his friends left him and 
proceeded to the great temple. Here they met 
Trimbnckjec, wfjn lamented the refusal of the 
Shastry to come to pmyen*, and entreated them to 
use their influence to change his determination. 

One of them returned, and told the Sbostry what 
had occurred: but be still pleaded illness as a 
reason for non-compliance. Reflecting, however, 
that his refusal to join in the devotions of the 
temple, after these various messages, might appear 
strange in the eyes of Trimbnckjec, he nt length 
agreed to go. 

As lie ftossed along* one of bia attendants beard 
si until in the enowd nsk, ** Winch is the ShnstryT 
and another reply, « He wlm wears the necklace;" 
hut not thinking the inquiry of any importance, he 
paid no attention either to the person asking the 
question, or to him lvho made the answer. The 
Shastry entered the temple, performed his devotions, 
ami after remaining a few minutes in conversation 
with Trim hurtsjee Iks inglia, returned towards the 
honse which he occupied. He advanced but a short 
distance from the temple, when three men came 
running.behind him, and a* if clearing the road for 
some person of distinction, calling nut, u Make way f 

2 r 2 
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CHAJ . xxv. makeway!" Tbeir left hand, were ft ded "P »" 
— cloths, and each of them, in his right hand, bore 
what seemed to be a twisted cloth, such as appears 
to 1* commonly used for striking persons m a crowd, 
to make them stand aside. One of them struck the 
Sbartry a violent blow with the cloth, and it was 
then discovered that he had o sword in his hand; 
another seized him by the hrdr and threw him down 5 
and, whilst in the act of falling, a third ruffian cut 
him on the head. Three of the Stmstry's attendants 
remained with their master; hut two more assassins 
mailing from the front, the whole of them were 
wounded and disabled. The rest of the Shustiy s 
friends and folio were, who do not appear to have 
been blest with any large shore of personal intre¬ 
pidity, ran away, leaving him in the hands of his 
murderers. Being thus at liberty to complete their 
bloody work, they mangled tho unhappy man m » 
dreadful manner, and then departed; one of them 
exclaiming, in the Mnhrattn language, M < hiiv 
tmw finished him-" 

Three of the Shnstry’s people had remained at 
the temple, in attendance upon one of his suite. 
As they approached the spot where the murder had 
been committed, they saw live men, with naked 
swords, running towards the temple. This alartnt< 
them, but not being aware of wlmt hud happens, 
they made their way as quietly as possible to the 
Sbastry's house; not finding him there, they n - 
turned to the road, where they discovered his body 

cut to pieces. 
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T(ip British resident Ijmi accompanied the Peishwa chap, xxv 
tn Nassuck, but, understanding that his attendance — 
ut PumJerporc would not be acceptably he had, on 
the departure of the devotees for that place, pro- 
eeeded to Ellora. There he learned the horrible 
events which had marked the devotional expedition 
of the Peishwa, to whom lie forthwith eotnmuni- 
cated his intention of immediately returning’ to 
I oona, erdling on him, at the same time, to take 
measures for discovering nnd bringing to justice the 
murderers of the Shostiy. Captain Pot linger, the 
assistant, who had been left at Poona, woe instructed 
to provide for the safety of the surviving parties 
connected with the Boroda mission; and in cose of 
necessity, he was to invite them to encamp in the 
neighbourhood of the British residency. 

The demands of Mr. Elphiustone were unheeded ; 
and the representations nf the Shastrv's followers^ 
of course, met with no better success. The day 
after the murder some of the ShasttVa attendants 
waited of I Tritnbuekjec, and urged that it behoved 
him, alike as the friend of the deceased and minister 
of the Peishwa, to institute an active inquiry. He 
received them with great civility, but said that he 
had no due to guide him in tracing the crimi¬ 
nals, and that the Shastry was wrong to venture 
abroad without fifty or a hundred attendants. It 
was answered, that the Shastiy considered himself 
among friends ; that it was not usual to bring manv 
people on such occasions ■ mid, with regard to the 
want of murks by which to tract- the perpetrator* »f 
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CHAP xxv the crime, they observed, that th« wore 

the dress of the Carnatic, unci that Trimbuckj.* 
well knew who were the Shnfltry a enemies. To 
tlii* the minister rcjilied by an appeal to that power, 
whore agency is so universally recognized in the 
East. He naked, “ How could T avert what fate 
lias decreed?" And, having thus removed the 
transaction beyond the sphere of human responsi¬ 
bility, he consoled the Shastry’s followers by assur¬ 
ing them that, now their protector was gone, they 
must depend upon thenwnlvea; graciously adding, 
however, that he would do what he could for them. 
On the following day the Shastry’s followers ob¬ 
tained permission to return to 1 \>on&. hut it was 
intimated to them, that they need not trouble them¬ 
selves to attend any more, either upon Trunlmckjee 
or the Feishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British resi¬ 
dent did not products any serious investigation into 
the circumstances of this murder, they were suffi¬ 
cient to induce Trimbuckjcc and tits sovereign to 
take extraordinary measures for their own safety. 
Before Lke murder, indeed, the Peishwahad adopted 
*u>Tue unusual precautions. New troops were mire'd- 
additional guards were posted round his house, ami. 
contrary to his usual practice, his progress was 
attended hy a large body of armed men. After the 
murder there precautions were redoubled. 

The Fetish wa returned tit Poona, hut his entry 
was marked by symptoms of anxiety and fear. Hi* 
approach was not preceded by’ any notice; hi 1 
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arrived in a close palanquin, and won not met by chap, xxv, 

anj of bis chiefs. The day of his arrival was a 

frreat festival, on which thousands of brahmins wen' 

accustomed to attend, to receive his alms. He 

never before /idled to he present at the dispensation; 

hut, on this occasion, bo did not Rpjtear. At night 

strong guards were ported, not only at the palace, 

but at the house of Trimbuckjee. Subsequently, 

the levies of now troops, and the concentration of 

military force in the vicinity of Poona, continued ; 

uml every movement manifested district and alarm. 

Soon after the Peiahwa’s return the British 
resident requested an audience j tliis, on various 
pretexts, was evaded. After much difficulty, Mr. 
Elphinstone succeeded in conveying to the IVishwa 
a paper, containing a direct charge against Tlim¬ 
beck jee, am] demanding bis arrest, as well as that 
of Llhugwunt Row and Fhmdojec, the two per- 
stms who Imd so anxiously endeavoured to under¬ 
mine and counteract the labours of Gungiullmr 
Slwstiy. In this paper, the resident, after stating 
ihu anxiety he had felt For an interview, expressed 
his surprise that no inquiry had been made into the 
circumstances of the Sim try's assassination. The 
J’eishwRs pride and feelings were, however, respect¬ 
ed, by averting the imputation of neglect and guilt 
from him, and costing it ujHin those whose duty it 
was to have informed his highness of the facts; n 
duty which, it was assumed, they had omitted to 
perform; and to this omission was attributed the 
forbearance of the prince from those measures. 
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xxv. which were necessary to uphold the character of 
" his government, and which, the resident took for 
gmtiled, were in accordance not 1m with bin incli¬ 
nations than with his duty. The Peishwa was in¬ 
formed that the public voice had been unanimous in 
accusing Trimbuckjee as the instigator of tbe crime, 
the facts of the murder, and of tbe ministers con- 
duet after its perpetration, were recapitulated5 tbe 
necessity of the arrest of Trimbuckjee, in order that 
witnesses might not l*e deterred from coming for¬ 
ward by the terror of his power ami influence, was 
urged; and the paper terminated by distinctly ap¬ 
prizing the Peishwa, that all communication with 
the British government most be suspended until its 
demand upon this point should be satisfied. 

The propriety of this remonstrance, and of the 
tone which it assumed, is unquestionable. An atro¬ 
cious crime had been committed, and its victim was 
the chief minister of a state in alliance with the 
British government t be had, moreover, entered the 
Pcishwn’s dominions at the request of Lliat govern¬ 
ment, and under the shield of its protection and 
guarantee. This circumstance rendered it impera¬ 
tive upon the British authorities to take the most 
decisive measures to secure the detection and 
punishment of the criminals. It was demanded in 
vindication of the national honour, which would 
have Iwen tarnished bv abstinence from tbe per¬ 
formance of bo obvious a duty, or even by delay of 
hesitation in undertaking it. 

The Peishwa uuw felt thm, to preserve appear- 
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anew, it was n wesmj to do something; but up ch \f xx\l 
poorance being his only object, be revived Hint it 
should be as little ils posable, A day or two niter 
the delivery of the paper, the resident received a 
message, assuring Kiim that it had been perused 
with the fullest attention, and that the Peishwa bad 
Liken certain proceedings in eomei|uence_ These 
steps were, however, very liusatisfurtory, The two 
minor agents Uhugwimt Row and Bundojee, bad 
been [placed under restraint, but the grand compU 
nitor, Trimbnckjee, remained at large, and had ac¬ 
tually tho custody of bis alleged coadjutors in crime; 
the guards placed over their houses belonged to 
Trimbuekjee. Further evidence was afforded of the 
in sincere and deceptive character of Lb esc proceed¬ 
ings, by the diet of an interview having taken place 
between Trimbuckjee and Uundujee on th& pre¬ 
ceding night. 

The charge against Trimhuckjee could not be 
aJtogether passed over in the IVisInva*s message i 
bul nothing explicit was stated with regard in it; 
an explanation In ing promised through n certain 
native agent of the British residency, whom the 
minister requited to be sent to him, This agent 
W1B incapacitated by age and infirmities, ami ano- 
tlier was consequently sent. To him a long message 
w as delivered, compounded of professions of attach¬ 
ment to the British government* and a denial of 
the j^uilt of Triuibuckjeo; the latter being accom- 
pnuiod bv all nlfer to arrest him immediately if Ins 
guilt were proved (w hich* while lie remained at large. 
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ciiAP.sxv, was obviously next to impossible!; and a promise 
to consider the establishment of the tnith of his 
hliving sent invitations tu the Shastrv l<> come to 
the temple with ;i few attendants, us suffinient evi¬ 
dence of guilt. To this Mr. Elphiustono replied, 
l>v repeating that he was prepared to to aka good his 
charges; by reiterating his call for the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee; anti by warning the Pcishwa of the 
danger in which he placed ids alliance with the 
British government, by a perseverance ill the course 
which he had hitherto adopted. 

The grounds of suspicion agaiuht Trimbuckjee 
were, indeed, too strong to be overlooked. His 
anxiety for the Sluistry’s attendance in the temple 
on the night of the murder, and the pains he 
took to induce him to overcome the reluctance 
which ho felt to leaving his house—his expressed 
desire that the Shastry should be accompanied by 
Few attendants, and tlie blame which, after the 
murder, be cast upon him, for lint 1 icing provided 
with a greater number—the impunity nf the mur¬ 
derers, in u place surrounded by the l’cishwas 
guards, and the omission of all endeavours to trace 
them, or to ascertain their persons and motives— 
the fact, of no measures being taken to arrest 
Bhngwmu Row and Bundpjce, on whom strong sus¬ 
picion alighted, till pressed by the British resident 
these, with many other minor circumstances, com* 
bitted with the profligate character of Trimbuckjee. 
and hi;' funner notorious hostility to the Shustry, 
tended to lix upon the minister the guilt of the 
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atrocious crime, by which the Peisbwa's territo- chap. 
ries hurl been disgraced and the British grivcrn- 
incnt insulted* The suspicion, indeed, extended 
further and higher; it ascended through the scr- 
vant to the sovereign: hut ns it wns impossible to 
reach the I otter without measures of positive hos¬ 
tility, the effect of which might not be confined to 
Poona, but might possibly light up the flames of 
war through a large portion of India, it was deemed 
advisable, on the principles of expediency, to suf¬ 
fer the guilty sovereign to escape the doom he 
merited, and to be content with the surrender of 
Ids instrument. 

The Pdshwn, however, continued to refuse this 
act rtf justice. He required the arrest of Trim- 
bnebjeo to be preceded by an investigation into 
the charges; a mode of proceeding nowhere adopted, 

where the grounds of suspicion are so strong and 
the imputed crime of bu deep a dye, and one which 
he know must be ineffectual, from the ample means 
which the minister of 11 despotic sovereign must 
posses*, while he continues in the enjoyment of 
freedom and power, to silence the voices of nil who 
may be disposed to accuse him. The arrest of 
Trimbuekjee was, therefore, nil indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to a fair or effectual investigation; and by 
consenting to enter on an inquiry without it, the 
resident would only have ensured to on atrocious 
criminal the benefit of a public exculpation. The 
PeUhwa would not admit this; he appeared deter- 
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< hap. xxv, hi inod to make common cause with hi? iavnurite* 
and to stand or fall with him. 

Triiiibuckjee had not only been a supple agent 
in the political intrigues of the Feisliwia hut nI*o 
the active and ready promoter of the licentious and 
degrading pleasures in which a large portion of that 
prince's life was spent. He had been found a use¬ 
ful instrument for effecting any purpose, however 
base or wicked, to which his master called him. 
Nothing disgusted him by its vileness J nothing de¬ 
terred hi in by its atrocity. Whether as the experi¬ 
enced purveyor to sensual indulgence; thu adept in 
intrigue and chicanery ; or* lastly, the unscrupulous 
villain* to whom murder was hut one among various 
means of accomplishing a desired end, he could not 
he spared; and the Petahwa might* moreover, ap¬ 
prehend danger to himself from the discoveries 
which hope or fear might induce Trimbuekjee to 
make. The wildest and most dangerous schemes 
were* therefore* sought to secure impunity to the 
favourite. It was even proposed that he should quit 
Poona and excite a feigned reljelikmi in which, 
while ostensibly assailing the authority of the IVUh- 
wft, lie was to receive his secret support. Insane 
was this scheme, some preparations were made tor 
currying it into effect. At other times* various 
modes of compromise were offered ; but nil these the 
resident* with proper firmness, and a just souse of 
what wmls duo to his country* rejected 

Some commotions at Hyderabad inspired the au- 
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1 ho cities at Poona with still greater confidence', chap. xxv. 
Subterfuge and compromise then gave way to Ijjjl- 
gMttgo and conduct approaching to defiance. It 
was determined that no concession should be made 
to the representations of the British resident ; that 
Trimbuckjee should remain at liberty, at court, and 
in office, and that all demands for his punishment 
should be resisted. The tone assumed was that of 
menace and hostility, and the proceedings of (hi* 
ronrr corresponded with its language. 

- The resident had some time previously remon¬ 
strated against the concentration of the troops at 
1'ootrn; but the sole effect was to remove the ren¬ 
dezvous to twenty or twenty-five miles from the 
city. Recruiting still went on, and the assemblage 
of troops, combined with the altered tone of the 
durbar, at length rendered it necessary' for the resi¬ 
dent to take corresponding measures. The sanction 
of the governor-general to the course to which his 
own conviction Ted enabled him to pursue it with 
the greater confidence. He once more warned the 
Peiahwa of the precipice on which lie stood, and, 
pointing oiit the inevitable consequences of the con¬ 
tinuance of liis blind protection of his guilty minis¬ 
ter, nsttored him that the British government would 
not desist from demanding Ids surrender. The firm 
and decisive conduct of the resident diffused some 
alarm among those opposed to him. A long con¬ 
sultation ensued between the Peishwa and sonic of 
his more powerful followers, and the result was 
coni in uni rat ed in a message to Mr. El phin stone. 
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ciTAP.xxv. The proposal which emanated from the deliberations 
of this conclave was, that Trimbttckjee should he 
imprisoned, on certain conditions. These conditions 
were three in number:—the British government 
was not to demand the capital punishment of Trim- 
buckjee, nor his surrender to its own officer, nor 
any further inquiry into the transaction* In the 
meantime, Trimtnirkjee, after mi interview with the 
Peishwu, mid to he of a very friendly character, was 
sent off to Wassontghiir, a hill-fort near Sattarali* 
The conditions attempted to lw? forced im the re-* 
si dent were of course rejected, and an unqualified 
surrender of Trimbuckjee to the British govern¬ 
ment insisted cm; but a private intimation was con- 
Toyed to the acting minister of the Pcisbwa that, 
after the prisoner was in British custody, no further 
inquiry would take place. The propriety of this 
promise seems open to question. It hud the ap¬ 
pearance of a relaxation in the terms which the 
British resident had laid down, and to which he 
professed tenaciously to adhere. If the British go¬ 
vernment* satisfied with the possession of the person 
of Trimbuekjee, were willing to forego inquiry, stif! 
it could scarcely be prudent to bind itself to this 
course by a promise. The dread of such an inquiry 
might have had a salutary effect upon the councils 
and conduct of the Feishwn, if it were lawful in 
such a case to abstain from following out the demand? 
of justice* hut it may be doubted, whether it was 
either right or expedient to suffer so atrocious a cri¬ 
minal to escape with m severer punishment than 
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personal restraint. The fear of inculpating the ciiap.xxv, 
I Visit wo, whom it was thought advisable to excuse, 
tnight be one motive for refraining from inquirr; 
hut it is not likely that any very decisive marks of 
guilt would have Ijoen affixed to the jierson of a 
powerful prince; am], at all events, the common 
rale, which exempts sovereigns from personal ro- 
Bponsihility, hut punishes their agents and instru¬ 
ments, might have Itcen his protection. The (ini- 
fowar prince, too, had, under the eiministanccs. nil 
.undoubted right to expect inquiry, amL, on convio 
thin, the severest punishment of the criminal. Public 
justice and public decency urged the same demands. 

If Trimhuckjee were innocent, he ought not to have 
been condom nod to j icrpetunl onnti dement; he ought 
not to have been subjected to restraint for any longer 
period than was necessary to establish the fact of his 
innocence. On the other hand, if lie were guilty, 
he had no claim to escape the fearful sentence which 
heaven, and natural feeling, and human law, have 
alike [lassed upon the ah odder of innocent blood, 

Snell a compromise bare the character of a sacrifice 
of right to expediency—the expediency itself being 
doubtful. 

Passing over this error, the conduct of the resi¬ 
dent was most firm and judicious. Me con tinned to 
enforce the claims of the British government to the 
custody of Trimbuckjee, and the fears of the Peishwn 
at length yielded what the sense of justice would 
never hip'e extorted from him. The prisoner was 
removed from Wassiintghnr to Poona, and there 
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cBA^sxy* delivered nvcr to a rlptadnnciit of 13rdti h-Ii troops^ 
from thence he wjus coorlueted to Bombay, 'with 
Bhugwvnt Row and Btmdojee* who were to lie giv^n 
up to the Gnicowar government. On his arrival, 
Trimbuctjee was placed in strict confinement in the 
Fort of Tannalu* 

* The nit of gowxunient, eu* practised in the pHtSve stntea of 
ike E&at, consists of little mme tbim tt serie* nf efforts to com- 
j lW HJH-h Fcbsnm of dizemeut* and to evade the mtti*- 

funtion of just claimR—iiiti'igfue and artifice for the pint 
furnishing the mean*. varied, however, when deemed necessary, 
by acts of open violence. Native rulers rarrly appear to es¬ 
teem the fulfilment of a contract as n ihlra^ even to he thought 
of, except ah ft reluctant concewicm to stem necessity : obligft* 
dons are ammtkd, by those wlm have consented to incur them, 
with a levity idtogetber fctftofllfl dung to those nccuitrmed only to 
European modes of thought. The limits of pc?wer are regarded 
na the limits alike of demand and of relent urn, Nowhere if mars 
univerealJy prevalent thnt stun riuni nf muridity, as convenient as 
it is venerable, which dedans 

“ Tlhut they ihciiiEd take who hnTe the pftwef , 

And H.1.7 ibuldkK!|. vthacMitJ* 

Wlintcrer is coveted is tftken, if ffltan3 capture bp suffi¬ 
cient: whatever is pobMBsed U parted with only to vupufar fan* 
of superior cunning! mid it *eems a recognued principle, duct 
euutracEs cue to be obwrrcd but just 10 W m the oWtvmu* 
is eonvrment, The fhroily of Gtangadhur Shaatiy vcrc destined 
te ntf jini an e^cmpUficntioii of this* as well as of the li^ar^'iE 
diameter of courtly gratitude. In cousiilfi,ration af the sernee? 
of Gungndhur Shnatry, services recognised alike by Briiiih miH 
native tegtimnav, a nnnjgfipi or provision, ™ iftftdo for hi* 
family, to the amount of sixty thousand rupees annually. ^ L * 
was the net of tlie durbar of Borodin, and it smcct .naively * S T H 
proved by the British rahknt by the Bombay government, and 
by the authorities at hocus* It wan beyond flli doubt that lh* 
tympany's government intended to gsiartuitee: this. ilbwiMt. 
Imr, from some cause, this fataitwo was mi ratified by any for- 
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The murder of Gungndhur Shastry wax not oji chap, xxv 
isolated act of villanj, atrocious in its character, 
but uuim]iortant in its oflferts ; on the contrary, it 
was the source and origin of eomo of the greatest 
I political change# which the modem history of India 

mat instrument, oiul the oppcrtunity this afforded of evTirfiTif an 
engi|cnuuit wns too tmptmg for native cupidity to resist* Neit 
to tte almost invurinble fleoompfinimefll of hud ftntin one of die 
cimmcterktto distinctions of a native guveramenL la the 
prevalence of pecuniary embareaMniEnE. TliLfi mark of co-ste wiin 
by thn Guicowar state. Hud in seckbig not unwisely 
. to reduce its expenditure. it occerred to those uu whom the work 
of retrcochcDeTit devolved, that the ahnwances to the Ihmily ot 
GimgadhuT Shortly would bear tins operation of poring down. 

That useful Rod valued servant of the state had been dead eemal 
y hja is r Hod the memory of bis Hcrriees wns. it appears. rapidly 
following him. Another prince had succeeded; retrenchment 
t™ calkd far. and a portion of the wrmmwk of the Shastry s 
family ttfta withdrawn, for such nUnged reasons ^ men always 
hove at hand, for justifying tlmt courw to which their mbs to- 
idlne. It was pretended that the Guicwor state wai not bound 
tii pay any thmg beyond what its rules might deem due to tin 
merits of the claimants; that the British srotemnwnt had not 
gunnnitecd the payment? end* further* that the sons of the 
Shastry had been guilty of arts which incurred the jnst di*pka- 
sure of their sovereign. The charge* ujkui which the latter alle* 
pation was founded were altogether fmoluus; and the intention 
of both the British and the Gmcuwar governments vm too well 
known Id enable the other ground* of defence tn be suceeaafully 
maintained. The a^ved parties appealed to the justice of thu 
Bombay government, and ita opininn was expressed m their 
favour. The deductiona were, however, still persisted to, and the 
arrears it length amounted to a large mm. The Earl of l lore, 
while at the bend of the Bombay government, interfered no their 
bebaif, but his interforenca wrw iticl by the Guieowar with Ori¬ 
ental obstinacy. This state of tiling could not be w&md to 
continue without u ecrnipromlw of the national character, and it 
was* at. length, determioeil irojHjratively tn demand both the pay- 
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xzjcv. preflanla to notice* It >vjU hereafter appear, that 
the perfidious conduct of the PeiHliwa was the open¬ 
ing of tlie fountains of strife and bitterness* the 
waters of which flowed forth in a deluge of ruin 
oTer \m own dominions and those of his associates : 
but the espositiou of these effects must be deferred, 
to make way for the relation of other events which 
claim precedence in order of time. 

Mention has been incidentally made of persons 
called Pituhirries occasionally found in the service 
of belligerent chiefs; and* as they ure now about to. 
occupy a more important place in the field of Indian 
polities tiian has hitherto been assigned them, is, 
becomes iiacep&xy to mahe home reference to their 
character and origin. In every cmrmtfj t at what¬ 
ever point of civilization it may have arrived, some 
are found who t ^ptpdled either by want or depravity, 
sock a, subsistence from sources less painful and less 
honourable than id sour. In every country, at some 
period of its history, u vast number of persons have 
supported themsejypp by open plunder’—have fob 
lowed no other ncd^Hkg^ind have not even pre¬ 
tended to follow any other^^Jic time during which 
this state of things prevails maV^jMongcr or shorter, 
and its duration will he determined by a great variety 
of circumstances; but tn a certain stage of society, 

muiit of thu ajtc^na, und the yuDctual ftifcKargc iii future uf thir 
full mmoimt of the ttipulaced ia*wi;ntf£jjfr r Tkia PLrrtiiigCTntjnt the 
Ui>mlja,v ^uvenimcot happily pos&egFcd the menus of cubbing, 
in rua sequence of their collectm*; cFrtjun tribute* if* account 
of the Giikuwtr. 
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it will «s inevitably occur - **« - 

under certain conditions of the naiiim e L,n(?1k ' 

A jjrciit deni of wonder bns been spent upon Hu 
diameter and conduct of tbe Pitnlamcs: then:-si cm^ 
however, mite p«md for any very cap,™. 
of such a feeling, and a hrp portion „ 

Ixrtbly to be MOffoed to tbe uuttfual name bj 
these adventurers are descried * 

They -ere. in truth, except on account nf tt*r 

nun.Wra, a very .—*«—* “ 

. Active ami enterprising al.no»l heyond WW. •*"' 
wk-ked to Uie Tull meanom vrl,ich *>■“ a" 1 ’' 1 
Inver of horror eon desire. tl«ir adventures and th«r 
Xo worn undignified V any of «ht* ■£» 
SLw. of our nature, nhieh hav. ■—*£ 
M a deceptive glory over action. «£****» 

- Jkc " 
Z2S1TK. Pindarrie. liven mutual«- 
n i,-, eften the cole eouohliug -juality " Li 1 

SSL he P—- ~ T "h°a" 
rather darted, upon h.s netmia witn 1 . 

• »-* 

j«‘= V tnu ^ ° vvhn vonjd hear of die cdti- 

^ in T^/wIZut any citmr,olin^ «■»**■ im^inc 

vmtort of tht Kilt witiiou J _ cbanrtCT of pmoa* 

tbitt there ta -oinettong: ™ 3 P . ^ Mt*md «*ra to to**** 1 * 

dcjtlgnatd RV°**; *" thanii exl>WB««lbj‘ ^ humll,er 

t™™*yUablM Cta* «®* ™ F .J ^ soihe- 

ft*-*- bar* in d* £3* they 

timea «TBn#d> stutomen. ncquiwd P™ 
bin) hut ulemlcf clujnrt. 

2v»2 
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chap. nv, c^ftsinly never equalled by any regular force; but, 
unfortunately for the romantic colouring of his 
character, ho manifested equal or even greater nla- 
crity in flight. No troops in the history of the 
world ever displayed such proficiency in the art of 
running away; and to this, their strong point, they 
invariably resorted if attacked. " They avoid fight¬ 
ing," said one who hud carefully studied their dia¬ 
meter and habits,* “ for they come to plunder, not 
to fight * Other combatants seek to overcome their 
adversary ; the Pindarries were only anxious to get ■ 
out of his way. Call these persons freebooters, 
banditti, or by any name to which the car is accus¬ 
tomed, and the mystery which bus been attached to 
them vanishes. They were mean and cowardly 
thieves, engendered by a vicious and diseased state 
of society. To repress them was a duty imperative 
upon the British government, and it was no less so 
to take effectual measures to guard against a new 
race of robbers being called forth in their place. 

The etymology of the term Pindatric has given 
rise to much and fruitless discussion. By some it 
has been traced to an ancient Itimlee word, meaning 
* plunder;’ and if this be not a just derivation, it is 
at least a very appropriate one. The first mention 
of these persons in history has been sometimes said 
to occur in the latter part of tire seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; at others, in the beginning of the eighteenth ; 
a point of little moment, since it relates merely to 

* Captain Svdciilinm, in a Memorninisim <111 tbe Pindnnrie*. 
drawn up in 1809, 
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I nanic F as it cannot be doubted that India con- chap, xxv* 
turned within its simple bounilaries a 'wqyj plentiful 
supply of robbers, even at periods much earlier than 
either of the dates which have been mentioned. 

The native princes of India have never been very 
scrupulous as to the mt'uns of accomplishing their 
purposes, and though not only high feeling hut even 
sound policy would have led to the rejection of the 
services of the Findarrire, they were, in various in¬ 
stances, retained by what were regarded as regular 
♦ governments. The services which they rendered 
were all of one description—they consisted in 
crippling the enemy of their employers by plunder¬ 
ing his baggage or his convoy*— driving off cattle 
from the vicinity of his camp, arid desolating the 
country from which his supplies were to lie drawn. 

The terms upon which their assistance was afforded 
are not so easily ascertainable. It is probable that 
they varied ; perhaps they were rarely fixed with 
much precision, and it may be safely believed that 
the measure of Pimtorric remuneration was decided 
bv the degree of ability to acquire and to retain. 

In some cases a trifling sum might Ik allowed by 
the government under which they served for each 
horseman employed, but plunder invariably formed 
the chief, if nut the sole, source of their reward. 

Hut whatever the engagements between the Piu- 
darrics and the governments by whom they were 
retained, it is stated on competent authority, that 
they tffero observed with just such a measure of 
R oo<l faith as might have been expected. It was 
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chap- xsv, not uncommon. Recording to Caption Sydenham, for 
the Fmdamw to mb the government which they 
served; “ ami, on the other hand,'* he ad da, “ the 
government seldom loses an opportunity of extorting 
from them money under false pretences. * lhi« is 
precisely the state of things which those acquainted 
with the character of the Pindsirries and their mas¬ 
ters would have anticipated. 

These marauders received especial marks of 
favour and encouragement from Holkar and Scin» 
tliiL Holkar bestowed upon one of their chiefs a 
golden flag. This gave tho Pjndames a sort of 
rank among the Mahrattas, hut effected no change 
in their habits or character. Gurdee Khan, the 
fortunate receiver of this distinction, remained 
during his life attached to the armies of his pa¬ 
tron : and notwithstanding the command subse¬ 
quently [jassed from his family, that body of 1‘iu- 
darrtes continued faithful to 1 [ulkar. But, though 
entertained and encouraged, they were regarded 
with contempt. Community of feeling and of juir- 
posc did not secure the respect of the Mahrattas 
for those who were hut one grade below the nisei ves 
in the moral scale. The I’itidanies always encamped 
apart from the rest of tiie army, and their chiefs 
were never allowed to sit in the presence of the 
prince. 

A younger brother of Gurdee Khan, named Shah 
Hay Khan, attached himself to the service of Scin~ 
dia. He left two sons, Hera and Bumm, each of 

■ iictttr iLCCom (Kiel v iuji MeiaornditluJi'i, nt siijnn- 
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whom attained as much celebrity ns can be sup- chap_xxv. 
pnsed to surround the character of a robber chief¬ 
tain. Quitting the service of Scindia, these adven¬ 
turous persona proceeded to Malwa, and, having 
encamped at Bomiah, with about five thousand fol- 
loweis. they made an overture to the government of 
lihopat to invade and lay waste the territories of 
Nugpore, with which state it was at war. Thu offer 
was declined, an act of forbearance which lias been 
ascribed to fear. Nothing disheartened by the re- 
fusa], the Pindar rie leaders proceeded to Nogpom 
where they were graciously received. Their visit 
was a matter of business. Their offer, to accom¬ 
modate the state of Bhopal by the plunder of Nag- 
pore. having been rejected, they now made to Nag- 
pore a Hke tender of their services for ravaging 
Bhopal. They found the ruler of Nagpore nothing 
loath; and, being able and experienced workmen, 
they executed his order so effectually, that, at the 
distance of twenty-five years, Sir John Malcolm 
represents Bhopal as not then recovered from the 
effects of their visitation. Their zeal and efficiency, 
however, met with a most ungrateful return. The 
Rajah of Nagpore, though glad of an opportunity of 
inflicting a vital injury upon an enemy, wob too con¬ 
scientious to allow such unprincipled persons os the 
Pindarrics to retain the fruits of their labours. On 
the return of these faithful instruments of b» will 
to his capital, be very unceremoniously surrounded 
their car ftp, plundered them of idl the moveables ot 
which they had plundered the unhappy inhabitant* 
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chap. xxv. not uncommon, according to Captain Sydenham, for 
the Fin dairies to rob the government vhfch they 
served; H and, on the other hand” ho adds, “ the 
government seldom loses an opportunity ot extorting 
from them money under false pretences. * Thin in 
precisely the state of things which those acquainted 
with the character of the Pindames and their mas¬ 
ters would have anticipated. 

These maraud era received especial murks of 
favour and encouragement from Golkar and Scin* 
din Holkar bestowed upon ono of their chiefs a 
golden flag. This gave the l J indairie« a sort of 
rank among the Mahrattas, but effected no change 
in their habits or character, Gurdee Khali, tbu 
fortunate receiver of this distinction, remained 
during bis life attached to the armies of his pa¬ 
tron: arid notwithstanding the command subse¬ 
quently passed from his family, that body ol 1 ill— 
dairies continued faithful to Holkar. Put, though 
entertained and encouraged, they were regarded 
with contempt. Cornniunity of feeling and of pur¬ 
pose did not secure the respect of the Mahrattas 
for those who were but one grade below themselves 
in the moral scale. The Piudarries always encamped 
opart from the rest of the army, and their chiefs 
were never allowed to sit in the presence of the 
prince. 

A younger brother of Outline Khan, named Shah 
Hity Khan, attached himself to the service of Scin- 
diu. He left two eons, Hera and Burma, 'each of 
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whom attained as much celebrity as can be nap- cu.ur 
pored to surround the diameter of a robber chief¬ 
tain. Quitting the service of Scindia, these adven¬ 
turous persona proceeded to M fdwa, and, having 
encamped at Bemioh, with about five thousand fol¬ 
lowers, they made an overture to the government of 
lUiopal to invade and lay waste the territories of 
fogpore, with which state it was at war. The offer 
was declined, an act of forbearance which bas been 
ascribed to fear. Nothing disheartened by the rc- 
foBa]. the Pmdarric leaders proceeded to Nogpore, 
where they were graciously received, 1 litdr vi-,it 
wan a matter of business. Their offer, to accom¬ 
modate the state of Bhopal by the plunder of Nog- 
pore. having been rejected, they now made to Nag- 
pore a like tender of their services for ravaging 
Rbopul. They found the ruler of Nagpore nothing 
loath; and, being able and experienced workmen, 
they executed his order so effectually, that, at the 
distance of twenty-five yeans Sir John Malcolm 
represents Bhopal as not then recovered from tl.e 
effects of tlicir visitation. Their zeal and efficiency, 
however, met with a most ungrateful return. The 
itajali of Nngpore, though glad of an opportunity of 
inflicting a vital injury upon an enemy, was ton con¬ 
scientious to allow such unprincipled persons as the 
FindorrieB to retain the fruits of their klsoura. On 
the return of these faithful instruments of his will 
to his capital, he very unceremoniously surrounded 
their caifip, plundered them of all the moveables of 
which they bad plundered the unhappy inhabitants 
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xxv. of Bhopal, and seized Bumin, one of their chiefs: 
Hera, the other commander, fled. 

A noted lender union" the Fin dairies tstuj Knr- 
reem Khan. He at one period, an humble 

follower of Burma and Hera, with a force of five or 
six hundred men. On the apprehension of Burma, 
he fled from Nagpore and joined Dowlut How 
Seindim who was then preparing to attack the 
Nizam. In the campaign which followed he gained 
an immense booty, ami his experience at Nagporo 
warned him to take can? of it. To secure this end, 
a retreat appeared to him advisable x he, accordingly, 
abandoned Scindiae army in the Deccan, and want 
to Central India, to offer liis services to Jeswwit 
Row Holkar. This prince shewed no reluctance to 
receive and employ the fugitive: but the mind of 
the latter was still uneasy nn account of his much- 
valued wealth ; and not feeling it quite safe in the 
custody nf Jeswunt. Row, he at once withdrew his 
folio were and himself, and opened a double nego¬ 
tiation with Ilia former master, Scindia, and with 
Ameer Khan, whose character was about on a level 
with his own in point of respectability, while his 
place ill society was little less questionable. Both 
negotiations succeeded. Ameer Khan offered him 
an asylum, and when that adventurer was afterwards 
engaged in hostilities with Scmdio, Kurrecm Khan 
repaid the kindness by making himself master of 
certain districts at the expense of his benefactor, 
and obtaining a confirmation of his [mssfeoaion of 
them from Scindia- By that prince Kurreem 
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Klwn was created a Nawab, and hie ambition was tltAr 
further gratified by a TDarringc TntU a lady of 

rank- . . 

The couteni|)oraiiooufl tAn&nm of Sdndia an 
Hnlkar tempted this indefatigable person to make 
further additions to Ilia territory. He now evidently 
contemplated the establishment of a regular state, 
and the jealousy of Scirnlb was excited. Scmdia 
advanced from his capital, with the full determina¬ 
tion of destroying a man who was becoming fnrteo 
formidable for a dependant, bat he was withheld by 
policy from resorting to force. Kumcm K sm, ic¬ 
ing united to attend him. proceeded with a degree 
of ostentations splendour scarcely inferior to that 
of the chief to whom he professed allegiance, 
occasion of receiving a visit from Scuidia, Kurrecm 
Khan prepared a mnsnnd of extraordinary materials. 

It was composed of one hundred mid twenty-fi- 
thousand rupees, covered with a rich c o - 1 

this Scindb was seated, and the whole formed a 
present from the vassal to his Uege lord. 

The success of Kurrecm Khan seemed worthy of 
his munificence- Scimim appeared enchant^ by 
the extraordinary talent, of Kurrecm, both as a 
soldier and a statesman. Hi* compliment* far ex¬ 
ceed the usual extent of eastern hyiK-rhole, and 
Kurreem had reason to rejoice in hav.ng secured 
t1w favour of a chief whose enmity he had tens n 
to apprehend. He liad still farther ren*>n to lx. 
pleagefl, that the flattering attentions of his patmn 
promised some better resuite than empty praise. 
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cijaimcxv. The Fmdame chief was emboldened to solicit the 
transfer of several valuable districts, and tendered 
security for making an advance of four lacs and 
a half of rupees, if his desire were granted. The 
superior seemed as ready to bestow as the dependant 
was hold to ask* Every boon wm graciously ac¬ 
corded. No prince ever appeared more sensible of 
the merits of a servant \ no servant more enthusi¬ 
astically attached to hit* prince. The transfer of 
the districts was ordered to take place forthwith* 
and a rich dress of investiture to be prepared. 

In the midst of this seeming cordiality* some of 
the elder and unite wary' of the Findame followers 
entertained doubts. They had liefore witnessed 
srcncs somewhat resembling that which they now 
beheld, and they recollected how they had termi¬ 
nated. Knrrecm himself was not a novice in these 
matters, and heretofore he bail rather exceeded than 
fallen short of a due measure of caution. Ills tem¬ 
per, his experience, mid the warnings of his follow¬ 
ers* might have been deemed sufficient to excite 
some degree of suspicion os to the probable termi¬ 
nation of the superabundant grace and condescen¬ 
sion of Seimlia; but such was not the case: Ivor- 
teem saw* nothing hut his own good fortune, and 
already in idea possessed all that was promised. 

The interchange of compliments and presents 
having continued as long as was thought expedient, 
the day arrived for making the final arrangements 
fur the transfer of the coveted districts, afid for¬ 
mally installing Kurreem in the possesion of them. 
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Ho was then, after taking laws of his chieftain cii.uv 
benefactor, to proceed immediately to the exercise 
of his new authority. 

Every thing bore the most auspicious appearance. 
Karroem advanced to recede bis expected donation, 
with bat a slender train of attendants, probably 
from a desire to shew respect to his superior, and re 
the belief that, now his ends were gained, it w as 
more politic to flatter the pride of liis chief than 
to appeal to bis feora- Sdmh" received Ins visitor 
■with the same benignity which be bad manifested 
throughout—to exhibit more was impossible- I ho 
sumnula were called for-the dresses were produced, 
and Kurreero could see nothing between himself 
and the fulfilment of his hopes- Scmdifl, however, 
made some pretext for retiring, uot thinking H pro- 
iH-r to give his personal countenance to the scene 

which was to follow. This »” “* Df d€C °*T 
vorv creditable to the U*te of the Mahrotta^ 
for "bis continued presence could hardly b«e*** 
reconciled with his previous l««fnfr and *» de p - 
ture rendered explanation impracticable, th. n r b 
"rlblyiu the opinion of Kurreem not wnnecro- 

^Tbe expectant Pindarrie was not kept bag iu 
the pangs of anxious hope. Scindia bad scare^y 

, JU 5. to* wb» «n»a ton »*- «-*• 

‘l-i- ml retod Kiirrvem. -nth mw of hi. p>» 

d .,«| *ak A ... *"» *""* “ 1 ;"V| 

Jl tliut thl> tot tot b«n WMqBtod i ”"•> 
ttoops -hid. hU he- Jx"™ »“ l ,0 *> ta " mr 
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chap. xxv. Kurreem carried the compliment m far as to extend 
their rare to all his followers by advancing upon 
the Findarria camp. Suspicion is one of the gtrong* 
est characteristics of the Bndade; this was enou 
excited in the camp, and as many as were able 
hastily declined the proffered attentions of Semdias 
troops, A few only wore killed, but, though the 
iosw of life was email, the loss nf that which, in 
Oriental estimation, is scarcely of Jess value, was 
considerable The army of Seiiidia obtained an im¬ 
mense I maty, a conclusion in itself sufficiently gift-* 
tiding, But the value of the triumph was greatly 
enhanced in the eyes of the soldiery by the tnesuis 
wbidi bad led to it- It ms the result neither of 
valour* nor of military talent, nor of far-seeing wis- 
dom; but sotdy of that sinister art, in which the 
natives of the East are gene rally such adepts, and 
Which, in the eyes of a Mali rat to especially, is the 
first and most venerated of all human accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Knrreem was four years a captive. The trea¬ 
sure which he bad lost through the prudent ar- 
rangemeut^ of Scindia* though not inconsiderable, 
formed but a small part of what he could command, 
the mass of which was deposited at Shi^uhalpoor, 
On the news of his arrest reaching that place, his 
mother packed up all that was portable, mid fled 
towards the jungles of Baglee, from which place 
the fear of Scindia subsequently drove her further 
to the westward, * 

In the meantime Kurreem was not idle. He 
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found offpnrtunltieii of corresponding with bis fol- ch ap, x xv. 
Jo were, and Ins enjoined them, with paternal autho¬ 
rity, to plunder everywhere, but especially the ter¬ 
ritories of Scindia. These commands were too 
agreeable to their feelings to be neglected, and 
Kurreem had the high satisfaction of knowing that 
lie was implicitly obeyed. 

While the professional duties of the Pin dairies 
were thus discharged, without suspension or impe¬ 
diment, some attempts were made to effect a nego- 
-liatioii for the release of Kurreeni. These were 
lung resisted by Sctndht; but u door was at lust 
openei] for the exercise of his clemency, by an ap¬ 
peal to one of the passions most predominant tn the 
heart of an Eastern potentate. Six lacs of rupees 
to the sovereign was regarded as a tempting offer, 
and the proposed distribution of one lac more among 
the officers of the court, by whom the treaty wan 
negotiated, had a vast effect in facilitating their 
perception, both of the advantages of the plan to 
the interests of their master, and of the claims of 
Kurreem to the indulgence which he Fought. Secu¬ 
rity waft given for the payment of these sums, and 
the prisoner w as released. His former keepers were, 
however, not quite satisfied of the safety of the ex¬ 
periment, and endeavours were made to conciliate 
‘him by the accumulation of presents and marks 
of honour. But Kurreem had bitter exjiericnce 
of the value of such blandishments. He deter¬ 
mined. therefore, to trust to his own resources, mid 
assembling Ids Pmdarries from every quarter, he 
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ciiitr, xxv. was ™n in possession of territories mom extensive 
than lie had enjoyed before liie m is fortune. 

Under these circumstances he was joined by ano¬ 
ther Pindarrie chief, named Cheetoo, who, it is 
said, had in early life been much indebted to him. 
T!i is man was considered one of the ablest of the 
Pindarris leaders, ami his junction with Kurreem 
was therefore regarded with apprehension. It was, 
however, of brief <luration. The excesses which 
revenge led Kurreem to perpetrate in the territories 
of Sdndia caused that prince bitterly to repent the- 
bargain which his avarice had led him to conclude; 
and he resolved to make every effort to annihilate 
the power of Kurreem, In this labour hu found a 
willing ally in the faithful Cbeetoo, whoso obliga¬ 
tions to Kurreem offered no obstacle to his engaging 
in the destruction of his friend and patron. The 
result wne, that Kurrecufs camp was attacked and 
dispersed, and himself obliged to seek safety in 
flight. 

He now sought the protection of Ameer Khan, 
and this worthy person, under pretence of recom¬ 
mending him to the good graces of Toolsco Bhye, 
the profligate favourite of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
transferred him to the care of Gbuilbor Khun, a 
near re lit Linn of Ameer Khan, and his representa¬ 
tive and creature at the court of Holkar. By him 
Kurreem was placed under restraint. Tins durance 
lusted three years, during which his followers were 
actively and vigorously occupied. At last, he ef¬ 
fected his escape and joined his adherents at tier* 
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mail, encouraged to take this *itep T it IumIjccii said, cuap.xxv* 
by the overtures of Sciudiu to forgive the past and 
provide for the fixture* A man rarely needs much 
encouragemcnt to escape from captivity, if he thinks 
the object can be effected; and Kum^m could 
hardly attach much value to the promises of Scindm* 

He did, however escape, and prepared to act un¬ 
der Sdndia’s orders. 

Chcetoo, who has already been honourably men* 
tioned, Urst as the friend, and, secondly, as the 
, betrayer of Kiureera, profited by the captivity of 
the latter bo far as to gain the rank of chief leader 
among the Pin dairies. The value of this distinction 
may l>e differently estimated by different mind*; 
but whatever it might be, Cheeiuo sought and ob¬ 
tained it. lie fixed Lis abode amid the hills and 
forests situated between the north bank of the Ner- 
buddii and the Vindyhu mountains- Hiss canton¬ 
ments were near the village of Nimar, and he 
resided either there or at SattrofiB* During the 
latter part of his career he seldom made long ex- 
cursio[i-s but his troops were dispersed on duty at 
various points, and patrolled the country in every 
direction* He acknowledged a wilt of allegiance to 
Scindiai but this did not restrain his followers from 
occasional inroads upon the territories of that 
prince, ns evidences of their independence and ini* 
partiality. 

Movements were sometimes made, with the oa- 
feasible jiurpose 0 f putting the marauders down. 
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bll t nothing was effected A treaty wm at length 
entered into, by which the PindarrU* agreed to 
exempt the territories nf Scindin from plunder, on 
condition of lua bestowing on them certain lands. 
There were, however, some difficulties in the way 
of carrying this treaty into effect. Some of the 
lands conveyed belonged not to Sdndio, but to 
other states, and though he had not the smallest 
objection to bestowing on the Pindames the pro¬ 
perty of ltolkar and the Peishwo, it was not per¬ 
fectly convenient to assume the power of making, 
such donations. The alleged necessity, however, of 
protecting his territories finally led him to comply. 
Snnnuds were granted to different chiefs, and 
Chcctoo received five districts- Here again was 
a foundation laid for the conversion of a robber 
confederacy into a regular etate* 

Such were the character? or some of the leaders 
of the Pindar™ hordes; and though it would be 
unjust to say that they were much worse than those 
of most of their neighbours, the unsettled and pre¬ 
datory habits of their followers rendered it impos¬ 
sible for them to be recognized by any European 
government which had the slightest value for its 
reputation. 

The settlements of these persons being to the 
north of the Nerbudda, their practice was to cross 
the river as soon as it was fonlablc, generally in 
November, and indiscriminately plunder friends and 
foes. Before tho year 1812, though they continually 
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visited tin j Company’s allies, they respected the chap. xxv* 
British dominions. Subsequently, the latter partook 
nf their visitations, md slowed Sia all the horrors witil 
which their progress was attended. 

The Pindamea were not composed of tiny pe¬ 
culiar people or bribe, but of a variety—of the 
refuse of nil tribes, denominations, and creeds. The 
ancestors of their chiefs are regarded as of l’aten 
extraction; their followers were a motley multi¬ 
tude, brought together by the common impulse of 
. necessity. M Every horseman/" said Captain Sy¬ 
denham* ** who is dischurged from the service of a 
regular government, or who wants employment and 
subsistence, joins one of the flurralis* of the Pin- 
darrics; so that no vagabond who has a horse and 
a sword at hm command can bo at a loss for employ¬ 
ment. Thus the l/iodarries ere continually receiving 
an accession of a^iocmte^ from Lhe most desperate 
and profligate of mankind. Every villain who es¬ 
capes from his creditors, who is expelled from the 
community for some flagrant crime, who lias been 
discarded from employment, or who is disgusted 
with an honest and peaceable life, dies to 11 in- 
dost an. and enrols himself among tile Pindurrie*/ 1 f 
The Pimlarries were generally armed with spears, 
in the use of which they were very expert; ti pro¬ 
portion of them were provided with matchlocks, 
and all were mounted. The mode of warfare 
adopted by these bandits, if warfare it may be 
called* yvas distinguished by the precision with 
* Prsjvcipat divisions f Memorandum ut supra. 
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CHAP. xxv, which tt was directed to one object—plunder; they 
brought little with them, and their only object w«s 
to carry ns much ns possible away, A party con¬ 
sisted of one, two, three, or even four thousand. 
Each man provided himself with u few cakes for 
his subsistence, and a few feeds of grain for his 
horse, trusting much to the chance of plunder for 
the means of supplying the wants of both. They 
frequently marched thirty or forty miles a day, and, 
iu cases of extraordinary emergency, they were 
capable of aeromplishing "fifty miles iu that period. 
To effect these extraordinary exertions, they were 
accustomed to sustain the vigour of their horses by 
* pices and stimulants. 

The celerity of their marches was not more re¬ 
markable than their secresy. It was scarcely pos¬ 
sible to gain information of their movements till 
they had completed them. They proceeded at once 
to the place of their destination, and unencumbered 
with tents and baggage, they souiv readied it. 
Here they divided into smaller parties, and com¬ 
menced their career of plunder and devastation, 
Articles of the greatest value were disposed about 
their persons: cattle afforded the means of their 
own transport- But the atrocious propensities of 
these ruffians were not to he satisfied by wlmt they 
could carry away. What was not removed they 
destroyed, and wherever they marched, villages 
were seen in Hamas, with the houseless and often 
wounded inhabitants Hying in dismay to seek a 
shelter, which not unfrequently they were unable 
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to attain. When the ruffian vfeitora bad liuil the Chap xsv. 
country completely waste, they approached a point 
nf the frontier distant from that by which they bad 
entered, and uniting again into a compact body, re¬ 
turned home. 

The horrors attending these viai tut ions were such 
as could not be credited, were the evidence (css 
complete and conclusive. Despatch being irnlis- 
pensable, every variety of torture was resorted to 
for the purpose of extracting from the unhappy 
. victims information of the treasures they were 
supposed to have concealed. Red-hot irons were 
applied to the soles of their feet; u bug filled with 
hot ashes was tied over the mouth and nostrils 
of the victim, who was then beaten on the hack, 
to make him inhale the ingredients; large stones 
were placed on the head or chest, or the sufferer 
being laid on his back, a [dank or beam was 
placed across his chest, on which two men pressed 
with their whole weight; oil was thrown on the 
clothes, which were then set on fire — these, with 
many other modes of torture equally frightful, 
were resorterl to* Neither sex nor age afforded 
imiFiTLhit v. The bands of children would frequently 
be cut off, as the shortest way of obtaining the 
bracelets which adorned them; while women were 
subjected to outrages, compared with which tor¬ 
ture ami death were mercy. To escape these, 
numtiers rushed upon Belf-destniction. It is not 
one of |he least revolting features in the economy 
of these murderous adventurers, that their women 
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frequently accompanied their male associates in 
their excursions* They wore mounted on small 
horses or cornels, and are said to have exceeded 
the other sex in rapacity and cruelty. This may 
readily bo believed, for when woman has once over¬ 
come the restraints which nature and universal 
feeling have Imposed upon her. her progress down¬ 
ward is made with fearful rapidity. 

When the work of min was completed, the 
Pmdorries withdrew like wild leasts to their Inire. 

Then a change of scene took place i the operation 
of plunder was exchanged for that of huckstering. 
The claim of the government under which they 
served had first to be satisfied ; or If they were 
pursuing their vocation independently, that of their 
chief i hut it is tint very clear bow far either claim 
extended. By some, the share of each has been 
fixed at a fourth part of the entire booty. By 
other*, it baa lieeu alleged that the mode of ap¬ 
portionment was uncertain, but that elephants, 
palanquins and some other articles, were heriotfl 
appertaining to the highest authority recognized by 
the captors. After the claim of the government 
or the chief, came that of the actual leader of the 
expedition; then the payment of advances made 
by merchants — for, like more civilized nations, 
these people occasionally contracted public debts. 
The fact of such a confederacy being able to borrow 
money would be regarded as remarkable anywhere 
but in India. 

These preliminaries lieing disposed of, the scene 
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that followed n fain Every man**- share c nk&. 

of thi- plunder was exposed for sale; purchasers 
flocked from all quarters, proximate and remote, 
the business of sale being principally com)acted by 
the women* Whether this arose from the indolence 
of the men, or that the women had the reputation 
of making butter bargnin.% does not appear, hut 
such was the custom. In the mean time, the men 
gave themselves up to amusement, of which in¬ 
toxication constituted a considerable portion* The 
remainder was worthy of the association in which it 
was found. This lasted until the produce of the 
expedition was exhausted, ami it became necessary 
to seek in fresh outrages renewed means of gratifi¬ 
cation. Tlius passed the life of the Hiularrie rob¬ 
ber, in an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual 
abandonment* 

The Marquess of Hastings, at an early period of 
his gfivciimieotp manifested a desire to put an end 
to the ravages of these marauders; but it was 
deemed fitting to refrain from any otFensive opera- 
lions until the receipt of orders from honmf During 

* The particulara related h the test of the huhiti of the 
PictlnrrivF, and of the livts of of their principal leaden, hnre 
Uvu colkrtod partly from official scrareeB, partly frum the pubLi- 
cutlao of Sir John Malcolm, Captain Duff, the Eiul of Munster, 
mad others, 

t The merit of directing attention tn the necessity of suppress¬ 
ing the Pin dairies belongs, in a great degree, to Sir Richard Jen- 
Idiw, who. during the idniiniitraticm of Lord Minto, iddfeued 
ttvtfnd eo[[fcmiitiJL’i.itiaJi» to gomtofiil on the subject, dta-tiii- 
guiiilicd tiilku by the fulne^ of thoir n.fui muliaa and the wound- 
ne^. of tiiLir political view*. 
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t'HAF. xiv. the season of 1816-17, however, the ravages nf the 
Pindarries extended over a wider expanse of tern* 
tory than hud ever Tie fore been attempted. Bat 
these enlarged operations were not earned on with¬ 
out oonsidetshlo (becks. On. the 25th of Decern- 
a d. 1816 . her, 1816, Major Lusliington.* who was at Pre- 
piitwaree, with the 4th Madras Native Cavalry, 
recei ved intelligence that a party of those plunderers 
had entered the Peishwa’s territories by the Waukteo 
pass, and were engaged in plundering to the south¬ 
east of Poona. The nows arrived at ten o’clock at 
night, anil three hours afterwards, the regiment, 
with two gallopper guns, moved in the direction in 
which the plunderers were reputed to Tie employed. 
The ramages of both guns broke down, and they 
were consequently left on the road, the regiment 
pursuing its way to Sngaum, where they arrived at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 26th, having 
marched a distance of twenty-two mi tes. Here they 
learned that a large body of Pin dairies had, on the 
preceding day, attacked the place, but lieing beaten 
oft* bad moved in an easterly direction. Leaving 
at Sog&ura the sick, recruits, heavy baggage, and 
camp follow ers. Major Lushington, with three hun¬ 
dred and fiftv men, again marched, after a pause of 
only half-aii-hour, and at noon, having performed 
a further distance of twenty miles, arivod at Kamo. 
At this place he found that the Piiidami's had 
halted on the previous night: they had departed 

* Now M nj'.sr-1 r f rtf ml Sir James Law LuabillglCB, Ci.CJh, Ii 
liircttof of the Enst-India Cmnjisny. 
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at day-break; had occupied the morning in firing ceiap.xxv. 
and plundering several villager in the neigh bo ur- 
bomb and it was believed that they were then at no 
£rea t distance. The short apace of three-quarters 
of ah hoar war Allotted for refreshment, on tlic ex¬ 
piration of which the indefatigable hand resumed it* 
mur eh in the direction which it was understood the 
Plndarrie* had taken. At Pepree, seven miles from 
Katnc, Major Luflhington learned with much satis¬ 
faction that his labours and those of his men were 
- likely to be awn rewarded by a sight of the enemy; 
it being stated that their whole body were halted at 
Cowak, about three miles further, fertile purpose of 
taking a meal. He immediately pushed forward at 
a brisk pace, and on ascending it rising ground be¬ 
hold those of whom he was in search busily occupied 
in cooking and eating. The surprise was complete* 
and the success proportionate. The Pindarries were 
m nun it cd and in flight with their usual celerity, hut 
it happened that the ground was favourable for pur- 
suit, which was kept up by various parties fur several 
miles. The killed ami wounded of the enemy were 
estimated at between seven and eight hundred, and 
many who escaped without personal injury were 
incapacitated from further pursuing their avoca¬ 
tion by the loos of their homes. Captain Thomas 
Darke, a valuable officer of the regiment engaged 
in this gallant service, full by the throat of a *>f>oar 
soon after the commencement, of the pursuit, and 
this w*s the only raatinlty which the English had 
in lament. Nut a man besides was either killed 
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chmvsxv. or wounded. The distance traversed by Major 
Lushingtoii and Ills regiment, including the march, 
the pursuit, and the return to Co wall, was about 
seventy miles, and this* was performed in seventeen 
hours* the whole a Hair being over by six o'clock on 
the evening of the day on which the troops hud 
taken their departure from Preput war rein 

About the same time a party, which had proceeded 
to ravage Gait jam*, was dispersed with heavy km by 
Lieutenant Horthwick. The fugitives subsequently 
suite red severely from Falling in with a party of 
British troops under Captain J. CnuJfield, by whom 
about four hundred were killed; the English kt&mg 
only one man. The discomfiture would have boon 
more complete had not the progress of the British 
party been impelled by two deop imllos, mid the 
pursuit abruptly terminated by the arrival of night. 
Another large body of Pirn lorries was surprised 
about thirty miles west of Ltidur, by a light force 
detached from Hyderabad under Major M'Dowall t 
the approach of which was so sudden that the infan¬ 
try were close upon the tents of the chiefs before 
they were discovered* and scarcely a man of the 
party was mounted when the first volley was tired* 
The surprised party of course fled* and the greater 
port of their horses and booty was abandoned. 

At the close of the year 1810, it was the unani¬ 
mous opinion of the governor-general and member* 
of council, that the adoption of vigorous measures for 
the curly suppression of the Pindarries had become 
an indispensable obligation of public duty. But k 
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was a question whether the attempt should be made 
during the current season or suspended till the en¬ 
suing year, the interval being devoted to making 
Bueli arrangements as might enable the government 
to net with greater effect. The preparations which 
were to be made tin ring the period of postponement 
it was necessary to* conduct with as much privacy 
its possible* in order to avoid giving oiarm to those 
against whom they were directed, or to other powers 
who* from various motives, might be expected to 
-make common cause with the Fiiulamey and to be 
inclined to offer obstmetiona to any measures de¬ 
signed for their suppression. Before the prepara¬ 
tions were-complete, the determination of the go¬ 
vernment was fortified by tho receipt of a dispatch 
from the Secret Committee of the Court of Direc¬ 
tory conveying a qualified approval of such mea¬ 
sures as might be ttcce&aaij for pursuing and ehas- 
tising the Piftdarricy in case of actual i iivnsion of the 
British territories. u Such an invEi#ion i n it was ul>- 
^crvtifh w obviously constitutes a case in which we 
have a right to call for the Co-operation of our allied* 
This admission was something gained, for previously 
the home authorities had " discouraged plans of 
general Confederacy and alTengjre operations against 
the rindarriey with a view to their utter extinction, 
in anticipation of an apprehended danger f although 

* Secret letter to IkapiJ, 2Gth September, 1816. Sey Papers 
idating to tlie Fiodurne nod Mfthralta wars, printed in con¬ 
formity to the resolution oi tbe Court of Proprietors of Eswt- 
ludb Stock, on tho 3rd of EMmcti, 1624+ 
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chap. xxv T U was now thought fit to explain thftfie intimations, 
ns not Intended to restrain the governor-general in 
the exercise of hie judgment and discretion, upon 
any occasion where actual war upon the British ter¬ 
ritories “ might I*e commenced by any body of 
marauders, and where the lives and properties of 
British subjects might call for efficient protection.* 
But the interval devoted to preparation for sup¬ 
pressing the ruffian force which had so long, with 
comparative impunity*desolated and disgraced India 
was not in other respects a period of repose- Ainong- 
othcr sources of disquiet was that arising from the 
conduct of some turbulent chief* in the north* who, 
having possession of the Fortresses of Hat trass and 
Moorsaum* defied the British authority and com¬ 
mitted fanmmerable acts of disorder and violence* 
A force under Major General D. Marshal was em¬ 
ployed to reduce the offending parties to snbordilla¬ 
tion ; and succeeded, though not without subjecting 
Hat trass to a regular siege, Tlie progress of the 
siege was interrupted by some attempts at negotia¬ 
tion; but it being ascertained that on the part of 
the enemy no sincere lies ire for a peaceable adjust¬ 
ment existed, the operations of the siege were 
Hewed with vigour, mid prosecuted to a successful 
issue. Possession of Moorsaiim was obtained with¬ 
out difficulty, and the place was dismantled. These 
A.a lair* events tools place early in the year 1817. 

It was not T however, exclusively in contest* with 
petty chieftain# that the British government was 
occupied during that eventful year. In that which 
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preceded it the- foundation had been livul for a long 
ant) frightful series of warfare and bloodshed. 
Twelve months after TrirnbuckjCG Dninglia had 
been committed to the fortress of Tannul], lie found 
means to escape from it, to become again an engine 
of disorder and mischief. There appears to have 
heeii sumo deficiency of vigilance In the custody of 
the prisoner. Little attention was paid to hia per¬ 
sonal movements, and in fact little was known of 
them. A habit, which it was subsequently ascer¬ 
tained he hml for some time practised, of resorting 
every evening after dusk to a particular part of the 
fort, excited neither suspicion nor increased watch¬ 
fulness, and natives were suffered to pass the gate 
without examination at hours when peculiar cir¬ 
cumspection was called for. As soon as the escape 
was discovered, the different ferries were secured, 
with a view to prevent any person quitting the 
island: but the precaution w;is too late; Trim- 
buck joe Dainglia was beyond the reach of his pur¬ 
suers;* 

+ Bishop Hober give? tJir? following version of the curmn* 
vtuiCei nf Ttimbuekjcs* Djimgiin'a escape* which he irccivcd in 
hi? pfogTt!ia through toing of the Upper province . 11 of India j 

" He wn* kept in nsstudy at TannalL, near Butnby, and while 
there, a Dm in mu a looking Mahrotta groom, with u good cluLnurtcr 
iu ilia hand, came to offer hia service* to the commanding officer. 
He wna m^DpLcd, and find to keep hii harm under the window of 
Triitibuckjee'e pritou. Nothing remarkable was abwrved, ex¬ 
cept a more than u-*inil attention to his hone, and n hiibit, while 
riirryirisr nud dinning him. of sinking vr frm n Midsmttn 
idj tv biting to Lie trade. At length. Trim* 
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The escape of the miscreant waft believed to have 
l»eeii contrived and carried into effect with the lull 
concurrence of the Peisbwu, hut no substantial 
proof of this existed. That the prince, after the 
escape of his unworthy favourite, concealed and 
protected him, was also a belief sanctioned by the 
strongest presumption, although the sovereign gave 
the most Kotcmn assurances to the contrary- In the 
alienee of proof, there was no coarse for the British 
government to pursue, but to yield apparent cre¬ 
dence to the protestations of the Peishwn, ami keep 
a vigilant eye on his future proceedings. 

There was, indeed, abundant reason to he con¬ 
vinced that the Peisbwft was exercising, and had 
long been employing, all his influence to undermine 
the British [tower in India. His intrigues extended 
far and wide, and the malignity of his Inutile feel¬ 
ings was attested by his activity in. diffusing them. 
From Bamda. the government were apprized by 

buckjLL- disappeared. Mid the groom followed him : on which it 
UI u recti] Ipcted that his * tuning hud lwi:u made up of verafcs like 
tiie foUgwing s— 

■ [jcbiiiil the biuh the iMiwinen lilde. 

The hon=e beneath the tree. 

Where shall I find n kniglU will ride 
The jungle path* with me. 

* There are five and fifty cour-era there. 

And four and fifty men. 

When the fifty-fifth ahull muiiM Ma eteeth 
The Deccan thrives again-' " 

HfhtTM NnrmUve, vrd. L pig* 535, 
This, the Mihdp remjjifkjs nriishl lutvc beun tlsc t-tirati»gem nf el 
Scottish borderer.. 
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Captain Canine of some proceedings on tlir- part of 
I lie 1 Vishnu and Lis agents, sufficiently indicative of 
that prince’s insincerity and hostility. Similar in¬ 
formation was communicated from other quarters: 
every circumstance was calculated to inspire the 
British govern men t with distrust, and there can lie 
no doubt that this was their feeling. 

There was reason for concluding 1 that T rim buck- 
jeo was concealed at no great distance from Poona; 
and suspicion was excited by intelligence of the 
assemblage of small parties of armed men in the 
neighbourhood of Mali&deo, about fifty miles distant 
from the former place. It was subsequently ascer¬ 
tained that considerable bodies of horse and foot 
were collecting in the same direction ; that recruit¬ 
ing was actively going on through out the Peishwi’s 
dominions, ami that oven in the city of Poona, under 
the very eye of the sovereign, the process was in 
bill operation. FuLlic opinion unanimously pointed 
out Trimbuckjee as the prime agent in these pro¬ 
ceedings, ami there was scarcely more hesitation in 
attributing to him the direct countenance ami sup¬ 
port of tins lYbliwn. 

The resident, of course, remonstrated. He urged 
the importance of adopting vigorous measures for 
dispersing the armed parties, mul thus crushing the 
insurrection in its commencement; a contrary lino 
of conduct, it, was pointed out, would lead to the most 
unfavourable impressions as to the Intentions of tin: 

I V'ishwnj and the necessity of prompt and active 
measures, to relieve himself from the imputation of 
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participating in the designs of Trimbuekjee, wan 
enforced bv the fact, that it was commonly be¬ 
lieved and reported through out the country that the 
Peishwa approved and tancticued them. The ^up- 
prasadon of the rebel movements and the capture 
and surrender of their guilty contriver, were repre¬ 
sented as being the only means by which the British 
government could be convinced of Lhe M&ehGocl of 
such reports and the fidelity of the Peishwa to ids 
engagements. 

The Peishwa, however* was not to I>o roused; 
Uid, in addition to this apathy to military prepara¬ 
tion^ which* if not sanctioned by hi* authority, 
were calculated to place that authority in danger, 
there were circumstances in liis conduct still more 
suspicions. It was indeed reported that he was in 
constant communication with Trinibnckjee ; that he 
hud even had more than one secret interview with 
the arch-conspirator himself; and that lie had pro¬ 
vided considerable nums in gold, ns if for some ex¬ 
pected emergency. These were but rumours; hnt 
there were facts beyond all doubt, which placed the 
Pcisliwns character for sincerity in a most unfavour¬ 
able position. He ailected ignorance of proceed¬ 
ing* to which no one in the country was or could be 
a stranger. Trimhiickjees friends and family re¬ 
mained in high favour, and constantly made excur¬ 
sions into the country, said (and prolmbly with 
truth) to be for the purpose of consulting with their 
chief; one of Trimhuokjee* principal officers, after 
repeated visits of this kind, finally disappeared* amt 
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tho Peiebwa ilccbred himself unable to account for ciup xxv. 
liim. Some changes took place in the prince’s 
habits so extraordinary as to excite general surprise. 

He made a journey to Joonere, while Trimbuckjee 
was supposed to be in that part of the country, 
which was alleged to be in discharge of mi obliga¬ 
tion of piety, lie stated that, when in prison, he 
lnvd made a wir of an annual pilgrimage to Joo- 
nere; but it was remarkable that for twenty years 
he had neglected to perform it—a fact exceedingly 
discreditable either to the activity of his memory or 
the steadfastness of his devotion. He chose also to 
eedtido himself from observation at Phoolcsehr, 
taking great pains to induce the British resident to 
Micro that be was detained there much against hia 
desire by an injury to his arm, the injury being 
only a slight bruise, and the distance which he hud 
to travel hut sixteen miles. He bad been accus¬ 
tomed, from the time of his restoration, to make 
annual journeys to Hoagur ami Copcrgaum ; but 
these places not possessing the attraction of Joo- 
nure, were now neglected, even when the state of 
his arm no longer afforded an excuse. 

The suspicious conduct of the Peiahwa, in other 
respects, was corroborated by the warlike prepara¬ 
tions which were evidently in progress. Troops 
were raised, forts repaired, anil every thing seemed 
to announce impending hostility. Finding it use¬ 
less to persevere in his former course, Mr, Elphiii- 
fitone aUongUi assumed a higher tone, and resolved 
upon more decisive measures. The British troops 
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.XXV. at IWna wen. 1 pot in motion, and by them the in¬ 
surgents were driven front their haunts near Milha- 
den, to the northern part of the I'eishwas territo¬ 
ries. This being performed, ami the Peishwas 
preparation? eon tinning, Mr. Blpbinstono deter¬ 
mined on drawing the light division of the troops 
at his disposal to Poona, to be there ready for any 
emergency that might arise. The impressions 
which the Ptushwa’s conduct had made on the resi¬ 
dent were distinctly announced, and it was inti¬ 
mated that the latter abstained from measures even 
more active, only till he received the instructions of 
his own government* 

By the time the purpctflul dispoftition of the Bri¬ 
tish tnxipfcwas tompletcil, Mr. Tllplunstope mvivoil 
sneh an intimation of the views of the Honga! ff'»- 
vemment, as enabled him to go on without hesita¬ 
tion. Ilia first intention was to surround the city, 
demand from the Peishwa hostages for the surrender 
of Trimbuelijet! within a given time, and in the 
event of non-compliance, to force the palace, and 
seize the person of the sovereign. The justice ol 
Kuril a proceeding could scarcely be dubious, consi¬ 
dering the provocation that had been received and 
the reasonable nature of that demandi hut it was 
abandoned from two motives highly creditable to 
the resident—a nice sense of honour, and u laudable 
feeling of humanity. Notwithstanding hb repeated 
declarations, tlint decideil measures would be re¬ 
sorted to if the conduct of the Peishwa continued to 
render them necessary, after the arrival of the sane- 
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ticjii of the British government, it was thought that, ciiaf.xxy, 
m interocmrse with the resident had never been en- 
tindy broken off, the Peishwa had some reason to 
expect a more formal notice before proceeding to 
extremities. The nature of the coimectioii existing 
between the istwte*, and the men ile by which the Bri¬ 
tish government had obtained a fating in the Peisli- 
wa'S territory, were also justly regarded by Mr. El- 
phinwtoue aa entitling that prince to he treated with 
more delicacy than an ordinary belligerent* The 
■ second ground of forbearance was a consideration of 
the probable fate of the oily. The people had been 
accustomed to regard the British Force as a friendly 
one : Its approach and subsequent preparations bad 
ex Hud no more alarm among the inhabitants than 
the arrival of so many feUoWH&iibjeetau It was felt 
by the resident to he cruel to expose the people to 
injury from those whom they regarded m their 
friends: and, as the prince had upwards of seven 
thousand infantry in Poona, besides 11 body of ca¬ 
valry, mill a fortified palace in the centre of the city, 
it waii obvious that lie could nut be expected to 
yield without a struggle, and that, in the event of a 
contest, it was impossible but that the inhabitants 
should suffer severely* From the influence of these 
consideration^ Mr. Elphinstone wsu* withheld from 
art trig on his first feelings, and a further season of 
repentance wufc afforded to the Peishwa, if he were 
disport! to embrace it* 

In the meantime the insurgents continued their 
progress, I Kigali to unite their tor ires from tl is taut 
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cuai’.xsy. places, and took possession of one of the PeLshwa's 
furtH. They were represented as having obtained 
entrance by personating countrymen ciirrjhig bun¬ 
dles of grass, in which they had concealed arms. 
This stratagem had been sometimes jinictised in 
town? where there mu a considerable in Fins of 
country people earning their goods to the market, 
and under such circumstances the disguised persona 
might pas* unsuspected; but it was little adapted to 
a lull fort, where them* was only a small garrison, 
no market, and no great consumption of grass. The 
gross improbability of the story was pointed out to 
the person who related it to Mr. ElpbiiLstonc, and 
he was very clearly given to understand that the 
resident was not imposed upon by the idle tale with 
which it Imd been attempted to abuse his judgment* 
The stoppage of the post by the insurgents in 
a.d. 1 R 17 . Cuttack, in the early part of May, 1817, rendered 
the receipt of the further instructions from his go¬ 
vernment, for which Mr. Elphinstone was looking, 
a matter of great uncertainty. He was thus left In 
a great degree to the uncontrolled exercise of hie 
own judgment. Every tiling seemed to call for 
prompt and vigorous action. It was impossible to 
suppose that the British government would be satis¬ 
fied without the surrender of Truubuckjee, and it 
wiifl the universal opinion that the Peishwn would 
not give him up; in an extreme emergency, the 
probability was, that the Peishwa would fly to Rye- 
ghtir, in the l. uncan, where it would be impossible 
(o carry on operations after the setting in of the 
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monsoon, which midis bo expects) to take place ciiapxxt. 
early in Jane. A lengthened contest was aliove nil 
things to be avoided; the position of the Feishwa, 
ns the nominal head of the Mnlirattas, rendering 
a junction of all the Mahratta states against the 
Briti.Mli highly probable. 

Feeling the pressure of these cirriimstmic^ Mr* 
Elphinstoiie sent a message in the in mister, to the 
cJlect that ho had a communication to make which 
must bring the question of peace or war to a deci¬ 
sion, and that he should forward it on the following 
morning. The actual transmission of the conummi* 
cation re form] to was delayed by a outage from 
the Petshwa, inviting the resident to a conference, 
which accordingly took place. Mr. Elpl tinstone 
then demanded the surrender of Trimbudyee, as an 
indispensable condition of adjustment. The Peish- 
wn, though informed that the consequence would 
}*e immediate war. ill sought to evade compliance, 
and refused to be bound by any engagement. On 
the following day the threatened comm uni rat mil 
was made to the PeishWfl minister. Its purport 
wos, to demand that the Peishwa should* within 
twenty-four hours, engage to deliver up Trimbuctjee 
within a month from that day, and slum hi give up 
bis forts of Slriglmr, Poo rand ur, and Ryeghur* as 
pledge* for the fulfilment of lib engagement. 

The minister received the [iftpor with extract 
dinary indilference. Before the expiration of the 
prescrilidli time, however some attempt* were made 
2 f 2 * 
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aiA^xxv; to procure a mitigation of the terms. This was 
refused, und the city was ultimately surrounded by 
the British forces. The people now manifested 
Home alarm, but it was speedily allayed by the with¬ 
drawal of the troops, in consequence of a couittnmt- 
eation to the resident, accepting the proffered con¬ 
ditions. The forts were forthwith placed in posses¬ 
sion of the British. 

But, though the Peishwa yielded to difficulties 
which he win not in a condition to overcome, he 
was still anxious to find some means of escaping the 
consequences of his engagement* He appears to 
have courted the ad vice of counsellors of the most 
Opposite sentiment*, and to have vacillated between 
their conflicting opinion* as his inelin&tiom or hin 
fear* preponderate d L Terrified at the prospect of the 
precipice upon which ho stood, and swayed in some 
degree by the judgment of the more modera te part 
nt his advisers, he at length issued a proclamation!, 
offering a large reward for the apprehension of 
Trimbnctjee, dead or alive, and smaller rewards for 
any information concerning his adherents; si pardon 
was at the same time promised to all who should 
desert him, with the exception of twelve imlivi- 
duals, and those who should still refuse to come in. 
against whom severe penalties were <1 enounced : the 
property of the twelve excepted persons, as well as 
that of Trimbnckjee, w«s confiscated. Kcgotiation* 
then commenced for the purpose of fixing the future 
relations of the Peishwa with the Brilidi govern- 
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incut, and a treaty wna finally concluded on the cuaf.xxv, 
13th of June, containing tome provisions of great a. □, imi. 
importance. 

By the first article of this treaty, the guilt of 
Trimbuclyee Damglia, ami the obligation to punish 
hitn* wen? admitted; tho Tebhwa engaged to uw 
lib utmost efforts to seize ami deliver him up to the 
East-India Company; the family of the criminal 
were to remain as hostages with the British govern¬ 
ment, and all who sided in his rehellion, and who 
.had not surrendered to the proclamation, were to be 
puLiinheih Tire second article confirmed the treaty 
of I Ju-sem in all points not varied by tin? new treaty. 

Tile third article extended one in the treaty of Biu*- 
sein, by which the Feishwa engaged to dismiss nil 
Europeans, natives of slates at war with Great Bri¬ 
tain* He was now bound never to admit into his 
territories any subject of either European or Arne- 
rican powers, without the consent of the British 
government* By the fourth, the Feishwa bound 
himself not to open a negotiation with any other 
[lower, except in concert with the Company's go¬ 
vernment* nor to admit the residence of vakeels or 
agents at his court. The great Mabratta confede* 
racy was by this article dissolved, the Feishwa 
tciiouudng uH connection with the other Mabratta 
[lowers and ctmsecjtiently his station, as their hand, 
with certain exceptions* 

The lift 1 1 article related to the matters in dispute 
Iii t WLi'Upthe lYishwa and the Guirowar; the former 
renouncing all right of supremacy over the hitter. 
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f uvr.wv. but with a reserve for but existing pecuniary claims, 
wliich, in accordance with the treaty of Hussein, 
were to lie referred to the arbitration of the Com- 
|»any, unless the Gnicowai should consent to the 
mmuiil payment of four lacs of rupees, in whicli 
case the reference was not to take place. The sixth 
article annulled one of the articles of the treaty of 
Unrein, by which the Peishwa Consented to furnish 
to the British government, in time of war, a certain 
number of troops, with a duo proportion of ordnanoa 
and military stores, and substituted in its place one,, 
bj which lie was re<|i]ired to provide funds fur the 
payment nf a force of similar strength, to place the 
British government in powowioti of the means of 
providing this contingent. 

The seventh article transferred to the British 
government, in perpetuity, certain territories uml 
rights, which wore enumerated in an accompanying 
schedule. The eighth article provided for the con- 
yenient execution of the seventh; and the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh had the same object. By the 
twelfth, the fort of Ahmcdangger was surrentlweil 
to the Company. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
extinguished the Peishwa’a rights in Bund fecund 
anil Hindustan. The fifteenth provided for an ob¬ 
ject very desirable to the British government and 
the Guieowar state, the renewal of the leave of the 
farm of Ahwedabud. The sixteenth article related 
to the settlement of the southern jaghiredans, and 
the seventeenth to the evacuation of Lhe fort and 
territory of Mftilgtut. The eighteenth related to 
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the authentication and confirmation of the treaty, chap.xxv. 
With the efforts of Mr. Elpbinstone, in conducting 
the negotiation to ^uch a conclusion, the Britiah 
authorities had every reason to be satisfied; and the 
treaty, while it provided fertile just expectation a id 
the more powerful party, was not iuequi table nor 
unnecessarily Iijli>Ii as concerned the vuw poshed. 

The Pewit wa, however, was dissatisfied, and 
though unreasonably, not uniniturtiLly. It was ini- 
possible that he could forbear contrasting Ida present 
humiliated condition With his former lofty preten¬ 
sion ts ns the head of a peopto who had spread the 
terror of their arms over a large portion of India. 

It hail now been shi.'Wti to him that he held liis 
dominions at the mercy of the British government 
—the discovery was unnvoidable, but it was ne¬ 
cessarily far from pleading. The nh&tinocy of the 
Printwa hail accelerated a crisis which the prudence 
of the Company's government would have positioned 
indefinitely; and notwithstanding they were btimie- 
less, he was indignant. 

A few months only elapsed before it became evi¬ 
dent that the Peinhwa was again preparing for some 
hostile proceedings. Levies of troops took plum 
unremittingly throughout. Ins dominions, and by tho 
1st of October (the treaty having been concluded on 4-0- istJ- 
the ] 3th of June previously), there was not a single 
horseman in the country out of employ. Tim (pinlity 
neither of the horses nor men was re guided; num¬ 
ber seined the only thing kept in view, The osten¬ 
sible motive for these preparations was a desire l» 
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ctm P ] y ^ wish of the British government for 
co-operation against the Piudpnfeg. This disguise 
hflWCTf ‘ r * worn too loosely to deceive. In n n 
interview with the British resident. In which the 
intended movements of the imnie* against the Pin 
dames were explained, the Peishwa did not think it 
necessary even to a fleet any interest in the suppres¬ 
sion of the marauders; his eunvemtion being en¬ 
tirely confined to complaints of his own degrade* 
tion. From various circumstances it was inferred 
that lie was about to rum a blow at the British 
I>ower. and though an appearance of confidence 
was maintained on both sides, it was forma] and 
ItoIloW. 


Among other indications of the spirit by which 
the government of the Peishwa whs actuated, wore 
numerous attempts to corrupt the native trrwtps i n 
the British service. It was in consequence deemed 
Dwessan- to remove them from tire tow n to a new 
position. The Pcishwa then, as if in defiance, 
puslied forward his own troops, and it was an¬ 
nounced that he intended to form a camp between 
the old cantonments of the British army and the 
new. At fast, on the fith November, hostilities 
actually commenced, by the Peisbwas troops moving 
m :w to rut off the residency from the British camp. 
The residency was forthwith plundered and burned, 
hut by the prompt advance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burr, the enemy, after® severe action, was repulsed, 
and retired. The resident was on the field through¬ 
out the action, aid mating the Real of the troops, and 
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aiding the commanding officer hy the stJggeBtionj? chat. xxv t 
which hh local knowledge enabler] him to oiler. 

The strength of the British force was alrout two 
thousand eight hundred; the PeiahWe army was 
composed of not less than twenty-five thousand 
men* 

It now became necessary to obtain possession of 
Poona; but this could not he effected by the sum] I 
force in the neighbourhood. On the indication of 
approach i ng h ost il kies, Brigad icr-G en em I Li one) 

.Smith, with the force under hi* command, bad been 
summoned by Mr* EIjt ha ns tone from the south bank 
<if the Godavery. That officer arrived at Poona on 
the evening of the 13th of November* On the A.n. 31 * 17 . 

14th, arrangement* were made for attacking the 
enemy, who were encamped on the opposite side of 
the river; but the design was abandoned, in conse¬ 
quence of the occurrence of unexpected difficulties. 

On the 10th, all the disposable corps, after provid¬ 
ing fur the camp and for the position of Kirting, 
wore formed in divisions of attack* The passage of 
one of the divisions over the ford to obstinately 

■r 

resisted by the Petahwa’g troops, but the ill success 
uf this resistance scorns tu liuvo jicrfecttnl the [Huiic 
tu which the previous defeat received from Cnluud 
Burr had given rise. At two o'clock on tbe morning 
of tbe 17th the I’cisbwa fled, and the enemy bavin# 
thus disappeared, the British force rwrossed the 
river to take the must favourable ground for hotn- 
Itftrrling.the city; hut this dreadful measure wins 
happily unnecessary, the defence of the place having 
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chap, xxv been left to a few hundred Arabs, who were pre* 
vailed upon to withdraw. 

The stale of a Hairs at Poona had rendered it 
necessary to combine with the measures in pre¬ 
paration for the suppression of the Plmliimes. such 
other movements <ls might lx* requisite to counter¬ 
act the treacherous hostility of the Peishwn. The 
arrangements of the governor-general were accord¬ 
ingly framed with reference to both these objects, 
and they were conceived upon n large scale. The 
force on which he relied was partly to he furnished 
from the army in the Deccan, and partly from that 
oi Bengal. Sir Thomas Hislop, commander-in- 
chief of the army of Madras, tu intrusted with the 
command of the military force, as well os with a 
controlling authority over all political aflhirs in the 
Divcnn. An illness, by which he was attacked, 
and which detained him for some time at Hydera¬ 
bad, together with the unusual violence of the mon¬ 
soon, delayed the advance of this jKtrtion of the 
British force, and consequently of that proceeding 
from Bengal, it fixing inexpedient to place the 
latter in circumstances which would deprive it of 
those advantages of combined operation and sup¬ 
port, which it had been a chief object of the gover¬ 
nor-general to secure. The Bengal army consisted 
of three principal divisions and a reserve. On the 
a, u, is];, 1 Gth of October, 1^1 t t the governor-general com¬ 
menced lus march from Cawtipore, and having 
joined the central division of the Bengal army at 
Secundra, crossed the Jumna on the 26th, mul 
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reached Lis destined position, cm the Seind p on the chap, xxv* 
litli November. The left division had previously 
assembled in Buuddeund, and wm prepared to ad¬ 
vance towards Saugor, with a view to co-operate 
with the right of Sir Thomas IHsIop's artny against 
the Pindnme posts. The right division assembled 
at the same period, ready to advance to Dholpore, 
on the Chutnhub m soon as eircomstaiides should 
render it necessary; while the reserve, commanded 
by Sir Da riel Ochteriony, was assembled near Re- 
. wnree. Thin part of the British force was declined 
to cover Delhi, to support, our negotiations with the 
Rajpoot states {for in the East a negotiator never 
mcoeeds so well as when he has on army at his 
bank), to perform the same office with regard to 
Ameer Khan, and eventually to attack the latter, 
or interpose between him and Balkar, if they should 
manifest any perverse or hostile feeling. 

Besides these principaJ divisions of the Bengal 
force destined for active operations, two detach¬ 
ments were formed, designed principally for pur¬ 
poses of defence, but capable of acting oHhnsivdy 
if necessary. One of these, under Brigadier-Gene¬ 
ral Tonne, was posted near Ooutarec\ on the frontier 
of Bebuv The other, under Brigadier-General 
Ilardytnan, was formed at Mirzapore, and thence 
advanced to Rewa, for the purpose of securing the 
parses in that country, and the adjacent districts in 
order to defeat any attempt of the Pindarries to 
penetrate into the British territories in that direc¬ 
tion ; while the principal part of the force wu* in 
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CHAP.Xxv, advance. A force was aim stationed in Cuttack, 
sufficient to guard that frontier from the entrance 
of the Pimkirries through Nngporc. 

The troops from the Deccan wore distributed in 
five chief divisions and u reserve, The first was 
commanded by Sir Thomas Ilislup in person, and 
tills was to love crossed the Xerhuddri in the direo- 
fi<m of iliudiiL, in canjunetkm with the third divi¬ 
sion under Sir John Malcolm. Rut this arrange¬ 
ment was front rated by the detention of Sir Thomas 
llislop at Hyderabad. The division of Sir John 
Malcolm consequently crossed alone, about the 
middle of November, and that of Sir Thomas Ilislop 
at a later date. The fifth division, under Lieut o- 
nant-Colonel J. \V, Adams, wo# to cross the river 
ftt IT nwdngahad, at the same time with the other 
divisions destined to net in advance. Two divisions, 
the second and fourth, stilt remain to be accounted 
for. Of these, the former, under Brigadier-General 
Dovetail, had a position assigned to it in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Akolee, on the Nizam's frontier, to pro¬ 
tect that line from attack, to support* if required, 
tliu troops in advance, ami to sustain the British 
interests at Nagpore; the latter, under Brigadier- 
General Lionel Smith, was intended to |verfbrm tin* 
like service with regard to the l’oisliwji's territory, 
and at the same time to keep Holkar in check. 
Considerable bodies of troops were also maintained 
at Hyderabad, at Poona, and at Nagjwre, ns at none 
of those places could tranquillity be relied upon. 
The corps of reserve was assembled on the frontier of 
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the railed district^ and was TObseijuently advanced 
to a position on the Krishna* from wliicii point it 
could support the troops either at Hyderabad or at 
Poona: :i separatedetachment occupied (lie southern 
country recently coded by the Peishwa* The Gu- 
terat field Force, under Sir William Kei r + was also 
assembled in ndv&nce of Haroda, ready to move into 
Mnlwti.* 

* 'Hie dhtrihiituin of the two armies into division* wn* ns foL 
law5 i— 

THE ARMY OF BENGAL. 

VlfLfrT Clli Ch^THIS EliViSlUy. 

Major-General Brown commanding. 

Firtt Brigndt Cmfilry. 

[JuuU’nnnt-Coland Fhnput, 34th L%Ht Dragoons to commuuti. 

3rd Regiment Native Cavalry, 
lib Majwty'a 24 c.1l Light Dragoons. 

7di Regiment Nudn Cavnlry. 

First Brigade Itifantfp + 

Ftragxicller-GenenU TAuvorpnc, to command. 

■2nd Raitulitin 25 th Native Infantry, 

His Majesty's &7lh Regiment of Foot. 

1st Battalion Wth Native Infantry. 

Third Brigade of Imfintfry. 

Coknel Burrell. 13 th Native Infantry, to command. 

2nd Battalion 11th Native Infantry, 
lit ditto 24 th ditto. 

2nd ditto 13 111 ditto. 

Second Brigade qf /a/amfry. 

Colonel Dick, 9th Nati ve Infantry, to command. 
m 2nd IfattaJioD let Nntire Infantry 
F3oi]k Battalion. 

J*t Battalion Bth Native Infantry. 
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chap. xxv. The advance of the troops from the Deccan of 
enurse excited some attention, but in a degree finite 

THE SECnp!*i OR ELI-OUT flJYISIOif. 

Major-Ireneml R. s. Donkin cnm unjin-HiHi^ 

Second Brigade of Cfivttlty*. 

licutenant-CoIonel \\ cst^uru, 8th Li^hl DrugpMTiB, cunimukiliiig T 
itt Regiment Native CiirgJry 
Hia Majcutr^s 6tli Light Dragoons. 

Colonel Gardiner's Intgiiliui, 

Fourth Rrigiulf* t?f fnfmtry, 

Liculrnnnt^C oIihilI \ moennoQ, I2tli Native Ififimlry, t'ammun Jing. 
^tld ButtidJiiTn 12lii Native Iikfiintry 4 
Hlh Majesty's Nth Foot, 
let Battalion 27t!i Native Inks, try r 
Ut ditto 25th ditto. 

the mtao, «m mett nmsiop, 

Major-Geuemi D, Marjihdi mrnmnilW 

Third Brig fid? qf 

Colunel Newberry, Dra^ona, 

4th Regiment Native Cavalry, 

2nd RoLtlinh Horae. 

Four RotkaUifi flrd Rub Midi Hatm 

Fifth Brigade of Infantry. 

Brigndier-Gencnd Watson to command. 

1st Battalion ltt Native Infantry, 
lot ditto 26th ditto. 

1st ditto 7 th ditto, 

S *rtk brigade qf infantry, 

Lis; LLtcTLant-Colonel Price, 2tfth Native Itifnntiy, commanding, 

I at Rattidlqn Nth Native [diintiT# 

2nd ditto 28th ditto, 

thi rkbkhvi tnmEms, 

Major.Gci.eRil Sir D. Ochterbnj-, Bwt. G.C Jt., 
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ilispro portioned to the importance of th<? irmveaicMt + crap.xxy. 
Scindia waa especially interested in the matter and 

Fcturik Brigade of Cai-afty. 

Lieutenont-Coluiid A, Knox h 2nd Native Cavalry, commanding. 

2nri I to cement Native Cavalry r 

Tvra Corps of Coliinel Skinner's Hfitw. 

Seventh Bripad? of Infantry r 
fotunrl HustiiMn, HI& Majesty's la 7 th, to cammuiii. 

2ml Jin Italian .iUl Native Infuitit. 

Hi- G7tll Regiment of Ftn.it. 

1st Biittidinq. £th Native Infantry, 

EiyAtk Bripnde of Infinity, 

BrEgrultpr-Cieneral Aniiitd. commanding. 
tnd Battalion 7th Native Infantry. 

1st ditto SStli ditto, 

Doiachment Simmor Battalion, 

3ml HuittfiJiciQ lyth Native Infantry, 


THE ARMY OF THE DECCAN, 


thi riKsr am aeivaxchu division, 

under tho peraoiml command of 

His Excellency lieute nuM-Henend Sir Thomas Hiikp, But., 
Commander-in*Chief. 

Ligfti ArtffllTf ttrifjfifa. 

Captain.1 ieqteiMiut H + Rndyerd Krtnnuiiiiing, 

The Troop of Horn:-Artillery, and the Cavalry Gallopers inenr- 
pomted with it* 

The Racket Troop, 

Cavofry Brigadr, 

Major Luahiiijrton commanding, 

4th Regiment Light Cavalry, 

Detachment of His Majesty's 32nd Light Drngottna, 

Htii Rc^imint light Cnvnlry. 
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chAexxv* the passage of a 4ivision of tins antiy of tho Deecan 
through his territories rendered ii necessary to in- 

Light Brigade r 

UeiiteiuiqUCdlinie] Demon Gatfu&indiu, 

The i^Idc.- €nqss. 

1st Bdttnlkin, ^rs] or Bdamcottali Li^ht InfiLiitry, 

Le-i ditto ifidi or Tnriimopoly ditto. 

2nd ditto J 7th or Chicncule ditto. 

Firs! Inf Hairy Brigade* 
licutitmiUt-Ccilfind ITiomjkwn ccmiunndiiig. 

Flunk Compimjes Hi* Miijtisiy T s Royjsl Scuta, 
lat Siitmljon 7th Heg'maeut Nutive Infantry. 

Mtulnia Elites peon Regiment. 

Second Infantry flriyti.d* r 
Lieutcnimt-CuJoncJ Robert Scott cam Branding. 

L*E Biittnlion 1-1 til TU'giiaaent Native Inluntrf. 

Smi ditto fit k ditto.. 


TEIH SECOND, OIL nYDElLiDlD DIVISION 
Hrigadier-G^Oertd J, Dory too commanding. 
CtfVttlry hrigadfi n 

Mujur H. Hunt commimiiiii^ 

Three Brigade* Horse-Artillery, 
fith Regiment Light Cuvjdry. 

Ffarf Brigade tif Infantry. 

lieutenant-E.-Q3(inri N. Mudeod comnuiudiii^. 

His Majesty'* Royal ScoE*, 

2nd ihbt tnJ ion 13th Regiment Native T nfn n trv- 

2nd ditto 24th ditto. 

Second Brigade of Infantry. 
Ljciitirnajil-ColoiLEi Mnckdlv coiuMLndln^. 
l&t BtfttEui litis Regiinmit Native kfimtiy. 

'2nd ditto i4tb ditto. 

l*t ditto 12tii f or Walhijahhad Light Iniaotry. 

Itt ditto 2 nd Regiment Native Infantry. 
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form him of the purpose of its being put in motion, crap.xxv. 
The requisite eommurnmllon Mas mode by the rest- 

Fi+mr Brigade* 

Major Pituiuu mmmandiflf. 

Four HattnHnns Native Infantry 
I hp-lni] of Artillery, Eight Gnu?. 

Reformed Horse. 

Ifydernkfift Erigudr, 

Colonel Sir Augustus Flcyer, K*C.B T1 com in finding, 
lit Battalion 22nd Ili^iDdiit Nativt fflfimtiT. 

Int ditto 21 &i ditto, 

Fitc ComjHinLLB Madras European ttegiTnent. 

Hctiiil of Artillery. 

1st fkiTtialitim -Sth tkfUDCAt Native Infantry. 

Tf|R THIRD DlTl&'D*. 

Drigtidie|--(iinieiTU Sir J. Malcolm» KALB. and K.L.S. 

Colonel FnJxirk Walker, Brigadier. 

One Brigade Hum: ArtUlcty, 

3rd Regiment Light Cavalry„ 

FEt€ CotiLpojues 1st But Lillian 3rd or I’aluDGOtHli Light infantry. 

Ilussdl Brigade—1st Regiment. 

Sfo d Regiment. 

FJitiliapoof Contingent, Two ButLuluru* and Four Gun?. 

4CMK) Myiore Horse. 


Tin *tn.&Tir p on pooxaii nivttiQR, 

Brigndierr-General Smith. C.R „ eommajiding 

Cavalry Brigade. 

Li?U tenant-Oolone] Colifhnwjlce roiuiifmndEng, 
Three Brigades Hone Artillery, 

2tuJ Regiment Madras light Cavalry. 

Light Battalion. 
infantry Brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mlines comajuiding, 

Nt iaUsdloQ 2nd Regiment Hombay Native Jji&utry. 
Hii Miij-enty’i Cith ftuErimtnt Foot. 

2 Cl 
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chap. xxv. dent, Cnptain Close. nnd wm met, m every thing is 
met at a native durbar, by an attempt in gain time. 

Second Infantry Brigade. 
lieutenant-Colonel Fifcndmnfti commanding, 

1st Battalion 3rd Regiment Hutu I my Native Infantry. 

2nd ditto loth ditto Madras ditto. 

Third infantry Brigade. 

2nd Battalion 2th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 

2nd ditto l?t ditto. 


THE FIFTH, OR .S’AG POOH DIVIMOK+ 

LieoteniiM-CoIoiicl J- W* Adams, CJ1 T| certmnl&iliiig. 
Firwt Infantry JV igttdr. 

Ueiuenant-Colonel M" Morin commanding, 
lit J Siiimin hn lUth Regiment Native Infantry. 

2nd ditto 23rd ditto, 

lot ditto 19th. ditto. 

Second Inf entry Brigade. 

Major Puplmm comm rinding. 

2nd Battalion lOth Regiment Native Infantry, 
lit ditto 23rd ditto. 

1ft ditto 19tb ditto. 

Reserve Brigade r 

Ucutcmjit-Cotond Galitin ranmun.thtjg + 

Hiret troujis Native Horae-Artillcry, 
oth Regiment Native Cavalry. 

Gtli ditto. 

let RoMlkh Omhy. 

Light Infantry Battalion. 


tub Divmiojf. 

Brigadier-Gene ml Monro commanding. 
BriprikT-Gciioml Fritzler, $coomi in romniand. 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dahjmjik commanding 
Detachment Madras Ajiiliciy- 
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This being resisted, a tardy, and -without doubt CBAF.XXV. 

n reluctant, assent was given to the passage of the 

troops. 

This, however, wins not sufficient. It was neces¬ 
sary to obtain either Scindms active co-operation 
against the Pindarries, or at least ins neutrality, anil 
i!in exertions of the resident were directed accord¬ 
ingly. While the negotiations were pending, an 
extraordinary circumstance occurred, illustrative of 
the feeling entertained by Scindia, This was the 

Cm:fifty Brigade* 

MiJOr DtJV?toB, 7th Lij>ht Cimtity* coin mantling. 

His 22nd Li^lit Dragrraus, 

7 lii lkpraent Mating C^imlry. 

Infantry Brigade, 

Colon-El HuwLtL, t.tf.. 

Eumpcfln Flunk ilattaliutu 
Four CotnjwiicH Mud ms UlEe Coipj. 

2 nd Btitflliaa 4 th fkgimiTQt Native In Frit try. 

2 ml ditto 12 th ditto. 


THE G 0 & 2 EHJ.T HITIEIOW, 

Mnjor-Gimcnd isir William Grant Kor F K.M.T. 
Cavalry Brigadr. 

TJrntrnoM.rdlmicl the HuDOumhh* L. Htanhnjie commanding. 
Hk 17 Eli JJnigoonH, 

Flank BhitiiW 

First Infantry Brigade. 

Lfcutcnnnt-Colonel Elringtnn co-mmcmdinir 
His Mujesty'i 47tli 
2nd Bat tali on 7 th Rcjimcnt. 

$m*d hifnjitty Brigade. 

# I-icrntcnnnt-CQlotit!! CothIIis LXimmandlng, 
Graiadier UnTtafluii, 

IftLtbdkni Eth Rc^imLT!E. 
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Cllvi' XXV. arrest of twit fiH'ssritgcrs conveying letters from 
Scitulia’e court to Cutmamloo. As there was no 
customary intercourse between the two courts, its 
occurrence couhi nut fail to excite strong suspicion. 
A part of the letters were open and part sealed. 
The farmer were read, ami though the language was 
obscure, they evidently related to some project for 
a combination against the British government* The 
sealed letters were delivered to Scimlin by the resi¬ 
dent hi the state in which they were found* Sdit- 
dfa made no attempt to explain his conduct, but the 
discovery was not without effect upon the progress 
of the negotiation* 

A treaty, comprising twelve articles, was forth- 
with concluded with Seindia; by the first of which, 
the contracting parties engaged to employ the forces 
nf their respective government*, ami of their allies 
and dependents, in prosecuting operations against 
the Pi iidurries, and other hordes of associated free¬ 
booters, to expel them from their haunts, and to 
adopt the most effectual measures to disperse ami 
prevent them from re-assembling. The forces of 
the two governiiicuts and their allies were imme¬ 
diately to attack the robbers and their associates, 
according to a concerted plan of operations, and not 
to desist until the objects of their engagement were 
entirely accomplished; and Scindia, on hifi part* 
promised his utmost efforts to seize the persons of 
the Pindame leaders and their families, and to de¬ 
liver them up to the British government. 

The second article referred to the settlements 
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which the Pindnmes had gained in the territories of chaivxxv. 
Scrnilin, ami in those of other states. With regard 
to the former, the lands wore to be immediately se¬ 
cure il by the maharajah, who engaged never again 
to admit the plunderers to possession, I 1 be other 
lands were to be restored to their respective owner?, 
provided they exerted them selves to the required 
extent in expelling the Pittd&rries* and entered into 
similar engagements never to re-admit them, or to 
become concerned with them in any way whatever. 

In default of these conditions being complied with, 
the lands were to be delivered to Scindia, ami held 
by him on the stipulated terms. 

The thin! article extended and completed the 
first* and the former part of the second- By it 
Scindia engaged never to admit the Pindarries, or 
any other predatory bodies into his territories to 
give them the smallest countenance or support, nr 
to permit his officers to do *n T On the contrary, he 
promised to issue the most positive orders to all his 
officers, civil and military, enforced by the severest 
penalties, to employ their utmost efforts to expel 
or destroy any body of plunderers who might at¬ 
tempt to take refuge in his territories; and all 
officers disregarding these orders were to he dealt 
with as rebels to the maharajah, and enemies to the 
British government. 

The fourth article commenced by formally an¬ 
nouncing* that the Maharajah Dowlut Row Seimliu 
was (He undisputed master of his own troops and 
resourcesi Thb sounding overture w\zlh precursory 
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CHAP, xxv. to a stipulation for placing the troops ami resources, 
of which he wa» the undoubted master, at the dis- 
jtosnl of the British government, for which he cer¬ 
tainly entertained no warm affection. The article 
proceeds to declare, that for the more effectual 
accomplishment of the objects of the treaty, the 
divisions of the maharajah's troops (amounting to 
five thousand horse), employed in active operations 
against the Pindarries or other free hooter?, should 
net in concert with the British troops, luid in con¬ 
formity to the plan that might he counselled by the 
officer commanding the British divisions with which 
they might lie appointed to act—that a British 
officer should bo stationed with each division of the 
maharajah's troops, to he the channel of communi¬ 
cation between thorn and the British commanding 
officer: and in order farther to forward the pur¬ 
poses of their conjoint operations, the maharajah 
engaged tliat all his officers, civil am] military, 
should afford every degree of support and assistance 
hi their power to the British, in procuring supplies 
or otherwise to the British troops operating ia his 
territories; and all who should neglect this duty 
were subject to the samo appalling denunciation 
with which the third article dosed. 

The fifth article commenced with a very im¬ 
portant stipulation—that the divisions of Seindia’s 
army appofoted to act with the British troops 
should he marched in a state of complete equip¬ 
ment, both men and homes, and regularly paid, T« 
make provision for time vital objects, and, as the 
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framers of the treaty considerately express it, to cha^xxv. 
“ present tdl future d we unions or disputes,^ Scmdia 
consented to renounce for three years the payments 
made by the British government to him, to certain 
members of his family, aiirl to ministers of his gt>~ 
vermnenk These sums were to be appropriated to 
the payment of his troops through the British 
officers stationed with them, the British govern¬ 
ment engnging that, at the termination of the war, 
ami after the satisfaction of the claims of the troops, 
any balance that might remain duo should tie paid 
to the maharajah k For the same purpose as that 
for which the above payments were relinquished, 

Sdudiu agreed to surrender for two yearn the 
tribute to which he was entitled from the states of 
J oud pore, Bhoun doe + and Ko tab. Tb eee two articles, 
os well as the succeeding into, were directed to the 
removal of a difficulty which the Marquess of Hast¬ 
ings had foreseen, and was anxious to guard against. 

14 It was manifest*” he observe^ in one of his des¬ 
patches no active or useful aid was to be 

expected from Sdndms troops, if left to the direc¬ 
tion of his own officers,” 

By the sixth article it vrm agretxl that, the troops 
of Scimlia, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, rimuld 
during lhe war occupy aurfi positions m might be 
assigned by the British government, and should 
not change them without the express concurrence 
of that government. The necessity of giving a 
ivnHor for tills stipulation, rather than for any other 
in the treaty, is not apparent; but one U given. 
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cjiap ^vv. namely, that unconnected movements arc calculated 
to derange the joint operations of the two states, 
and to give undue advantage to the enemy. For 
the due execution of the stipulation in this article, 
the Ilritish government was to he at liberty to 
station an officer in each division of the maharajah’s 
army. 

The seventh article assumes that the force to ho 
jmt in motion by the British government, combined 
with that actually in the service of India, would be 
fully sufficient to chastise the t'bdarriesv and effect 
the objects of the treaty; and, in consequence, pro- 
eeeda to provide that, to prevent the possibility of 
collusion between the maharajahs officers and the 
Pindnrries, the forces of the former should not bo 
increased during the war without the approval of 
the British government. Ilia officers were also 
prohibited from admitting into the ranks of his 
army, or otherwise harbouring or protecting, any of 
the Piiidnmcs, or other freebooters. This article, 
like two former ones, concludes by denouncing those 
who may break it, as rebels to Scbdia and enemies 
of the British government. 

The eighth article was not an unimportant one. 
It declares that, with a Hew to the more effectual 
prosecution of the joint operations of the two go¬ 
vernments, and to the facility and security of the 
< onuiiuukiuhjji of the British troops with their sup¬ 
plies, tin* maharajah, reposing entire confidence in 
the friendship and good faith of the British go verii- 
metit hii-li hjls far morv tboi] the Brit bit 
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government could repose in his), agrees that British 
garrisons should be admitted into the forte of Hindis 
anfl Asseeigurh, and should be chained with the 
rare mid defence of them during the war, with the 
liberty of establishing depots in them. The flag of 
Seindia was, however, to continue to Hy at A s.'i-er- 
gurh, and he was at liberty to station a killadur, 
witfi a personal guard of fifty men. there; hut the 
actual command of the place, as well as of 1J India, 
and the disposal uf the warlike stores in both, were 
to be exclusively in the British. Some* minor regu- 
lntions followed with respect to stores and the 
movements of the garrisons; and it was stipulated 
that the territories dependent on the forts should 
continue to be managed by the officers of the tnaha- 
tupdi, who were to receive every support from the 
British government and its officers. The whole of 
tile resources, or such part as might he necessary, 
were to Ire appropriated to the payment of the 
troops, sir stipulat'd in the fifth article: an account 
to be rendered at the conclusion of the war. At 
the same period tho forts were to be restored in 
the condition in which they lmd been received—all 
private propity was to be respected, and the in¬ 
habitants of the depen dent towns and villages were 
to enjoy the protection of the British government, 
mid to be permitted to depart with their property, 
if they should think proper. 

*1 ho ninth article provided for an object which 
the Marquis o! Hostings deemed necessary fur 
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cjiap.xxv. the attainment of the purposes which he bail in 
view. By a former treaty the British government 
was restrained from entering into any treaty with 
the rajahs of Oudo|K>re, Joudparo, anil Kotuln nr 
other chief tributaries oT Do win t Row Scindbs 
situated in Malwn* Me war, or Marwnr, Uf this 
pro vision the governor-general was dcstfons to pro¬ 
cure the abrogation, an alliance with those states 
being indispensable to the contemplated arrange¬ 
ments for preventing the renewal of the predatory 
system: it was accordingly abrogated by the ninth 
article of the new treaty, upon the ground that 
the main object of the contracting parties was to 
prevent for ever the revival of the predatory system 
in any form and that both governments were satis¬ 
fied that to accomplish this wise and just end, it 
might he necessary for tile British government to 
form engagement* of friendship and alliance with 
the several states of Hindostan. Full liberty was 
therefore given to form engagements with the states 
of Omlepnre. JonJpore, and Kotah, with the state 
of BhoondeCj mid with other substantive states on 
the left bank of the Chumbul. But the article 
was not to l>e construed as giving that government 
any right to interfere with states or chiefs In Malwo 
or Ci useful, eiearly and indisputably dependent on 
or tributary to the maharajah, wbuSH! authority over 
those states or chiefs was to continue on .the s-tame 
footing ns before, Thu British government bound 
itsclfi in the event of concluding any engagement* 
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witli the states of OndcjioKi, Jiiudpore, Kotak, chap, sjev, 
Itlmondce, nr any others on the left bank of the 
ClnunbuU to secure to Seiiulia hit ascertained tri¬ 
bute, and to guarantee its payment in ;>erpetuity; 

Seim tin engaging on mi account or pretence to 
interfere, in any shaft®, in the affairs of those states 
without the concurrence of the British govern¬ 
ment. 

The tenth article referred to a contingency not 
very improbable, the occurrence of which is depre¬ 
cated with a degree of solemnity which dunity 
must hope to have been sincere. This article is 
too edifying to be abstracted or abridged; it must 
be given at length, ntul in its original energy, 
without alteration or dilution. It rune thus:—•“ If 
(which God forbid!) the British government and 
ilio midtunijid] shall he compelled to wage war 
with any other state, on account of such state 
attacking either of tlic contracting parties, or aiding 
or protecting the Pin dairies, or other freebooters, 
the British government, having at heart the wel¬ 
fare of DuwJut Row Scholia, will, in the event of 
success, and of his highnessa zealous performance of 
his engagements, make the most liberal arrange¬ 
ments for the consolidation and increase of his 
territories.” Thin ilisplay of piety and moderation 
is very remarkable, when it is remembered that 
one of tl^ii coat meting parties was Do whit Row' 

Sehidia. The terms of the treaty were, without 
doubt, dictated by the British government, ami 
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chap. xxv, neither Scholia nor Ida servants were accountable 
for this effusion of virtuous feeling; hut to whom¬ 
soever it is to ho attributed, it is most unhappily 
out of place with reference to the character of 
the Mahratta chief, us well as to the total want of 
community of religious belief between the parties 
who joined in it. 

After bo rich a display of pious elevation, the 
descent to ordinary language is somewhat painful. 
It is proper, however, to mention, that the eleventh 
article provides for the continuance of such objects 
of the treaty of 1805 as were not affected by the 
new one, and the twelfth engages for the exchange 
of ratifications. 

Such won the treaty concluded with Seindta by 
Captain Close, mid which provided for all the ob¬ 
jects which the governor-general had hi view. It 
was ratified early in November, TBIT, anil shortly 
afterwards the ninth article was rendered operative 
by the conclusion of treaties with the Itajpoot 
states. A treaty with Ameer Klmn was also cm- 
eluded. This person, who has been ehanwterissed. 
and, it is believed, not unjustly, as •* one of the most 
atrocious villains that India ever produced," was, on 
the whole, fortunate. The British government 
agreed to protect him in his possessions, on con¬ 
dition of his disbanding his army, surrendering bis 
guns, relim|uishing his Findanie habits, dissolving 
his connection with those plunderers, and keeping 
better coin pony. .Seeing that lie had no belter 
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claims to Indulgence tlum those whom the English CiUPXXT. 
sought to eitirpfttev Ammr Khmr had certainly 
reason tn felicitate himself upon lib good luck.* 

* Frequent mention hn§ Lteen ronde of Ameer Khan, and a 
few purtlculur!) of hi? life. In addition to those mlfErted to in thf 
pro^Tf^ of the cstLmi tivf. ijniy not be uninteresting. He was the 
mhi of tk man called Mohtanuiud It jut Khun, ond the frdJowin": 
record of his nativity is found to tt work, not compiled by hine-ilf,, 
for the literuiT acquirement* of tlwAnmcr were iiunfficient for *ueh 
a task, but written by hl§ mucmflhre ftnm hi* dirtatinu. and 
presented by the adventurer to t^onl William BentincJc n* his 
own history of LLs own life :— +l In the Hegira y*'nr 1 IH'2 (A.D, 

17 tSS-<?y), n *tur of the eunstelUiticiii uf glofy and a hub ia. the 
hGiRMi of renown wm given to the hope* end wishes of Mobutu - 
mud Hyut KJinn at a happy hour. through the propitious birth 
of the Ameer. He came forth like u constellation in the zodiac 
of honour, and enlightened the night uf hi* parent^ hopes by the 
dffnlgence of his beauty and perfections. The vuice of joy and 
of congratulation rose high in the arch of heaven** vault, and 
the budding branch of the hope* of mankind blossomed with 
Ike promise uf the fruits of their a^pirationa/* Tkt§ paragon of 
lieauty and perfection, on approaching to man's estate, begun 
to be influenced by that propensity lor a life of nulenCL 1 mu! 
plunder which u common ta » many of kb countrymen. ” Mo 
sooner," HLyi he, 4 2 had the ■hoot of hi* yeure tome to bear the 
fruit of yutitlin and hit lip ?prouted with the crop uf manhood'* 
prime, than the leaven of his ambition fermented within him r nod 
the desire of trying his fnrfcimg in the wide world became 
unconquerable. Truly the high-spirited falcon cannot be kept 
to the neat when it* winga and talons arc foil grown, neither can 
the lion nf noble courage he confined to u comer uf it* den 
after It ha* attained full strength/ 1 Accordingly, this +p high- 
spirited falcon E left hia father a house in search of employmerit, 
and though little scrnpubuB os to ite character, returned dia- 
appoiuted. At a later period he again departed, " and witli a 
fiTw asaoemtee took the rmd of adventure/ 1 He wua now some¬ 
what mu re" fortunate. In in incredibly short rime he screed a 
multitude of masters, after which series uf cmpcrimE-nL* he fell iu 
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cuaf.xxy* The tmity with Ameer Khun was negotiated by 

Mr. Metcalf,* 

with >i.inj l 1 fhst'ftnhiF who, having heca expel] ed from their pos- 
wsHiQM. hud taken tix ei iifn of pfumisoiians plunder in Mnlwn. 
" The Ameer/ 1 qa hi* scribe very rcimpn&cdly sUtra, M j^bed 
them, and was party to most of their entapriaes/* The aHair? 
of his patrons being retrieved, the Ameer was again in tlte 
marfect, and after buiqc further exploit* of very tpii'iiticinuhle cha¬ 
racter. he transferred to Jeawunt R*o ffolkartho services if him- 
wdf and his Minims, o tet whom it has been said that he Detained 
an limited a measure nf authority, thnt during Indf the year he 
was. usually the prisoner of his enntiomu troops, Amour Khan 
is next bund in the sendee of the Rajah of J^yptirfl, then engaged 
hi hostilities with the Rajah qf Jnodpqre. Tlie cknnastuup 
were the following. The daughter of the Kluua of Oudcpoic. 
re p resented ua hiring diidaguisiicd by her beauty >l_ill more tluiii 
isy bar high birth, vu Ijcfcrotbcd to a Rajah of Joudpore, who 
died before the celebration of the nuptials. Hii rmisin, by 
whom be was succeeded* imd the? Rajah nf Jcypore then become 
competitors for the bund of the iieautlfuJ princes?„ and the result 
was war + About this time the Ameer auspected Holiar uf a 
d«rcgii bo take him off by treachery, and he ascribes the defeat 
of the project to his having been pre vented from meeting Holknr 
nL a specified time by n tumult raised by soma unpaid troops, nn 
event by no means uncommon. A meeting between the two 
friends luuk place afterword** find the Ameer, who declares hut 
own " conduct and character with in and without**' to bare been 
Ji clear ns the spotless sun H FP gave Holkar some very character¬ 
istic advice. It was, that while an Lnadcrebuiding Ehould !x> 
maintained be twee u Holhnr find himself tlbo fonnur should joi-a 
the Rajab of Joudpore* and the bitter continue in the employ* 
ment of the Rajah of Jeyporr,, 111 YYe should by that means i” 
®aid tM* nvjil of the spotless snti P 11 turn the cotilirt to our own 

purposes, 

* Now Eir Charles Theopbiliu Metcalf* 0.0,1).* fnrmerly 
[iLHtouuit-governor of the north-western provinces, fluhsc^ueiiUy 
gcrrertiDr oJ Jamnirn, imd rince bh. return from that colony up- 
Panted fonmar nf Canada 
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Wliile new of amity w^re in ocmrso chap sxv, 

of formation, t'liu relations of peace previously mh- 

purpo&ca, spinning it out at pleasure till the reaourree of both 
wen? eliminated and till both were In our power.” Kalknr. bow- 
e^cr, declined the advice, and proceeded la Indore, wMk the Ameer 
tnnrelusi with the Riijiili of Jeypore again st Jqmfpnrp, which coun¬ 
try wel^ speedily overrun. But a coqIdue arose between the rir- 
EoriociB fender?-. According to Ameer Khan, the stipulated reward 
of his Berried wtli withheld, and in ctuiscqLienee Ids troops became 
mutinous phiced him under eMunw, and erEffl pelted him with 
p tones till he was bruised from head b foot. lid* affair being 
arranged, Ameer Khan jtmcil the Rajah of Jnudpcircj ainniist 
whom Lie arms: Kami so recently boon Employed. To this person 
the Ameer rendered essential service, The possession of the 
musnud of Joudjjare wiui canf^ted on dtf put of fl child, alleged 
to b« the son raf the dec Kill'd rajah, and whone pretmisiontp if 
just, would enitscqucnlly be fatal to those of the reigning prince* 
who was only the ctm&En of his predecessor, The validity of the 
infanta cl join it in mmccemry to dbciOK* hut the Lhcumstanceji 
of his reputed birth und concealment ore suspicions, and it ih 
paid that \m alleged mother disowned him* His cause, however, 
was espoused by a chief named Sevai Singh, whom on this 
account the rind candidate for the thpinc was niiiioiLS to remove. 

In executing this design he found a fit in^trumunt hi Am per 
Khan. Having received a present gratuity,* and large prtimi&cs 
of future reward Tot himself and his officer* in money anil 
jogblres, Ameer Khan undertook the draireil service, mnl 
pretending to be dissatisfied with the idly ha had m lately 
joined, he made overtures of friendship to the minister and pro¬ 
tector Ilf the pretendin' to the throne of Joudpqre. Thr latter 
was distrustful, and required from the negotiator employed by 
Ameer Khan ® gimmntee on oath. The servant hesitated, and 
returned to hi* master to inquire what he should do. The ac¬ 
count given by Ameer Khan of what followed in highly interest* 
ing, On hearing the doubts of Ida follower, he said* H ' Deter- 
mine fur yonreelf what 11 best for my service and for the cause- 
of the u^fuy of the faith. Although," the narrative: continue-. 
i+ the known perfidy of Bevui £?ingli, and the many attempts he 
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chaivxxv. sitting between di<? British goTemmont aiiLl our 
of its native allies were about to receive a shock- 

Lad made Id undermine Find min the Ameer, were quite Euilkient 
to justify the getting rid of him by treachery, trnd milled to 
inline any In Celhh emptnyed against him meritorious ; Hfill. in circlet 

to gratify certain doubt* and scruple* which thfl Nawmb Muuktie 
ood-Dawla [the agent] hud conceived cm the seme of morality, 
sill the officers united in declaring that to shed the btoi*d of an 
enemy to the faith by treachery* when ncorasiLry for the getiers! 
euuw of the fhith find its army, or for the service of one'i chicT, 
was lawful/' Hifeac offiotn were certainly worthy of their 
muster; their decree removed the ueruplt^ nf their brotherj he 
returned and took tlie oath, Still the proposed tie rim wit* not 
ut ease; he required that Ameer Khun should mt hi- own liand to 
the mil pact, and the Ameer consented. A visit frum Seta1 Sitigh 
to Ameer Khan was iurTah^cd p bur rs the time for fulfilling it 
ajipiooched the fern of the former revittd. Ameer Khan, upon 
learning: tlu* + mounted bb horse, and proceeded with a few fol¬ 
lowers to tbs shrine of a Mahometan saint, elose to the wail* of 
Niigpnrc, where Sevtu Hin^rh, resided. He wur hen? joined by hi« 
Intruded victim, whom he mildly chid fur want of confidence,, ap¬ 
pealing to thq Emallncsn of bin mtinue a* evidence af the honesty 
of his intcutiun*. Hu vm Singh acknowledged himself in error— 
pledges of friendship and good faith were exchanged, and Anu?rr 
Khan, fit the tomb of the saint, a wore fidelity to his new silly. 
'IV next day Semi Singli visited hia friend* by whmn lie was mag¬ 
nificently received* and with hia principal adherent?, to the number 
of two hundred* placed under the shelter of a large tent. At a 
Kiven signal the tent fell, and shown* of gmpc and mmketry 
from every direction ware poured on those beneath U, Numbers of 
N notch girl* and other persons, unconnected with Sevui Singh, were 
in the tent, and abated the common destruction. Sewn hundred 
horsemen had nccompanJcd Basal Singh, and remained mounted 
near the tent- They were attacked, and not more than two 
hundred escaped. This sendee waa so acceptable to the purty 
for whose benefit it was undertaken* that it l* said he actually 
per funned hia previous promise.' to Ameer Khan—a remirrhalik 
event in the history of Oriental politics. 

After invading Xngpore H and exec urine n srric.* r»f plundering 
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The Rajah of Derar + Jtughonjee ISIiohsIdt, fnvti- 
HrIsIv r existed the attempts that had he* Ml umile by 
the British government to establish with that state a 
subsidiaiy alliance* On his death his only son* Fursa- 
jee Hi loos bill, succeeded to the tlinuie; but he being 
of weak mind, a cousin, known m Appfl Sahib, celt- 
eisetl the functions of sovereignty under the title of 
regent. To secure the assistance of the British go¬ 
vernment in maintaining him in the power which he 
had thus obtained, and in promoting his ultimate ad¬ 
vance to the higher rank and rmthority to which lie 
aspired, the regent consented to form the long denied 
engagement. Early in the year 1317 the imbecile 
occupant of the throne died, and Appa Sahib at¬ 
tained the final object of his ambitions hopes* 

expedition* into various tFiritortes, Ameer Klum returned lo the 
cottrt of HolLiir, which be Hoisted hi relieving uf n mna wIiqiks 
ambitiiiU thrummed to be fatal tu the milhoriiy pf thrive who,, uti 
the- rnsamry uf Jittwtiut Row, had obtained tine rt-inn of pimer. 
He then returned to tllkc part in a rc-COQciiiiltjun whErh had bftlfl 
effected between the rival candidates for the litnid of tbe beautiful 
Princess of Oudeporej to complete wlhirli it wm access cuy th-a* 
the ufifortunjitc euiiM of the war thou] i i khm to live. Ameer 
Khnn urged upon Ler father the necessity of putting her to death, 
but La vain- Her mint m kw scrupulous. She presented to 
the victim a poisoned chalice, wldeL m p, rr-r tired and the con¬ 
tents swallowed. Ameer Khan gives a somewhat different ao- 
count of lie circumstances altendmg the death of the unhappy 
beauty, bat he ndnula that he advL^ed her father to poison her. 
and threatened to carry her off by force if hr pepriAted in n-h«- 
In firing mil to hi# virtuous admiration of her mug- 
uumnlEy in voluntarily accepting the poisoned cup* he becomes 
elevated to enthuriaim. H She dmnt off tbe pobun." my a be 
through thtf agency of hw scribe, M and so gave up her precious 
tife H Earning the perpetual jymse and admiration of mankind.'' 

m* iv. 2 h 
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Although a subsidiary treaty had been concluded, 
the arrangements hurl not been brought into a con¬ 
ditio! i to work properly. There had been consider¬ 
able Irregularity as to the organization and main¬ 
tenance nf the Btipnlatod contingent, by winch the 
British government had been subjected to expense 
which it was not obliged to boar. Discussion of 
course arose, but native evasion continued for a 
while to postpone tho fulfilment of engagements 
which could not be denied. Procrastination is of 
too common occurrence in Oriental courts to excite 
much surprise, and the disposition of Appn Sahib 
was regarded as not unfriendly to the English, 
Circumstances, however, soon occurred, and espe¬ 
cially a change with regard to bis ministers, which 
convinced the British authorities that bis professions 
of friendship were hollow and insincere. 

At this period, indeed, the seeds of hatred to 
British influence were scattered throughout India 
with an unsparing hand, and the Petehwa was the 
prime instigator and fom enter of the hostile fed lug. 
Habits of ancient standing gave him considerable 
influence with the native princes. The M ah rat in 
states might &Uo be supposed to feel their pride in 
some degree wounded by the humiliation of their 
chief, and seme suspicion may he supposed to have 
existed as to the probable aim of the British govern¬ 
ment, and the extent to which it proposed to carry 
Its acquisitions. There might be an apprehension 
that England was looking to the entire dominion of 
India; and though this consummation would he 
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devoutly wished bj the people, if they understood chap. iott. 
their own welfare, the prospect nf it could, under 
no circumstance^ he very acceptable to those whose 
thrones were to fall before the man’ll of the victors. 

It is certain that the plans of the govern r»r-grim- 
ml for the extirpation of the I'indarries were re- 
pirded with great snspjcion. This must, in most 
i list uncos, have arisen from the apprehension ofulto 
rior measures, for, with the exception nf Scindia and 
llolkar, who entertained bodies of the Findarrics in 
a sort of fen dal dependence, no prince would appear 
to have had any interest in supporting them. The 
interest of the Hujn.li of Nagpore, indeed, lay quite 
the other way; for his dominions had su tic rod most 
severely from the devastations of these marauding 
adventurers; and by an express article of the sub¬ 
sidiary treaty, the British government was required 
to defend the state of hbtgpore against their incur¬ 
sions. 

Tf wo* probably to snrne of the causes which have 
been mentioned, or to a combination of them, that 
the mnd hostility of the Rajah nf Nagpore to the 
British is to be aacrihed, aided, no doubt, by that 
uneasy feeling which must ever operate upon the 
mind of a prince fettered by midi engagements as 
nre imposed by the subsidiary treaties of the East. 

I'nlcss. like many nf his brethren, he is content to 
forget that a nil or has any thing to do hut to collect 
treasure and dissipate it. in a career of sensual in¬ 
dulgence he must he annoyed by the ronsrinusnesi 
that, though he enjoys the name of sovereign, his 
2 IT 2 
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chap.XXV, office 1s but a pageant* all substantial power rest¬ 
ing "with another. He who promises deliverance 
from this thraldom generally, therefore, finds fin 
advocate in the party* whom he seeks to win to his 
purposes Fear will frequently impose a restraint: 
M I dare not 1 * will wait upon % * I wouldbut thfi 
heart of the person assailed will generally he with 
the tempter; and if he resist effectually* it will 
seldom be without a stniggle. 

The motives by which the Rajah of Nagpart 
might have been actuated have been suggested, 
and this is all that is now possible. Perhaps, 
even at the time, the most sagacious and best in¬ 
formed observer could not have satisfactorily de¬ 
termined by which, or by bow many, of them he 
was really impelled, noi to what extent they re¬ 
spectively operated* His conduct seemed to par¬ 
take in an extraordinary degree of blind w il fulness ; 
ho followed the example of the Peishwu* and lie 
shared his fatc + He affected to owe a certain 
homage to that sovereign—the Rajah of Nagpore 
enjoying hereditarily the riumimii office of com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the Mahratta em¬ 
pire, m the Peishwa held the nomimtl vieeroyalty; 
What degree of importance he attached to the 
connection may admit of question, hut it is certain 
that he most dutifully followed hia leader to rain. 

The peculiar nature of a subsidiary alliance render* 
imperative the greatest eircumsjwcticHi in selecting 
the representatives of the British government at the 
courts df prince* thus connected with it. The re*r- 
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i lent ill Nagpore, at this time* wa? fortunately a 
gentleman whose sagacity and prudence were not 
hi bo overcome even by Mahmltn dijatinttlatjon, 
Mr Jenkins* distinctly perceived the tendency 
which events were taking, and ir the British con- 
ilection could have berm preserved by judgment* 
Jinn ness* and eatitirm, combined with suavity, that 
connection would not have been severed. 

The resident was apprized that the Rajah was 
engaged iu intrigues with the Pefehwa. Conferences 
were held with an agent of that sovereign* who 
received letters almost daily from Poona. which he 
immediately carried to the Rajah, Such proceedings, 
especially at such a period, were calculated to excite 
suspicion and alarm. Mr, Jenkins accordingly remon¬ 
strated against them, reminding the Eajfth that all 
communications similar to those with the Pei&hwa 
ought, in conformity with the treaty, to be imme¬ 
diately communicated to the British government, 
and that the observance of this provision, at ail 
time* incumbent, was of peculiar importance at n 
lime when it was notorious that measures of hots- 
tJlity were in progress at the court of Poona, The 
reply of the Rajah was unsatisfactory* He admitted 
that he had received overtures from Poona, but 
observed, that it did not consist with his dignity to 
repeat them; and this, with general expressions of 
unceasing attachment to his English connection, 

constituted Id* answer. The objectionable comm li¬ 
fe 

* Ffirnwrly scLin^ ftskitnt with Scindia, Sec vcL iiL 
4SS, ftc. 
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chap. xxv. mcatioris conti niieth and the renewed representations 
of the resident mi the subject produced mi change 
of conduct. 

The period was evidently approaching when the 
Rajah was to throw oil' the ns ask uf friendship : 
in anticipation of it* Nr, Jenkins apprized the 
military authorities of the prospect of their being 
S|»eedilY called into action, and urged the march of 
troops towards Nagpure, to uphold the British iu- 
terest*\ The Kajnli Imd dismissed the Peiifiwn^ 
vnkecL but he still retained at im court the brother 
of that functionary, and through him, m well aa 
other channels, the intercourse with Poona con- 
tinned to bo carried on. The assemblage of troops 
nt Poena wm accompanied by a simultaneous col¬ 
lect ton of force nt Nagfmre. The completion of 
the contingent was delayed, and when troops were 
assigned fur the purpose, they consisted mostly of 
new levies* evidencing that the liajah had no iniiid 
to part with his good troops. In addition to their 
being raw and undisciplined* the fidelity of the re¬ 
cruits to the British cause was more than susjiected. 
The levies extended beyond Nagpur-* and were 
conducted with great wcrecy, This infiinndtHl 
prince even entered into negotiations with the 
Pindazries, who were invited to hritig down a force 
to attack the British* The Pindames were also 
made useful in another wav, by assigning the fact 
of their ravages as an excuse for keeping up an 
extraordinary number of troops. 

In the midst of these warning ejrciiuiKiances a 
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khekut arrived from the Pebkwa* mid the Rajah chap xxv. 
sent to inform the resident of bin intention to re¬ 
ceive it with all the usual ceremonies indicative of 
Ills being invested with the character of commander- 
in-chief of the Mahimtta armies. The principal 
ceremony roils in ted 111 going out to his camp, and 
remaining three days at the head of his troop** The 
rumn 111 n i ra I ioti was iwm mi paid ed by a request that the 
resident, or S0Iue gentleman in the Brithb service* 
would attend the ceremony, ami tlwt & salute might 
he ordered. As the British government wis then 
in a state of actual warfare with the Peiahwa, it 
was quite obvious that such a request could not ho 
complied with; and this public acknowledgment by 
Appa Sahib of a community of interest with the 
declared enemy of his protectory would seem to 
amount almost to insanity. Mr. Jenkins, of course, 
refused anv participation In the ceremony* On the 
following day all communication between the resi¬ 
dency and the city was interdicted. The juilciecs 
were stripped of every thing of value, mid tbe 
families of the Rajah and of his principal ministers 
left the city. These movements were followed by an 
order for the contingent- to remove to the city, the 
oh! cry of the Pindrarrics being set up as u pretext. 

Upon this Mr. Jenkins lost no time in sending for 
the tmopH from their cantonments. 

A pretence wus now made* on the part of the 
Rajah, to o|>tni a negotiation; hut the hostile mani- 
festatitifcs which were eontemponnieou* shewed it 
to be altogether delusive* The of November a t u. ibi?. 
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chap. xxv. placed tho matter beyond question, by a repetition 
of the treacheries of Poona. An interview between 
tbe British resident and two of the Rajah's ministers 
was interrupted by the commencement of firing. 
The strife of words was now to give way to the 
combat of mom deadly weapons. The conference 
was dissolved abruptly, and 5fr. Jenkins repaired to 
the scene of action. 

Reinforcements had boon sent for, but they bad 
not arrived; the duty of repelling tho attack con¬ 
sequently devolved upon a very small body of troops. 
The whole British force at Nagpore consisted of a 
brigade of two battalions of Madras Native Infan¬ 
try, the first of the 20th regiment, and the first 
of the 24th, both considerably reduced bv sick¬ 
ness; the resident s escort of two companies of 
Native Infantry, three troops of the Gth regiment 
of Bengal Native Cavalry, and four six-pounders, 
manned by Europeans of the Madras Artillery. 
Lieutenant-Colonel I lope ton ti Scott was tbe senior 
officer, and with this force, which did not comprise 
fourteen hundred men fit for duty, hud to resist an 
army of about eight thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand cavalry, supported by thirty-five guns. 

When these troops had, at the request of the re¬ 
sident, marched from their cantonments, tbev took 
post on tho hill of See toliuldee, overlooking the 
residency and the city; at the same time taking 
possession of another hill, about three hundred yards 
distant, the occupation of which was necessary to 
their retention of the former. In the coarse of tho 
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day* large bodies of A mb?, with five guns* were oh- czUJ.HY. 
served to enter a Tillage at the font of the hill* 
where n strong body of the Rajah's infantry hud pre¬ 
viously been posted; and at sis o'clock in the 
evening* while Colonel Scott was engaged with 
Captain Barley in posting sentries on the face of the 
hill, the Arabs in the village opened & fire. This 
wm entirely unexpected, ns m overt net of hostility 
had yet taken place on either side, and the Riy&h’s 
troops were aware that the posting of the sentries 
by the British was only it customary act of military 
precaution* and that fin intention existed of at¬ 
tacking them. The small party of British troops 
who found themselves thus suddenly engaged in no 
tion. returned a volley upon their assailants, and 
then retreated to the top of the hill, under the fire 
of sill the troops in the village* 

The action now became general, and continued 
without into Emission for eighteen hours. A part of 
the troops being entirely exhausted* it wag found 
necesHKj to confine the defence of the inferior hill 
to ilP summit* At eight o'clock on the morning of 
the 27th a body of Arabs, by charging up the face 
of the hill with ail overwhelming force, succeeded 
in gaining possession of the British post. Tim vast 
disproportion between the numbers of the contend¬ 
ing bodies now appeared to give a fearful prepon¬ 
derance to the Ibijuli's party, when the current of 
fortune was turned by one of those acts of romantic 
valour, tthich have so often changed the face- of the 
battle-field, struck panic into the hearts of a powerful 
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ciiAK xxv. enemy, and secured the victory to the? weaker wide. 

At tile moment when there seemed most csulhc for 
despondency„ Captain Fitzgerald* commanding a de¬ 
tachment of Bengal cavolryv reinforced by a native 
officer and about twenty-five troopers of tile Madras 
body-gwri, charged an immense body of the enemy's 
best horse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their I rite possessors, stood master 
cd the ]ilain, which was covered in every direction 
by the flying foe. Accident aided the advantage 
winch daring courage had secured. While prepara¬ 
tions were making for an attack upon the Aruba, 
who had obtained possess inn of the smaller hill, im 
explosion was observed to take [dace in the midst 
of them No sooner was this perceived than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot and it 
wm with great difficulty that Colonel Scott mu Id 
prevent the hill which he occupied from being de¬ 
serted, or even prevail upon the infantry to wait 
the arrival of the cavalry who were In support them. 
Their impatience for action would doubtlessly have 
been justified by their bearing through its dangers; 
but the trial was not afforded: on their approach 
the enemy abandoned their guns and fled* Shortly 
after, the A nibs beginning to collect In considerable 
numbers in front of the MU, a Lump of cavalry, led 
by Cornet Smith, charged round its base, and ntim¬ 
bers of the enemy wore cut to pieces. All hope now 
seemed to be extinct with the defeated party ; the 
attack slackened in every quarter, uud by uotui it 
had entirely ceased. 
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Courage ntid military conduct, like cither merito- cm ai*. xxv. 
riuutf qualities tiro not always appreciated according 
tu I heir desert** The magnitude of the strike eon- 
tended for, the proximity or distance of the poeue 
of action, tluj numbers engaged, and various other 
acddentis influence the judgment of mankind with 
regard tu them. Little k recollected of the heroic 
band who, on this occasion, illustrated the trium¬ 
phant supremacy of living burning courage over tins 
dead foreo of menu numbers* Yet the prodigies 
of valour which they performed have rarely been 
equalled, either in ancient or modern times. If 
glory were to be proportioned in difficulty and dan¬ 
ger, the memory of such men would lie imperish¬ 
able. The noble spirit by which they were animated 
extended to the civil. servant# of the Company. The 
resident* Mr. Jenkins, was present throughout the 
action, and, on the testimony of Colonel Scott, it in 
established, that Lis animated conduct tended, in a 
very considerable degree, to excite the troop* to 
their duty. Ills first assistant, Mr. Sotheby, exhi¬ 
bited the same contempt of danger, and the «ime 
generous ardour not merely to satisfy the claims of 
duty, but to surpass them. The latter gentleman 
met an honourable death on the field which he con¬ 
tributed to win. Such arc the men w hich the Coni- 
puny's service bos from its commencement never 
ceased to produce, and their best eulogium i-4 to bo 
found in the magnificent empire acquired liy their 
exertiofte. 

Dismayed by the result nf hi* iirat attempt in 
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CilA! 1 , xxv. hostility, Appa Sahib nought refuge in negotiation, 
run) tbe resilient consented to a suspension of amis, 
on condition of the Rajah’s troops being withdrawn 
from the positions which they then held to those 
which they had formerly occupied. Any final ar¬ 
rangements he professed himself unable to make 
until he received further instructions from his go¬ 
vernment, Appa Sahib, in the meantime, remained 
still, but continued to increuse his army and render 
his artillery more efficient i and as no instructions 
arrived for the guidance of the resident, that gen- 
A. it. is] 7 , llcinan determined, on the 14th of December, to 
ofler terms for the Itajah’s acceptance, Terms were 
accordingly tendered, and four o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 16th fixed as the latest period for accept¬ 
ing them, !i' the Rajah then consented to the pro¬ 
posal made by the British resident, the troops of the 
former were to he withdrawn from their positions, 
and the city occupied by British troops, not later 
than so yen o’clock on the same morning. The Rajah 
was to repair to the British camp, and to reimiin 
there until every tiling was settled. 

On these terms being submitted, the Rajah at firet 
required further time to consider of them, and to 
suggest some modification. This being refused, ho 
sent a message on the evening of the Tfith, signify¬ 
ing his assent to the terms, but requesting their ex¬ 
ecution to lie deferred till noon on the following 
ihiy. Subserviently he sent another message, inti- 
uJaling that lie would proceed to the rfridenev 
cither tliat night or early in the morning. 
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Tin? morning brought to the residency! not tin- ceeap*xiv. 
Rnjftli f but a message announcing that the A mbs 
would not allow him to come in. The resident, 
however, was prepared tor this; reinforcements hav¬ 
ing a few days before arrived, and among them the 
division under the command of Brigadier-General 
Dove ton. The troops were now drawn out* and 

three hours allowed to the Rajah to come in; bn* 
refusal or neglect involving an immediate attack by 
the British force. Tina demonstration was success- 
* Mt and tin? llnjali proceeded to the residency* 

The British authorities were thus relieved from 
further anxiety on that head; bat the surrender of 
the gun*. and the evacuation of the city by the 
Rajah s troops which were also among the stipulated 
conditions* still remained to be carried into effect. 

An agent from the Rajah* with Instructions for the 
surrender of the whole of the artillery, proceeded 
according to promise to General Dove ton's camp, 
and, accompanied by him, the whole force moved 
forward to take possession of It. 

On reaching the fir^t battery symptoms of resist¬ 
ance were manifested; but the approach of the Bri¬ 
tish force being rather unexpected, the enemy quit¬ 
ted the guns and retired. Having taken possession 
of them, and left them in charge of a division. Ge¬ 
neral Do vet on advanced, when a heavy line was 
opened upon him from a large body of troops which 
was followed by a general discharge from the lotte¬ 
ries. The infantry, however, continued to advance 
until the ground admitted of formation in line, when 
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t HAt^xxv* the batteries in front, were carried in a gallant imn- 
ner at the point of the bayonet. The horse artillery 
and cavalry, supported hy a reserve. having- made a 
flftfifonr; charged* and mmed the remainder of the 
lotteries with eqml gallant ry t driving* at the same 
time, before them an immense mass of the enemy s 
cavalry, which having routed* they pursued as I eng 
ns a chance remained of doing them any mischief 
A few of the enemy h guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but luid been re-opened upon 
that body when it advanced in pursuit of the cavalry 
of the enemy, were again charged and again carried; 
and the whole of the enemy’s artillery and camp 
equipage fell into the hands of the victors, together 
with upwards of forty elephants. 

The two succeeding days were fixed for the eva¬ 
cuation of the city hy the Arabs; but difficulty 
attended every step taken towards carrying the 
terms of the surrender into execution. Though nil 
arrears had been paid, these troops refused to depart, 
and an attack upon the part of the city which they 
occupied became unavoidable. It was conducted 
by General Doveton, who having occupied a com- 
man ding position within two hundred and fifty yard* 
of one of the gates of the town, erected a battery* 
which was opened on the morning of the 21st of 
,D.unr. December, with the view' of effecting a breach in 
the old palace wall. This, however, being found 
unattainable* the tiring was directed to another 
point; and on the 23rd it was reported, that mch 
an effect had been produced an would render an fid* 
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vanoe practicable with fill ft* or no loss. An attack chap. m. 
on three *1 iiti rout [xunta was determined \ and at 
half-past eight o’clock the troops, oil a pre-concerted 
signal, rushed to their various destinations. The 
principal attack wag conducted by General l)ovoton. 
hut the breach not being sufficiently wide to ad¬ 
mit of a section entering at once, and the troop 
being exposed to the fire of the Arabs sheltered 
within the houses, it failed. The other attacks, 
which were conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
„ and Major Pittman, were more fortunate; but the 
failure of the main attack rendered it necessary, in 
the opinion uf General Dove ton, that both o (beers 
should resume their original positions. These at¬ 
tempts, though unsuccessful, were sufficient to deter 
the Arabs from offering a protracted resistance, and 
ou the following day they signified their desire to 
surrender oil conditions. Among the conditions 
demanded were personal immunity, and the protec¬ 
tion of n British officer, with a small escort, to give 
them and their families safe conduct to Mu I Impure, 

Immediate possession being highly desirable, and, if 
possible, without injury to the city, the request was 
granted, and on the morning of the 30th of I>e- a.d. i« 7 , 
Cember the Arabs marched out. 

The evacuation of the dtv was followed by the 

■* ¥ 

cniieliimnn nf tt provisional engagement, under which 
the Hnjali returned to the pahieo^ Tlie conditions 
ttere* that certain territory slio u Id hr reeded to the 
British government in place of the former subsidiary 
and contingent aid: that the rivil and military 
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chap. xxv. aftiiin* of the government of Nagpore should be 
conducted by ministers in the confidence of the 
British authorities, and according to the advice of 
the resident; that the Rajah and his family should 
reside in the palace of N&gpore, under the protec¬ 
tion of the British troop ; that the arrears of suT> 
s?idj should he paid up, and the Gtibsidy itself con¬ 
tinue to be paid until the final transfer of the ter¬ 
ritory stipulated to lx? surrendered \ that any forte in 
the territory which it might bo necessary for the Bri¬ 
tish to occupy should immediately be given up; 
that the jieraons alleged to have boon concerned in 
originating the recent disturbances should be dis* 
countenanced, nod. if possible, delivered up; and 
that the two hills of Seetabuldee* with the bazaars, 
and an adequate portion of hind adjoining, should 
be ceded to tlio British government, which should 
be at liberty to erect upon them such military works 
as might be requisite* 

Brigadier-General Ilardymaii^ co mmanding one of 
the divisions of the Deccan army destined to net 
against the Pin dames, w&* in the Rewah territory 
when the outbreak at Nagpore took place. On the 
menuring posture of affairs there becoming known to 
the governor-general, Ge n cml Hardy man was ordered 
to move down to the Nerbutlda, to be in readiness to 
act in any way that might be required by the resi¬ 
dent at Kagpore; and In the event of his learning 
that hostilities had actually commenced,. he was 
directed to push on with his rein force in eat with all 
expedition. He accordingly pressed forward with a 
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regiment of cavalry and his Majesty^ I/th foot, and CHAP r m, 
four guna to Jubbulpom from which place a small 
British force had prevkju&Iy been compiled t+i 
withdraw, Sri consequence of hostile demount nit ions 
with which it was thought unable to eofvc. At Jul> 
bulpore Brigadicr-tienerat I lardy man found the 
enemy drawn up ami strongly posted to oppose hh 
possession of the place. They were in number about 
three thousand, of whom one thousand were horse* 
etationod on their left: their right was on a rocky 
eminence, and they had four brass gun*. General 
Hardyman placed his guns in the centre, with three 
companies of the 17th foot on each side of them and 
two companies in the rear* Two squadrons of ca¬ 
valry, under Major O'Brien, were sent round the left 
of the enemy, another squadron masked the British 
guns, and a squadron in the rear was held as a re* 
serve. On arriving near enough to the enemy's 
centre, the guns being unmasked, opened with 
shrapnel shells, and were immediately answered. 

After about a quarter of trn hours firing, the enemy's 
infantry evinced symptoms of indecision* on which 
the reserve squadron was ordered to charge the bat¬ 
tery. This service was gallantly and successfully 
performed* By tills time tlie enemy's infantry had 
descended from an eminence which they had occu¬ 
pied into the plain, but on an attempt being made 
by the advance squadron to charge them, they re- 
ascended the eminence, and compelled the assail¬ 
ants to retire under a heavy lire. One wing of the 
17th foot was then brought up to storm the height, 
voL, rr* 2 i 
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s map, xxv, from which the enemy were bravely driven with 
severe less, those who fled flown the opposite side 
of the Ivill being partially intercepted by the ad¬ 
vance squadron, which lmd made a deUwr round their 
right, as the British infantry ascended. In thin 
affair the loss of the British amounted to only 
twelve men. 

The success of the British anus at Nagpnre and 
in the dependent territories following immediately 
upon the previous sucress at Poona, determined, 
in a great degree, the issue of the war. Had tin? 
result at either place been different, the treaties by 
which many of the hollow allien of the British 
government had bound themselves would have been 
given to the Winds, and this greater part of the 
Deccan have been arrayed against Lise [sower whose 
success hehI them in awe. Seim ha hud undertaken 
to co-operate m the suppression of the Piudamea 
much against his inclination, and lie would have 
rejoiced in an opportunity of withdrawing from his 
engagement. The governor-general, indeed, was 
sanguine enough to believe, or at least he professed 
to believe, that "former estrangement had given 
place to entire cordiality and friendship" The 
"entire cordiality mid friendship” entertained by 
Scindia nnint have been qualities very different 
from those usually indicated by the terms. lie 
w\& not capable of huch feelings towards any state 
nr any individual* mid least of all could he enter¬ 
tain them with regard to the British* whom lie 
hated rnt much as he feared them* 
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Great difficulties attended the formation of the chat, \xt, 
continent to lie produced by Spin din, hi aid of the 
common cause. These difficulties tLu piTcrDor- 
getiernl attributed “to the dilatory habits of the 
durbar nnd the IkkI quality of the force, combined 
with a desire? to turn this arrangement to the 
personal benefit of individuals,” lie might have 
udded. that while all these causes might be in 
operation, there war another, far more potent and 
i nil non tin] than any of them — the reluctance enter- 
’ tabled by tlio chief for the service which liis situa¬ 
tion compelled him to undertake. It at length 
Ijccame necessary to reduce the numbers to lx? fur¬ 
nished by Seindin himself to less than one-half of 
tiie stipulated quota, aud to supply the deficiency by 
troops raised directly for the British government, but 
tr» I jo paid by Sciudia, In this manner Llit* number 
was at length completed- iiiich indirect indications 
of biwtiio feeling were not all. Sciudia was in enl- 
hutinn with several of the Piudsnro loaders; he 
warned them of his inability longer to afford them 
iitiy open assistance, and pointed out the liest. 
modes of effecting their escape from the llritish 
furcen assembled for their destruction. In this 
occupation be was hut too successful—tin- attempts 
of the various divisions of the British army to over¬ 
take the retreating freebooters btng thus for the 
most part rendered fruitless. 

It is now necessary to advert to a power once of 
some iuffiortaueo, hut at this period sunk almost Ik - 
nemh contempt. This was the government of Hid- 
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chap. xxv* fear. The chief of that name* whose hostility to the 
British government Las already formed the subject 
of narration, suhtfiequently to the roneliixmn of the 
lienee became insane* and the administration of the 
aftlurs of the state fell into the Lund" of a female 
named Toolsee Bhye. This personage wig the pupil 
of a sectarian priest, whose reputed sanctity obtained 
him a local celebrity; and hot that the priesthood of 
the sect to which the lady father belonged were 
subjected to the obligation of celibacy* she would 
have been belie vet! to be Lis daughter. She was 
possessed of extraordinary beauty, and a Mahratta 
adventurer* named Sbamrow Madik f conceived the 
design ©f advancing Lis own fortunes by bringing 
her to the notice of Jesvrimt Ran Holkar, It is 
true that the lady waa already married, but this was 
regarded as a very slight impediment to the plan. 
Ton (see Bhye was thrown in the way of Hoik nr, who 
was Instantly captivated: in a few days she was 
conducted to his zenana* and her Lege lord to a 
prison The lingering tenderness of the wife, how¬ 
ever! was exercised to obtain the release of tho bus- 
Laud, and he was dismissed with a horse, a dress, 
and o si nail Finn of money* to console him for his 
loss* Toolsee Bhye henceforward ruled the Lite of 
Holkar, and on that chief becoming insane she 
succeeded to the regency. On his death* Toolset 
Bhye, having no child, adopted Mulhar Rae Ilolkar, 
the son of deswunt Rao by another woman. An 
infant prince and an unpopular regent required some 
powerful support* and the latter by a secret message 
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expressed a desire to place tbc young Iloikar, bis 
family and court, under British protection. In con¬ 
sequence, Captain Tod, under instructions from Mr. 
Metcalf, took measures for opening’ n negotiation. 
But a great change bad taken place in the spirit 
and temper of Holkur's durbar, in the interval that 
bad elapsed since the overture was forwarded. 
During that interval the position of the British go¬ 
vernment towards the Peishwa burl changed from 
one of outward friendliness to that of open hos¬ 
tility. The influence of the name and authority of 
that potentate was sufficient to rouse the spirit of 
Mabrntta partisanship to avenge bis wrongs and re¬ 
trieve bis power, while the Patau*, who formed the 
larger portion of Holknr’s army, thong it not open 
to the operation rtf such feeling, were eager for war 
and its expected advantages, without the slightest 
reference to tho grounds of quarrel. The armv of 
llidLir had been in it stale uf great disorgani¬ 
zation, arising chiefly from their pay being in ar- 
rear. The Puishwa promised the mentis of re¬ 
moving this difficulty, and a large force was rapidly 
assembled near Onjein. Thither, too, Sir Thomas 
II is lop, with the first division of the Deccan armv, 
directed bis march. Sir John Malcolm, with tho 
third division, bad been engaged in a series of 
operations, principally directed against Chetoo, 
whose name and character have been already 
brought to notice. But Chetoo iiad no desire to 
encounter a British force, and be fled with Piu- 
darrie precipitation. The English commander was 
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CHAF, xxx pjrepnretl for battle, but in running he was no match 
Jw tlio agile frediooter^ who consequently escaped. 
The active End persevering efforts of Colonel Adams 
and other officers met with similar success* 

lit almost every instance, Indeed* where on 
attempt was made to strike a blow at the Pin- 
darriea* they were able to defeat it by the prompti¬ 
tude of their movements in retreat; their aptitude 
for flying rendered conflict impossible and pursuit 
incIlecEimh The adopted son of Che too was* how- 
over P taken with the garrison of a fort tiujjilh] 
rtiljne* which was attacked and captured by a 
biHly of cavalry, under Captain -fames Grant, after 
a march of thirty-two miles, performed with such 
rapidity as enabled the assailant** to take the foe 
by surprise; and though attempts to overtake the 
enemy usually ended in disappointment one im¬ 
portant object was attained in clearing the country* 
This operation having been effectually performed 
in Southern Malwa, Sir John Malcolm was recalled, 
and ordered, with reference to the state of tifEtire 
in Hrdkurtf court and camp* to proceed towards 
Qojeia* Near that place he efleeted a junction 
with Sir Thomas llislop, and on the 12th of 
a + u* I 817 . December the first and third drmioufl of the arm)* 
of t he Deccan liavfi ig rn n rcli c« J | -ast the ci t v, crossed 
the See pin at a ford opposite to its north-west 
nngle T anti encamped on the left hank of the river. 
On the 14 th the army marched by the high road 
towards Muhidpnre* and n.-ern^sing tin? “Seepra* 
took tip a position at a place about four niifc-~ dip* 
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Inut ffum n tmvri rallful I'ann-Caliur. Tho approach c ii \ \xv, 
(if tint British tloops gave rise tci some nppreheu- 
simi at ] 1olkar's durbar, noil negoljatian9, vlildh 
)i:ut For some time Ihjcii broken ofJ% were resumed. 

Five dap were tliua occupied, during which Sir 
John Malcolm, by whom the negotiation wan con¬ 
ducted on the part of the British ffufemnicnt 
urged the vnri oils grounds of complaint which that 
government had to allege: more especially the 
negotiation carried on with the Bolshwa tnTifflV 
<|uciitly to hie treacherous conduct towards lii- 
European ally, and the naatunldage of a large army 
tu proceed towards Poona at n time when Ilolkur 
was not professedly at war with any state. Articles 
were submitted for the acceptance of the vakeels 
conducting the negotiation on the pari of the Midi- 
ratta chief. These were discussed with seeming in¬ 
terest, and with an apparent desire tn bring a Hairs 
te a satisfactory conclusion. Many references were 
made to camp, distant about twenty miles; hut it 
ta probable that all their proceedings were but 
fcitits designed to lull the British authorities Into 
security and to gain time, procrastination lasing 
always a favourite object with diplomatists of this 
cant. The English negotiator in some degree 
yielded to the Malimttu agents tho enjoyment of 
this precious privilege. The period at which the 
discussion was cither to he brought to a successful 
issue or regarded ns at an end was repeatedly fixed 
and postponed. At last it woa wisely determined to 
ehifcj" the door on indulgence: a decision the jim- 
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tti ap. xxv. prletjof which was enforced by the systematic plun¬ 
der carried on during tlio negotiation by flying par¬ 
ties of Holkars horse* It was also to be appre¬ 
hended, as a writer on the subject judiciously ob¬ 
serves, k4 that any further tolerance of the delays 
artful I v brought forward would be construed into 
doubts on the side of the British commander of ids 
own strength. This cniitd not fail to embolden the 
jtfirty of Holtcar* and to encourage the rc-usHemtiling 
in Mtilw.'t of all those elements of disorder which bad 
been already dlsjiorsed or deterred, A native power 
c«n never account for the forljcaranco of another, ex¬ 
cept mi the supposition of weakness/** On the 10th 
of December, the vakeel* were dismissed from the 
British camp, and ou the same day that of the Midi- 
rattas witnessed the opening of a fearful scene, which 
on the following w m consummated Tootses Bhye 
had given oHence to the party dam on ms for war 
by her desire to secure the protection of the Eng¬ 
lish. This desire she hail ftub^neiiily sacrificed, 
parti}' to the violence of her opponents and partly 
to tlic influence of a favourite paramour, tunned 
Gunput Rno f who, though originally friendly to the 
English, had been gained over to the cause of the 
J'Hnliwn. The sincerity of her conversion was, how¬ 
ever, doubted, and ho who hod been must instru¬ 
mental in effecting it did nut escape suspicion. 
The youthful Holkar was enticed from ft tent 

* Colund Black-era Memoir of the Oi^niti-anif erf the British 
Army in IulLj, during the Midimtu Wots raf 1617, ISlti* Bad 
ns. 
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where he was engaged in amusement, and passes- c hap.xxv, 

sion of his {versa n secured by the party hostile to 

the regency* Tncdsee Bbye and Guriput Rao were 

at the same time arrested, and all access to the 

former strictly prohibited* The unhappy woman 

wn& not destined long to endure the torment of aus- 

[penile m to her fate* The dawn of the following 

day was the last site was permitted to witness* As 

the light broke she wn> brought from her prison to 

bo conducted to the bunk of the river, where she 

wa* beheaded, ami her body thrown into the water. 

Her piercing cries awakened many from their *lecp P 
but nnno ninml a hand nr rained a voice to save 
her. Her career of power had been marked not 
loss by vindictive cruelty than by the most scan¬ 
dal ouh licentiousness, and the beauty which had 
held captive the chieftain of the people among 
whom she perished* failed at her latest moment* to 
fall forth any sign of commisemtion for her fate. 

When thus violently deprived of life Toolseo Bbye 
had not numbered thirty years. 

So great was the gratification felt by the war 
party at the revolution which had taken place, that 
it is said the battalions proposed to sign an w> 
quittance-roll for the whole of the arrears of pay 
due to therm So extraordinary a manifestation of 
delight i* scarcely credible* but all prospect of 
keeping down the warlike propensities of the more 
powerful faction in Hoi bar's camp was now at an 
end. (fit the 20th of December the British army a,d. isijl 
moved a short distance in advance, and on the 
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cBAR. XXv. 21fit w;w again in motion at break of rfav. 11 k 
march was pursued for about eight mil oh without 
bight of on enemy, The tamenew of this undis¬ 
puted prognjiisi ms then slightly relieved by the wj>* 
fHumnre of a courier, bearing a totter couched in 
the vogue ami ambiguous* language usual in Oriental 
diplomacy. An answer was returned, inviting the 
young Hedkar to join the British army, iu the only 
means of saving and establishing his government. 
Another communication from the enemy followed, 
intimating that, in consequence of the advance nf 
the British, the Sirdar had resolved on war, and sig¬ 
nificantly adding, that the troops which tin* British 
wiiuld have to encounter were those of Hulkar. 
To this no answer was went. Thin interchange «»f 

o 

crimmimicatiiin bad not been permitted to interfere 
M'itb the advance of the British force* Thu march 
continued, and aUmt nine o'clock an eminence was 
ptinud, whence was n commanding view of the 
valley in which was situate the town of Mohidpona i 
the fore-grtmurl filled with the enemy's horse, some 
in large bodies* tome in detached parties for skir- 
midiinjr, The main position of the enemy was 
masked by a plantation. From an adjacent hill a 
more complete view was obtained of the deposition 
o! the enemy's tronpg. They apjscared behind the 
river in two lines, of which the infantry and heavy 
batteries formed the first and the cavalry the 
second. ] he first f]nestion for the consideration of 
the British general was how to pass tlio river. 

I fhjfi! were fords both above iioil billow tile enemy * 
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it Ion ; hut that Iwlow ima unapproachably fur CHAP, x\v 
guns. To render it passable would have been a 
work of time, could it have Ihxiu elite ted, which 
was mutter of doubt, as those engaged ill it must 
httvij been exposed to a tremendous fire from the 
enemy's batteries. The ford above was difficult of 
access on both banks. It was approachable ouly 
by by-paths, through a ragged country; and to 
reudi the enemy in this way would have required 
a diiour of many miles. This objection applied 
* also to the ford previously noticed. With reference 
to these difficulties it was resolved to alistain 
from any attempt to turn either flank of the 
enemy \ and as the bed of the river afforded con¬ 
siderable cover for the troops during their forma¬ 
tion, it was arranged that the attack should he on 
the enemy’s front, and that the paattgn should be 
made by a single ford.* Some iigbt troops first 
passed, followed by the horse artillery, which opened 
their guns ; a lottery of foot artillery playing from 

* Then* was aimtker font in front of the enemy's position; but 
it is stilted by Ceptauu Blacker that tiierr only une nuui at n time 
cauld ikseend the hank ; that (fan water wn* breast. high, iuui tlie 
Ijuitum (jqmjiDMd of isrp: slippery stunns. Its itirnnvcniirticcii 
wen? ouiijectEnrd from utiKcning that it vm avoided 1>y tin- 
enemy; nud Captain Blacker * Ultra, lint '■ subsequent ope- 
ricncc mifled the conclusion furniril respecting itin prcnif of 
which, lie refers to tin* vmavuitiiuj efforts of the pkmccre to get 
pm across it after the Imttk. Tlic inioM objection* to the 
fords above and below the enemy’s position bare been stall’d in 
the test, in i.rdcr to give a complete view of the cirmnUiuitw; but 
judging from tine ntfieml rcpurt nf Sir TWiu ffidtp, be chose 
hi= course piiiicipajly with a view to Moulin^ i. lung d&wr. 
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chap.x\y\ the right hank of (he river, and enfilading gome can¬ 
non on the enemy's left, which hod opened a heavy 
and well-directed lire on the ford. The troops, ns 
they crossed, wen- successively formed in the hod of 
the river f and took up their rrapecLiTO pogitituti; 
the cavalry ascending the bank to the left, where 
they were partially screened from the enemy by 
some pining ground,, the horse artillery forming 
butteries in front of the ford* The light brigade 
had taken possession of two ravines which opened 
into the river, the object being to keep it clear 
for the passage of the remaining brigades, who, 
on crossings were directed by a counter march to 
bring their right in front. As soon as this ma¬ 
noeuvre was performed by the first brigade, dir 
Thomas Hialop gave orders for the attack of the 
enemy along the whole front by the troops that had 
crossed, leaving the second brigade of infantry tn 
follow us a reserve. 

The first brigade accordingly ascended the bank, 
leaving sufficient ground to the right for its forma¬ 
tion into line, while the light brigade rose from the 
ravines and formed battalion companies on its left 
This operation was performed under a galling lire 
of round shot and grape from several batteries. 
The fire of the enemy's batteries was likewise very 
destructive to the British horse artillery, whose guns 
were all silenced or difttnduuted* The light pieces 
of the latter, though admirably served, were quite 
unequal to the heavy guns in their frodt, The 
British cavalry also suffered from the some source 
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of annoTum'C, as well os from n party of the enemy 
which came down a ravine. The two brigades of 

infantry advanced to the atttick of rhe enemy's left, 

under the immediate cornimind of Sir John Slab 
ctiltii.* Their ranks were fearfully thinned hy the 
grape of the enemy; hut flushing' forward, they sue- 
reeded hi carrying ft mined village which was re¬ 
garded tas the key of the enemy’s position, and in 
gaining the batteries from which they luid suffered 
so severely. The latter were defended witll great 
- determination, the men standing to their guns till 
killed or disabled by the bayonets of the British in- 
lantry. The two brigades of cavalry, commanded re¬ 
spectively by Lieutenant-Colonel Russell, of tin* 3rd 
regiment, anil Major Lushing!on, of the 4th, were to 
a>*nil the enemy’s right simultaneously with the 
attack of the infantry on hih left. This service 
was performed by the two brigades, accompanied hy 
the Mysore home, with extraordinary brilliancy, 
the assailants pushing to the rear of the butteries 
opposed to them with a derisive rapidity, which 
overcame every obstacle and spread dismay through 
the enemy’s ranks. 

The enemy's comp was standing, and the attention 
of the cavalry and of the commandor-iq-chief was 
almost simultaneously directed to it. It was, how¬ 
ever, found deserted. Some feeble attempts at 
a stand were made by parties of the foe, hut 
they were only for the purpose of covering the 

* Thc’trtniwBMieri <J the brigades were Major Brawn mi 

Lieutenant-Colonel R, S w tT. 
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chap retreat of the remainder, The fortune of tho day 
w*» decided. The British were masters of the 
field, and of the whole of the enemy’s artillery* 
amounting to above sixty pieces* Tho loss of the 
enemy in men was estimated nt three thousumL 
That of the Eligibly though roru?rrI<.'inWy legs, was 
still lamentably heavy* The killed ami wounded 
amounted to seven hundred arid seven tv-eighty in- 
dud mg th i rty-e igb t Et i r< aeon imd frwet i ty-seven 
native officers. 

As floon as practicable, a light detachment was 
formed for pursuit, hut there was little ojrtior* 
tuuity for its employment. The prostrate enemy 
sued for peace, and after a discussion* not imdis- 
tmgufahed by the usual characteristics of Oriental 
diplomacy, but of unusual brevity* tv treaty was 
concluded. By this lust rum out, the Company's 
government engaged not to allow impunity to 
any state or freebooter that should commit any 
outrage or hostility against the territory of Hol- 
kar, ho lending his utmost assistance in any man¬ 
ner that might be requisite; and tils dominions 
wore to receive at all times the same protection 
ns those of the British government. (IoJkar con- 
firmed the engagements made with Ameer Khun* 
and ceded in perpetuity certain pergunnaha to 
the Uqjoh of Kotah; to tho British government 
he coded all his chums for tribute or revenue 
upon the Iiajpoat princes; be renounced all right 
and title to places within the Rhoondctf faille nr 
lying to the north ward of therm and ceded to the 
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(umptuiy nil hh territories mid claims wi thin 
till- Saiitjjonruli I)ills. or to the southward of them, 
including the fort of Sumfewah, nil his ptW ! 
sessions in the province of Caudrifib, and in the 
districts in which they were intermixed with the 
territories of the Nizam and the Peishwa. In 
consideration of these cessions, tlte British jjovem- 
inent was bound to support „ field force „f 
adL^untc strength to maintain the in ten id turn- 
riiiillity of Holknr’e territories and to defend them 
from foreign enemies, the station of such force 
to lie determined by the power by whom it was 
rdswl and maintained. The purchase of articles 
for the use of any force acting in defence of 
Itolkars territories was to be made exempt from 
duties. The stipulation w hich followed the last was 
of a very comprehensive diameter: Hollcar engage I 
nevor to commit any net of hostility or aggression 
against any of the Company’s allies or dependents, 

“ or a g*dnst any other power or state whatever,"—a* 
hanl condition for a Malimtta. The Company w ere 
to adjust whatever differences might arise, and HoJ- 
kiir was not to receive vakils from any other state, 
nor to haw communication with any other state 
except with the knowledge and consent of the 
Brilidt resident. The absolute authority of the 
chief over his children, relatives, dependents, sub¬ 
jects, and servants, was acknowledged by a sutwe- 
i|uont article, in which bis new ally renounced all 
roncem with them. By another article, Holkar 
agreed to dismiss hi* superfluous troops, and " not 
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crap. xxv. to keep o larger force than his revenues would af¬ 
ford"-—a prudent provision* regard to which would 
have saved many n native prince from embarrass¬ 
ment and min. Hoikar wna, however, to retain in 
reserve T ready to co-operate with die British troops, 
a body of not less than a thousand horse* for whose 
regiitar p ayrnent it w m sonic what e n i j d ifit I cally 
stated, a “suitable arrangement must ho made" 
A provision followed for securing a jaghirs to 
Ghn floor Khun* a Patau ad venturer, who had at¬ 
tained great influence in the camp of Hoikar, olid 
this was succeeded by stipulation*! restricting the 
Mahratta chieftain from employing Europeans nr 
Americans without the knowledge anti consent of 
the British government; providing for the residence 
of a minister of that government with Hoikar, and 
permitting the latter to send a vakeel to the governor- 
general, All cessions made under the treaty to the 
British government or its allies were to take effect 
from the date of the treaty, and the possessions re¬ 
cently conquered from Hoikar were to be restored* 
Finally> the English government engaged never to 
permit the Peisliwa, nor any of his heire and de¬ 
scendant s T to claim and exercise any sovereignty 
over Hoikar, or Ms heirs and descendants. Such a 
treaty forms a remarkable supplement to the warlike 
demonstrations which liad so recently prevailed in 
]Inlkar + s camp* Comment would be superfluous: 
the articles speak For themselves, and shew how 
fully those who assumed the management of H || l- 
kar's interests and their own must have lieeu con* 
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ViIU - e,f thut thi -y w,, «' completely nt tile mercy of chap, 
flieir cnmjQErtirs, and had no resnnrce hut in entire 
aafitaiiesioQ. The treaty in not Iraq remarkable in 
another point nf view, as illustrating the change 
iliat had taken place in the policy of the British 
government ol India from the time when that 
government was administered by Sir George I3nr- 
iow, when it was regarded as n point of sound 
statesmanship to surrender the allies of the Com¬ 
pany to the mercies of an infuriated Mnhmtta 
plunderer, and the reputation of the British nation 
for good faith to universal worn. If anywhere 
ran be found a striking illustration of the power of 
truth ultimately to dispel prejudice and overcome 
error, it is in the change of the policy of the Bri¬ 
tish government in India—in the adoption of the 
principles which alone can maintain that govern¬ 
ment by men who were originally among their 
most active and most hitter opponents. In the 
number of such converts must he reckoned the 
nobleman who at the period under notice exercised 
tin* high functions of governor-general of India. 

His lordships views were, it must be presumed, 
shared, to n considerable extent at least, hy those 
witii whom then rested the duty of advising the 
crown in the distribution of honours and rewards, 
for the governor-general received an advanced step 

in the peerage, being created Marquis of lla*t- 
ings* 

♦ la t hf bwh of a debs* in iU H«u,e uf Urdi. April 1U h 
1 ' JL “ Ule w wfth ’ n PP“ Sulton, iLr Mdnjnb u f HntW 
VOL. tV. 2 K 
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chap. XXV- It has been sera that Hoik or bad been cognpoUttd 
to mlc t» tin* British piviTiniieiit all rl^ms upon 
the Rajpoot princes. Ln connection with this sub¬ 
ject, it nmy here lie convenient to state that, nu 
tlie mo day on which the treaty with Ilolknr was 
a, D. isjs. signed (the Oth of January, 1 -Hi 6), a treaty was 
concluded with the Rajith of Jomlpore, and a few 
days afterwards a similar engagement wsis made 
with the Rajah of Oudeporc, By these treat ic* 
tbe British government took the two states under 
!ik protection, while their ehiefe engaged to art in 
u subordinate co-operation*' with it—to acknow¬ 
ledge its supremacy f tind to have no connection with 

then Lord Kmvdcu, denounced in the most unmeasured terms liar 
CMtnhrLahmml uf si Hriti-h gDVfnimPOt in India. ,r Tlmi gOTum- 
iment," li£g brdiliip arid, 14 wir founded in injustice, mid had 
oripjLnilr btL-n u-rhdjj csherl by force," He lidded tJmt" tmr mint 
tie the nwiiyik copisequeupe of our aifcuntinu in tint country 
[IcsilLi]* since we hud pronged by our injuries Hi# rnscmtmriLi of 
ertry prince wLo lived with in the Atmosphere of our power. 
W&a it ever intended/ 1 ht ii»kud T “ that any purl of India should 
be under the government of Great lip tain ?" It may appear 
somewhat hinuige that hh lordship ahould buvu sighed to be at 
the head of ll government thtw founded smii maintained b wrung. 
Referring; to ibe ^object mom immediately befon; the Houm: + 
Lord llawfb.’i; fJiid, 11 The War which now subsisted [that with 
Tippu© Sultan] wag a twrirnu L-iiliitniiy. Whether favaupdde or 

jkdvLTG€! p it wa* no 1 l -- the subject of deprecation nod regret. It 
wi4» attended with an eunratuus expose, which could only I i L> 
■Aifled by means the rmwt duMuivuitii'miii. If sucraiufal he did 
nat sec what lieiieht could rsMiltif u thermae, the certain cmw- 
quence wiu ruin." Una quoted will be bund hi Hansard, 

The j exhibit niritxti mottur for cumparUuu vrilli the ehibunUe 
exporittoiu of the jmliry uf the Mar quin- of HAitings, jfut forth by 
himself cle m Inter period. 
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other chiefs or states. Severn! succeeding articles 
wciy- ot tho description common in similar compacts; 
others were framed with reference to the peculiar 
dreiiTOfitancw of the states to which they were 
applied. J reaties el tike character had previously 
been concluded with the Rajahs of Kerroujuh and 
Kota, and at later period* treaties, nearly enrre- 
“landing in their terms, were formed witii the 
Rajahs id Bhoondee, JyejKMtr, and other petty stntrs. 
Thus was the non-interference system abandoned as 
completely as had been the unhappy allies of the 
Britbih government at a former period; but here 
the abandonment was consistent with justice, while it 
tvns dictated hy reason and sound policy. 

It is now time to return to the movements of the 
discomfited Peishwa. After his defeat at Poona, his 
flight was in the first instance directed to the south- 
wnnl. The advance of the force under Brigadier- 
General Pricier obliged him to change his courae,imd 
be took on easterly direction to Pttnderpore, whence 
lie-struck off* to the north-west, followed by General 
Smith, who had by this time been aide to make the 
necessary arrangements for pnisnit. |V-ing be- 
tween Poona and Samar, the Pefahwa then ad¬ 
vanced ns far as Wnttoor, having been joined on 
his route by Truiibuckjce Dainglia with a consider- 
aide reinforcement. Finding that General Smith, 
who hud moved to the northward, on a line east of 
that taken hy the Peishwa, was in a position to 
intercept his retreat in that direction, he suddenly 
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CHAP.xxr, turned again to the south, taking the straight route 
for Poona* and still pursued, 

a.d. ms, On new-yearH dav T 16 IS, he encountered a British 
detachment consisting of about six hundred in¬ 
fantry, with iilmut three hundred auxiliary horse, 
and a detail of artillery, commanded by Captain 
Staunton. The detachment had marched on the 
previous day from Sen jo t and were proceeding 
to Poona. On reaching the heights overloobnig 
Corygaum, they discovered in the plain the whole 
of the Feishwas army, estimated at twenty thou¬ 
sand horse and eight thousand foot. Captain 
Staunton immediately moved upon the village of 
Corygantn, and on reaching it was attacked by 
three divisions of the Peisliwn^s choicest infantry, 
consisting of alamt a thousand men each, supported 
by inmien.se bodies of horse and two piece® of 
art i 11 c 17. T he enemy 0btai 11 ed iinmeilEat e ] Keratin 11 
of the strongest post, of the village ; the poesesskto 
of the remaining part was most obstinately contested 
from noon till nine at night, During this period 
almost every building in the place was repeatedly 
taken and retaken; nearly the whole of the Bri¬ 
tish art ill err men were either killed or wounded* 
and nttfmti one-third of the infantry and auxiliary 
horse. Nearly all the odicera were killed or dis¬ 
abled : those who survived fullered dreadfully from 

■i* 

want of water, amidst the uiiparulleltit) csiTtions 
which they tuui Won called upon to mnko after a 
fatiguing march of twenty-ei^ht miles. The tt>* 
suit, however, was most lion* nimble to the 
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arms, the enemy being compel lei l to abandon the chap. xsv. 
Tillage after sustaining an inimease Joss in killed 
:itul wounded. 

On the following day, the enemy, though in 
sight, did not renew tliu attack, and in the evening 
Captain Staunton returned to Seroor, carrying away 
hid numerous wounded ; uud the noble hand entered 
tlmt place as became them, with drums beating and 
colours Hying. The detachment had then suffered 
under an almost total privation of refreshment 
lor two days.* In this brilliant affair, the medical 
officers, having no opportunity for the exercise of 
their proper duties, aided their brother officers in 
(ending on the sepoys to charges with the bayonet, 
and one of them was Idlled.f In such a stniggle, 
the example of even one European was uf almost 
incalculable importance, from the confidence wiLh 
which it inspired the native soldiers. The Ins'! 
sustained was, as might be expected, severe. Of 
twenty-six artillerymen, twelve were killed and 
eight wounded. Of the native infantry, there were 
fifty killed mid a hundred mid five wounded. Of 
the auxiliary horse, ninety-six killed, wounded, 
and missing. Among the killed was Lieutenant 
Chisholm, of the Madras Artillery; Lieutenant 

* llif Btfmcus uf C'njitaiD Staunton were iu L kmjak'dged by a 

^rant from the Eiut-Indui Ccraipeny of £300 per annum* in 
udditiun to hi* |my. till Ihj ahmi]J ntballk the rank of Limtcumit- 
Caloncj nndj become entitled to it* ndvniitagt-s. On hi# death « 
pfruloiijmi pnnred ly hi? widow. 

f A 9 siitnnt -Surprai Wsnrrqte, Another medical officer P Mr, 

Wyhe h took a leading j&rt in lLlc eoulkt with the Fciiiwmt 
(roopi qr thin Deration, 
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vuap.xxv. J’utLtrsQij, «.f the J 4 i rm Ijuy Native Infantry, won 
carried mortally wounded to Seroor, where ho 
died. Two other officers Lieutenant Cannelbm 
and Lieutenant Swauiston, were badly wmtmlud. 
The loss of the enemy was estimated at from six 
to seven hundred. Its extent may he attributed 
in ii great degree to the situation in which most 
of their attacks wore made—in avenues raked by 
tlit; guns of the British party.* 

The IVishwa continued to vary his course as the 
approach of his pursuers warned him to escape 
them. After many changes of mute he arrived at 
Sholupore; hut instead of following him in that 
direct ion, General Smith resolved upon reducing 
Suttara, and effecting a junction with General 
I’ritzier. These objects were accomplished. Sat- 
tnm surrendered on the opening of the mortar bat¬ 
teries, and the desired junction of the forces under 
General Smith and General Pritzler was effected, 
its object was to enable the entire force at disposal 
for Held service to be Inmieil into two divisions; 
mic to be composed wholly of cavalry and light 
troops to keep upon active pursuit of the enemy; 
the other ot infantry, nitli an ample battering train, 
l" reduce forts, ami gradually occupy the country. 
These arrangements being made, General Smith 
resumed the pursuit of the Peishwo, and General 

* On one iicrasioii, “nn arlillcn'iniin serving hi* gun, half 
filled it witli gmjie, ami lt( 1 the enemy 1 approach witLiu a [|ri7en 
yanlr of tlie tuiiujr Wore he applied tiie match . nor din if 
tire tEi dii-j'ijijiuint his cwln«a, but duehumd the uhufuiJ con¬ 
tent* where w» effect reuld be Iwt.'Cnlunel Blacker. 
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Pritxlor ]mkn:edtd h> reduce the farts mid strong- 
holds in the neighbourhood of Poona. On the 
19th of February, the former officer Mitrprised the 
reinhwns iirmy nt As]itee* mid completely defeated 
it* The Rajab nf S&ttara and part of his family, 
who were in the Peiahwa'e ramp, fell into the hands 
of the victors j anti Gokln, the Poishwa's ablest 
general, a* well m his chief counsellor, was killed. 

in the meantime General Pritder pmiwded 
with tlie reduction of the forts south of Foojul 
* Singh nr alone offered very strung resistance, and 
there it was not protracted. Lieutenadt-Colonel 

I hi icon was equally successful in the same species 
of service in the north. Other detachments were 
employed in the Conran, and Brigadiur-Getieml 
Mumru was occupied in the reduction of the country 
south of the Kin tn a. 

The Pimlnrrics emit imied to follow their invariable 
practice of flying when it British force approached 
them. 11 Were it possible*" my& Colonel Marker, +k to 
trace the several routes of the Findarries during the 
time nf their flight* such particulars would* perhaps* 
give Imt little additional interest to this account of 
the operations against them. When pressed* they 
ricil collectively. if possible; otherwise they broke 
into parte again to unite. In some instances, from 
inability to proceed, or under the apprehension of 
suddenly falling in with British troops from an op* 
positc quarter, parties of them lurked in small 
number* about remote villages, or lay in the thickest 
jungle^ exposed in the most severe liantslri|ss, till 
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chap. xxv. their tvmnius bad passed by** Un the I2th of 

a.d. iaiB + January Colonel Adams detached the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry, under Major Clarke, with instructions to 
march on the village of A tnbee, when? it was 
uiidoTFtm*d a party of Pm dairies were about to 
plunder. Major Clarke w m met on Im way by a 
report of the exact position of the enemy, and con¬ 
tinuing his march till night* halted within u few 
miles of them* At five o'clock he moved, and came 
upon them with his Force in two divisions, just as 
they were preparing to march. One division im- 
mediately cut in among the enemy, ami a large body, 
Hying from the attack $ encountered the other ill* 
visimi, from which they sniftered severely. The 
number of the 1'indenies was estimated at fifteen 
hundred. Accounts vary as to the number of the 
slain, but by Major Clarke, whose estimate was 
funned on u comparison of the reports of the pur- 
suers. It was computed at n thousand. 

After the conclusion of the treaty with Srimlia, 
British officers, in conformity with one of its pro* 
visions, were dispatched to reside with lhose of 
Scindia at his principal station. Tw o of them, Jes- 
wunt lUio Bliow and Bappqjco Scindia, were known 
ri> bo ill-affected to the English and friendly to the 
Pindnmos* The former was placed under tlie I'ore 
id Captain Caulfield, the latter under that of Major 
Ludlow, Nothing very remarkable occurred at Aj- 
mere, where Bappqjee Sri m Lin managed ScindiVn 
interests; but at Jadud, the i^rat of the head*f|Uiir* 

* Memoir, jmgfr 205 . 
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toiff of Jos want Rao Show, it soon became evident chap xxv. 
that the duties of the British resident would not be 
light* In the fact! of Captain Caulfield's constant 
and urgent remonstrances, Jcswuni Rno Show con* 
tinned to maintain an intimate intercourse with the 
l^indamcfl, ami refitted to mure a man against them. 

At Jadnd, Cheetoo met a friendly reception, and ob¬ 
tained such advice and information a* was calculated 
to facilitate hid objects; and there Karmen found 
an asylum when flying from the British detachments 
* employed against him. Mach of this treacherous 
conduct of Sandies officers was concealed at the 
time from the representative of the British govern¬ 
ment ; but Captain Caulfield saw enough to con¬ 
vince him of the necessity of employing some 
stronger mains of effecting the objects of his mis¬ 
sion than remonstrances In consequence, General 
Brown moved, in order to support Captain Caul* 
field's representation* by the presence of an over¬ 
awing forces and arrived at Jadtul on the 23 rd of i«is 
January. 

The first step taken was to demand the surrender 
of two of the Show’s officers, who had been most 
actively instrumental in executing his plans for the 
protection of the Pindnrrios. Some dnvs having 
been spent in fruitless com muni cations, the British 
authorities learned on the 20th that one nf the 
offending officer* was. with his followers, preparing 
for flight. Jeawnnt Rao Show had been previously 
in form vd that the movement, without the consent nf 
Lhe British commander, of any part of his forces, pru- 
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vu\p. xxv. viomdy to the adjustment of the public nf difierenee* 
could not he permitted ; and on the projected flight 
becoming known, a squadron of cavalry was sent down 
tn prevent it. On the approach of the squadron h 
wits fired upon* General Brown thereupon lost no time 
in making the necessary dispositions for attack. He 
went two guns to reinforce the pickets* and ordered 
two squadrons of regular cavalry and some HohiUa 
horse round the town to gain the rear of the do 
tacheii camp of the officer who had taken the lead 
in the movement Before the line could be formed 
for attack, tin* fire of two twelve-pounder* with 
shrapnel I sheila drove the enemy from the position 
which they had taken* the infantry Hying into the 
to^ n and the horse galloping olE The latter were 
puratted by the British cavalry; but these ha ving just 
returned from a forced march of comridembtfi length, 
in fruitless search of a party of Pindarries* were ex- 
lumped, and the pursuit was soon reHnquiriied: the 
cavalry returned to destroy u remnant of the onemv 
winch still lingered behind. In the meantime Go- 
neml Brown had proceeded to tins gate of the town 
nn«| demanded its surrender. The messenger was 
limd on; whereupon a twelve-potmder was run up 
to the gate, while the remaining? ordnance swept 
away the defences about it. Jeswunt Kao Bbow 
now thought it time to provide for his own safety. 
He fled with a few followers at the gate opposite to 
that attacked* through which the British triumph- 
am b entered* bearing down all attempts at r>p|H.jyi- 
fion. the W*j of the enemy was gri ^it ; ft ivjis com- 
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| Kited at a thousand. The British lout only thirty- chap, xxv. 
yix men. 

The servants of llulk&r, likD those of Siiudhi, did 
not in nil ease* yield implicit respect to aim- treaties 
concluded by their superiors* The kilkdur of Ted- 
uein n fort on the Taptee, determined to diflolny 
the summons of Sir Thomas Ilislop to surrender* 
mid in consequence it became necessary to reduce 
it. by force* On the 27 lh of February *nnio guns A.ti lain, 
were opened against the tort, and preparations 
* were made for storming* Henceforward the eh> 
rumstances of the nlliiir are involved in ambiguity 
mnj confosiotu In Sir Thomas Hi slop's report to 
the governor-general it in stated, that though pre¬ 
parations were made for blowing open the outer 
gate, they were found unnecessary, as the troop 
were aide to enter at the side by single hie*. 

Similar testimony is given by Colonel Bine ter. The 
words of Colonel Conway* mljutant-general* however, 
when subsequently called upon to atnte the circum¬ 
stances of the rase, ore, 44 We had forced the outer 
gate*" According to all authorities, the second gate 
wa> forced open* At a think a number of person^ 
apparently not military, came out on the approach 
of the British party, and were made prisoner: 
among these was the killudar. Sir Thomas Ilislop. 
m his despatch, stated that the kilhdar here sur¬ 
rendered himself to Colonel Conway- According 
to Colonel Conway, however, no communication 
took pkee between them, and the presence of the 
killudar among the prisoners was not known. Ac¬ 
cording to Sir Tliotmi* llbfopnnd Colonel Blacker* 
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chaP. xxw tlies party passed through a fourth gate without 
opposition* but were stopped at a fifth* which 
also the last. Colonel Conway makes an 
mention of a fourth gate, but his statement co¬ 
incides with theirs as to the stoppage of the 
party at the hist gate of the series Hero a par¬ 
ley took place, but after a time the wicket was 
opened, hjr Thomas Hislop ^j's, it il was opened 
from within ; Co! on el Conway* M at last they cnn- 
sejitod to open the wicket, but in doing so then' 
was inueh opposition, and evidently two opinions 
prevailed in the Fort,” Colonel Mncgregnr Murray 
who was present (mid whose name will shortly np- 
[frfrar in a more distinguished character than that of 
a witness), after quoting, apparently with approval, 
the statement of Sir Thomas Hirfop, thus inn- 
Lirniee: M The Arabs ill insisted upon terms* It 
remained doubtful whether the storming party, on 
Teaching the last gate, wen? to recei ve the so bin is- 
sion or to encounter the resistance of the enemy; 
ami in this state of uncertainty* resulting from .t h t- 
equivocal conduct of the garrison, it became ob¬ 
viously requisite that the assailants should |prepare 
for the latter alternative hy c Hefting a lodgement 
within the gateway, as their position in the passage 
leading to it would have been absolutely untenable 
under fire.* 

W hatever were the circumstances of the case, 
whatever the expectations of the assailants or the 
intentions of those wfthin, the wicket was -ipened. 
"Qn our entrance/ 1 says the witness las: quoted, 

M the garrison received in* with the most furious 
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gesticuk&ums, raising their matchlocks and calling CiUF.xxv 
out 1 'mar ! 1 or kill f Colonel Macgregor Murray, 

Major Cordon, mol one or two privates liml passed 
through the wicket when an attempt was made to 
rloflo it. This was rented by Colonel M "In tori* 
and Captain M'Cmrfh. who succeeded in keeping 
it open till a grenadier of the floyiiJ Scots thrust 
his firelock through the aperture. The remainder 
of the Storming party wore thus enabler! to force 
their way* All those who had previously entered 
■ were killed, excepting Colonel Miicgregssr Murray, 
who was rescued covered with wnnndii Captain 
Mnegregor* who was nt the head of those who 
entered after the attempt to close the gate upon 
those who had first passed,, also felI T but the 
fort was carried. The garrison, consisting of about 
threo hundred Arabs, sheltered themselves for a 
time in the houses, hut were ultimately nil put to 
the sword, a proceeding manifesting a degree of 
ferocity (tot usual with British victors. It may not, 
however, be just to scrtitirustc too nicely the conduct 
of men in tho heat of action, w hen inflamed by the 
belief that treachery has been employed against 
them. The worst part of the transaction remains 
to be told. Immediately after the' place fell, the 
killadar was hanged by order of the general in com¬ 
mand, who, in the despatch in which he reported 
the occurrences at Tulneir* uses language which iin- 
plira a doubt as to tho participation of tho officer 
in the*alleged treachery of part of the garrison. 

The general, indeed, drew consolation from the con- 
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riiAP. xxv. elusion that, if innocent of the treachery, the kiTla- 
ilnr nevertheless deserved to be hanged for hi* 
resistance in the first instance, more especial]v as 
ho bad been warned, I but if he persisted, severe 
punishment would await him. “Whether" wive 
Sir Thomas Dialup, “he was accessory or not to the 
subsequent treachery of his men, his execution was 
a punishment justly due to his rebellion in the first 
instance, particularly after the warning he had re¬ 
ceived in the morning." This position requires some 
examination, and thetransaction to which it relate# 
is altogether so extraordinary as to invite a pause, 
for the purpose of endeavouring more accurately 
to estimate its character and merits. It excited a 
sensation in England at the time when it first 
became known there, and the general impression of 
the conduct of tin* British general was far from 
favourable. The Secret Committee, tho Court of 
Directors!, anti the General Court of the East-India 
Company, were alike of opinion that it required ex¬ 
planation ; and in a similar spirit the subject was 
brought to the notice of parliament. The Marquis 
of Hastings volunteered a minute in defence of Sir 
Thomas I lisle}*, a course to which he was, in tact, 
pledged, having long previously expressed his appro¬ 
bation, not only of the means taken for the reduction 
of '1 alneir, hut also of the severity with which the 
conquest was followed. # Sir Thomas E lislop called 


* “ Painful a-* it wiw to your rvrelfLjirr to eierciN 1 severity in 
Kwh a case, you liftvc Hie eoofioiiUwin of beinn Futiefied llut you 
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upon TOrious officers present at the capture to nflb nl 
ftteh information an they pressed, and in trans¬ 
mitting their frommnnica^^ lie addmMed to the 
government \i long and laboured defence of his con¬ 
duct.* Both these papers abound m much in 

bivi^ by such un example, diimnthbcd the probability at such 
wnatoD wnte of b]nod in future-" ^—Letter of Mar quia uf Ha&ttngii 
to Sir Thomas Hklop, £9tb March, lit 18. 

* A* die churge ngmnst the British ^ncrnl Lb of a vwy rericu# 
nutiirv, hi* liitter uf explanation, a@ well as tbc gqvemor-genenJi 
laiautt 1 , lire, fur the Pike of fiuincit, extracted at length. The 
liittur document, taeariiig tbtf earlier date, hu* precedence. 

“ MjJfPTO by the Goranjur-General ■ dated Jqly 7th s IBI9. 

PH In obedionec to the orders of the Honourable Secret Com- 
mitt-ce, respecting oocmmrace* at Tiiindr, we bare written to Sir 
Thoniaa J-f« ji- for n minute statement relative to the c.t«.- ilIlihl 
of tiie kHLidar: till thut explanation fr h-dl arrive 1 can only re- 
present whit wna my impression from the parfKqkn which did 
smtnt Ih: fore me; but ns even that dri_-ri?c of informutitm miiv 
Ik? desirable fur the Honourable Committee, I low no time m px- 
jdinmug it, 

" The Honourable rnmimttro would seem tu bare adapted u 
raneeptiou thnt the kiltudur had surrendered on tome implied cii- 
lament for \m iu/ety, and that lie even ford]Luted the entrance 
off the British tnup btn the fortress. The letter of Sir Thomas 
Huskip, crtdFmrly wrilN-ii Lti grrat limitr, might ikiaribly have led 
n]e to a *Wbr imwtpprehemuon, had nut other letters, which 
hud Wen dirpAtohrui hy cd&eere present at Tulnelr, surived at the 
Ktnie time. All those concurring ux aunt* negatived the tupjw- 
eltion that may plea, even mw tractive, existed to exempt tbs 
killciLlnr from the Lrtuwn eonscqtieDcet of tuivuecc^fully Blinding 
uii na^ialt. It appeared to me that the lilknhr wu* thoroughly 
■ppjizcd of his titua Lion; fiixt, by tilt ptmiiulgatkiii of the article 
of treaty assiguLOg the territory to the |j uitfU| |bl& Com puny; and 
eecoLiilty, by the sjkciuI order of Holk&r for the ramendcr of the 
forces tfbtwiths tiding which lie forced Sir Tfcottfii Hklop to 
the mk uf currying the place hy storm. It wil* undimiubk Hint 
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chap. XXY- wnrffl, that it is a ii&k of some difficulty to extra* 
from them the arguments intended to be adduced 

the fortress was taken by jwuiilt, the defenders of the outer 
works having been driven from the rmnjuiit by our fire* eind eii- 
trance being gained through n breach modi; by mar r-rnmonnde 
against the jambs of tin- gate* 'Jin? kdlndar then ud vanning to 
supplicate merry, after having resisted till the place was actually 
turrit'll, and opjHwiEiou wrifi no longer practicable* could not take 
him out of the fatal predicament in which he had wilfully and 
knowingly placed LLmreEf. The application of the penalty lay 
with Sir Thomas Hi=li>fi; anil the bn intimity of his eseellrney^ 
character ebumnd for him credit that on thing but what he deemed 
most serious exigency could urge him to the infliction. The for¬ 
feiture of pretention to quarter when stand an assanEt b? 

been established by the laws of war, to prevent garrisons fjtua. 
wantonly subjecting besiegm to the heavy loss likely to be 
Buffered by troops exposed La. advancing to breach ", a daughter 
La which ft gam son would, from false points of honour, always 
be tempted !□ indulge, if impunity could be obtained by throwing 
down their arms when defence proved Ineffectual. Tt ia to ptc* 
driEbs tnmece&sary bloodshed that the! rigorous rale ip acknow¬ 
ledged by universal mlfbiry consent, When what baa pnsied 
appeared to be strictly within the letter of the law, Lhc Hniiour- 
nble Committee will probably think it would have been miadvisabli? 
for the goveraer-gciiend to throw a taint cm the reputation of 
Sir lliomas Hulop, by raising a question an to the real amount 
of necessity for the severity. The greater or the lesser urgency 
of the conaiikrations which constituted thM nvccjwity p moat at 
teasl have been disputable. A Jccption on that head wus the itn- 
mediate province of the officer who had the awful responsibility 
of effi cting the tubmission of tbu districts with the It ust ]Hj.«3ihlr 
expenditure of his own troops; nnd it would have been an in* 
j uncus return to an individual who bud )iut rendered eminent 
services* In fix nn apparent blot upon bis conduct, by setting 
afoot investigations which might bn expected to prove causeless, 
and which In that rase would entail chi the superior the charge 
of proceeding with iuticEicacy, if not with more e=K!jtiEil in¬ 
justice, 
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in justification oft lie net so unaninitMiBlv impugn in] in chap, xxv, 
EngfoniT. As for ns they can he collected, tliuse nrgn- 

1 lib exposition is professedly fmm incomplete materiala, yet 
I nifiy »v that 1 have nn reason to imagine more particular in. 

would Alter the tenur of ihn boning wkidi I hnve taken 
the lifierty to submit. 

(Signed) " Hunnai," 


m 

TLr fcllowJn ff “ Sir Thomas HMup-, revised and dciibenitL- 
accnunl of the tnuumetinn ■— 

Uc ' ltciwnt - G,if n' l ral Sir Ttwn» Hislnp, LWt., 
to the Onvemur.General in Conned dated Sen 
tauter 10, 1819. p 

,, - V T , 1* J h't vp had the hatiotiT to receive, through 

Mr. Chief Secretary Metcalfe, a mpy u f u despatch addressed by 
the Honourable Court of Director* to your lordship in nxmril 
unrkT date the 24th of FrW.ry last, by some of the resqhrtnma 
ccntimiprl in which, their thanks, together with those of the 
f it ncnd Court of the United Mercbmt, 0 f England taxiing to 
the Eort-Indke, conformably with thr unanimous totes of tbit 
Imdif-H respectively. Lite been communicated to me. in testimony 
of their approbation of tny services during the late war in this 
country, and particularly in the notion fought at Mahidpon* on 
the 21st December. 1617. hy the fan under my personal 

' 2. So distinguished a mwk nf approval ns nW signified, 
mils upon me individually, in this place, respectfully to request 
that your lordship in council will do me the favour to transmit to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, and to the General Court of 
Merchants of England trading to the East -Judies, the expression 
of my mint gretofal wkiinw I, dements (hr the high honour thus 
confomal upon me. which I .hull never cease met warmly to np. 
precate; at the some time I must beg leave to solicit your tor,], 
ship m council to add thereto my assurances, that to the high 
Btuti ** djfdplimj, trunibiijeiE with the undaunted valour of the 
officers and soMrre of the 1st M d fled dmskms of the armv nf 
toe Deehan, which enmpesed the force employed on tin, pw . 
voij. (V. 2 L 
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cliaf. xx V- men to appear to be the FoIIowIdJ That Iitliifcir 
was taken by assault, and that by the laws of war a 


tfculsuf occasion* L» vololy to be osmbed the victory of Mohidpore. 
of which mdh distinguished notice has been separately token. 
The unlv merit to which on that occasion 1 venture to lsiy clnim* 
rest* on the great good fortune which enabled mo to sdic the op- 
portunity oF personally leading neb n gaHnnt body of troop 
agtuoifit the f Eiccuy. It no less bthert» me hor to repeal ray ad¬ 
miration of the fumed nrhhveiiients of cmy divtBuni which com* 
po&ed the nrmv placed by the Saprcint' Government under my 
Bpccixil command. aru! thereby to do justice to the gulli'inlc 
abilities, and 7 ,cal of tho several niftcera to whose itumedime 
guidance their services: were entrusted.. 

11 3- Thu despatch above acknowledged Laving been referred 
to mt by your lordship Id council* far such exphmntion and dufl- 
do,tionn as 1 may wish to submit to the Honourable Court, the 
points to which mj attention loo obviously been drawn r b the 
■pnilifinttlnu with which the vote of thanks of the General Court 
to me wiu accompanied* mx,* ' That tiitw Court wiihesr it to 
understood as cot giving any op inio n relative to the ctruiim- 
stances attendant upon the capture of Tulnoir, until further 
information respecting it* than is afforded by the papen now 
Eixufarc? the Court, slndl be furnished,' jmd to the remarks nf the 
Court of Directors on the subject of the execution of the kiUadur; 
1 tbidi therefore, proceed to afford your lordihip in council fat 
the information of those Honourable Courts a detail of nil ihe 
drcnmstiLticia which led to the measure, 

11 4. I must here premise by abfipn iii^ that a very erroneous 
view of the nt^e in question has been, taken nt home, ami that 
the mbcirnccptiouir arc imputable altogether, I inn fret' to confer, 
to my despatch to your lordship of the 28th February* 1*18, 
written at Talneir immedintelv after the of llust fart* when 

T was mast prtmnngdy engaged in forming arrangements for the 
curliest possible prosecution of further operations, the more es¬ 
sentially demanded by the rafbrrnmtioa which at tlmt moment 
readied mo of the advance of the ex-Fhiahwa towards the Cn^' 
very. It luu! become of the highest importance*’ critical!? 
situated us Dtodfuli tlicn wiu, tbl the utmost promptitude 
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gnmaon standing an annnlt are not entitled to i|iiar- chap, xxv 
ter; that the kilbilar never eorrendered, ami made 


,l,onM ^ ch«*rved by rae towards intercepting Hajec Row, „ n ,i 
object culling fur my sole Attention, f was of nectiaity 
obliged in lean" the drafting of the dcrjuitch to other bands. The 
capture of the place being only of a seeunihny diti of operation, 
did uot seem to require that I should hare occupied myself indi- 
vtdunJly at that moment with u report of it; and us your lordship 
was Ultimately acquainted with the disturbed ttmJitiau nf C'nn- 
deish. sind the obstacles which presented themselves to my occu- 
1 -ation D f dint province, it appeared equally unnecessary for me, 
nt such a season. to address your lordship on tHnr. points. My 
directum*. therefore, were simply that the despatch should he 
(Mnw 115 *° tlle ivdaetinn of tire place: and J have since re- 
girtted tn find, that it was signed and forwarded without receivin'*' 
that attention which, under a less urgent state of affairs, it would 
undoubtedly have had. My regret is the more acute, because the 
conduct of tin- kilhidar hat been an represented ai to produce a 
wrong impression; and I rejoice u, the opportunity how afforded 
mBof 6uLln]l!lifl ? Collected from the most authentic sources, 

which will place the whole transaction in its true fight, and must 
remove every idea that may have prevailed prejudicial to die cor- 
rwtncsa mid justness nf the proceedings my public duty 
nuiiglip' coiled on me to miopt.. 

”5. r Imre not thought it proper, on each an occasion. to 
etmliue the mformntion which the Honourable Court has colled 
for, to my own jwrsonal explanation alone; but, confident that 
the mure tlje transaction is cuimincJ, the more clew the im¬ 
perious cull for it will appear to the conviction nf every Impartial 
man, I hare required from those public officers■ who were promi¬ 
nently employed during the ic»i« in question, statement, 
founded on the be=t of their recollection and solemn belief, uf 
tlir circumstance* alluded to in the despatch, which may lutve 
eonm to their knowledge, or under their obnmttim; and one fJ f 
these officers being now in Can deish, a very raasidereble distance 
from htuse. has occasioned the transmisaion of this address to 
your (cnbliip luting delayed till the present data. 

C. Thp statement* above alluded to. and orrumponying, are 
2 h 2 
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tH.\r. xxv. no conditions; that, ronsequciitly, his liie was fnr- 
foitvil, if tht* vifttorioiw commander chose to take 

fitira Lieutgremt-Colonel tlladter, the qmrtw-mwtCT-Eentml of 
the winy; Captain Briggs, the political agent of ynur Imdilap 
with my held quarters in Cundeisb : Lieutenant-Colonel Conway, 
the Adjutant-general of the artuy; end LieutanniU-Cofontl Mae- 
gregor Murrey, the deputy adjutant-general of hi* Mnj^ty’e 
forces, who nnsomponied the stonning party, I beg the 1 tunour* 
able Court may be referred to these documents, n» containing# 
ma&a of tnform atiiin which cannot fail to Tnah? tbein tfiernue J 
uquiiiited with every parlicuJ^r connected with the reduction of 
Tiliuib, rind which tiliew that the kilkfotf did nat surrender 
himself to Colonel Conway, ns has been inadvertently stated, und 
that be never made any condition of surrendering the fort what 
even that n fair time was allowed him to discontinut his un- 
lawful hostilities i that be did not avuil himself of it. but earned 
on the utmost resistance in hi* power to the hist, to the serious 
injury of my troops, and ultimately reduced me tn llic necessity 
of taking his fort by storm; that in the heat of that 0p*»&* 
he foil into nur pnpression, when he was fully aware his life had 
been forfeited, and when no expectation whatever TO held 
to him that it would be spared. 

" The Honourable Court will probably before now bare be¬ 
come possessed of a Ml knowledge of the spirit of opposition 
and rebellion which prevailed in Caruleiih nt the period in quea 
tfoa. That prerince, to your lordship is aware, was disturbed 
chieftains in porocfision of ita forts and atrongbolds, inimlsd 
to the new state of things, determined not to abide by the treaty 
of Mimtisuwr, but to throw off their allegiance to their sovereign, 
by refusing obedience to hi* mandate*: and in this same 'P^j 
the kjlladitr of Tidrwir would nut recogaite tbs order I possessed 
from Holkar to assume llie oenijiation of tint fort. 

« ft. Yuur lordfiip'si political u^ciit at tpY beud quurtcfti ft™ 
Ilia official stntkm, find metric himself aerputiuted with 
|i]jku^ a Jind objects of these chiefs. It nppeaiml that tliey 
attached *nd allied to the farmer government of Hollar, * 
find been entlreljr changed after the battk of Mahidpoor, ni1 ^ W< £ C 
in detenumed hostility to the chitting gem-rnmen^ tLlt the 
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it; that tbe kllbular of Tulnrir, and the ki Hilda r* chai*.xxV. 
n F other forts in Cpiuleieti, ’w ere in the interest cif 


sovereign and hk miiLiFtFin? hjid lost all authority over them ; that 
the object of these lrillm'tfl.ra wu* tu keep [sq^^ion of t-andeuli, 
to whirls Hulkur kud relinquished nil claim by hla cession of that 
province its the British, for the assumption of which [ jiaBKnial 
kin warrants l that they had the support of our enemy die t i. 
Pekhwa, who wt» [n tb vicinity of Cimiuih with a Lm-ye: forec; 
ajid that EarnBeen, n chief who bod alio withdrawn hinieelf fratn 
his sovereign, Holknr. welj* in fall march fca join them with 4.1 JCHI 
florae mid 1(XJ0 infirntry, and some guns, for the purpose of 
aiding tbnm in their lawless proceeding*. and of viuhitiiig the 
treaty which had lh?cn formed with she British power, 

11 \K it ifl dim evident that these kLikdars, among whom 

that of Tidneir, were in a direct state uf open rebellion ; were ac¬ 
tuated by their own [Kinutuil views of keeping to themselves a 
country which belonged tone; that they acknowledged Bo au- 
thurity whatever \ mid having placed themtclTti at the head of 
bodies of Arabs in opposition to nil government, m a province 
which was at tlic time overrun with predatory horse, pltindiTcra* 
and nnu-amJen, they could come under no other denomination 
than m the leaders nf banditti, and were punishable ua such. 

1111 10. Bach was the state nf udljiirs on my reaching CandeiUh* 
The inluildlaiitH of the country, ho we™* were aware of the ces¬ 
sion of which I had come to tube ptasesdun, anil aekllOW’ictlgrd 
the British authority, On my arrind ntSmdwnh, the kilhidiir of 
that fort T who iu uot of the confederacy, satisfied himself of my 
paw™, mid yielded op bis fort; but, shortly after thii* it waa 
reported to me by the ramiiidar of the conutiy ] was then passing 
through, that the IdUadnr of Tolncir, which was the Mil fort no 
my route* was determined to resist the order* for him to give up 
his fort, which lie understood I bad from Hulkur; and on pro¬ 
ceeding further the Accuracy of thin report was pfov?nl + for the 
sick with the advanced guard of my army* whose line of march 
lutavoidLibiy lay cinder the fire of the place, were actually fired 
upon, Qu inquiry, ] found thul the killadar had known uf the 
cession ^pme time before* but hud made every prepare timi to 
commit hontilitioh. The public functioiiarica and inhabitants of 
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ciiAF. xsv. the Admmi&trtiinn which hud becu laijperseileil bv 
tlie battle isf Miiliidpore; tbnfc their sovereign and 

the town met mr tael the rarid n few toiler from the place, nnd 
pave tills LufuriiuitluLip staring at the same time their own entire 
ffubmis&ion to the Bririab authority, 

'■ H* thatzLuilirip tbi* unwarrantable attack cm my troop?, 

at a period of entire peace with Holkar. w hm the detachment 
wft? peaceably proceeding on its march with the sick of the army, 
and aftcfwariiH on the main bqdy with my Lead qinirtcra when it 
chiiii; up* every opportunity v™ given to the killudar to withdraw 
Tiimwlf from the eritiiioui lL , arrliL , into which hi: had entered fc eiir! 
to obev the orders of Hulknr which, hud been rucoi^TLEXL:i! skt Srnd- 
wait, anti wrfc acknowledged by the people of the town tmi3 
country. A Setter was pm pared by my orders to bi-s oddro??:, 
and entrusted to the care of one of my public liircarmLi, drawing 
Lis attention to the peace of the British with Holkaiv and of the 
cession made by it, inform mg him that HoliiarV order for the 
surrender of the fort of Taluier wai in mypnsisaftKM, and culling 
on him to tend nut some pc rum to extiinuie tuid roeognixe it be¬ 
fore noon, nnd then to obey it; nuii being myself sensible, os 
before stated, of the pinna of the killndrvr, and the otiiifoderaey 
he hud entered Into, he waa further expressly apprised. that if tie 
refused obedieuDc to hill sovereign's order and resisted, he atid 
Me garrison would be considered as rebel*, and treated ns sudu 
11 I A 2i The weli-iLsccrtuiued rebellion of the killodai', the i-rnall 
body of troops then compering the British force under my per¬ 
sonal enmmand not exeet-tliug- 2/juO reynlarB of every stem and 
as many irregular horse, and l_he furmirinbk apposition it msgbt 
hare to ciuzEnantcT from the combination of the never*] killtMI; ith. 
if col checked, os well ra from the ex-Pet^bwn imrl iua army, and 
I lain iXta and Ilia force before noticed, and eventually from other 
dtsalfeetcd diirfi who hud demoted Holkar'a gLiveminetit. and 
were then plundering Ills du minions in Hindustan, rtnilcrcd this 
threat at that moment a measure of expediency ; and to provide 
against nnj ill-treatment the deputation might receive* as pro¬ 
ven ring the delivery of the letter, another man, an mhubiuuit uf 
the iciwu, vn tun tardy accompanied the licnrct of it* to ^bom the 
i. 'i, 1 jilt'ii!a were twice read, ^ud who was nmilc to underhand them 
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Imh now adviftptti had no control over them 5 mil cuaf. xxt, 
that though acting in accordance with the wishes of 

well with direction! from tap, in die event uf the hntajrnh not 
bcinjBr allowed by the killadiur to deliver the letter, lie wns to pre¬ 
sent himself to the killndur, us officially deputed try nie + euicJ 
clearly to givr to him a message eom’j*jHjmitng vitli tk letter, 
and to inform him, that the litter he Imd refused to receive wna 
precisely tc that effect, and to require his nnswer. 

4 * 13. The only return In thin communirttlioti Crain Lhc kHtadur 
whs the ctm tinumi ce: iv[ big fit ts* and the detention itt hi* fort of 
the persons who hud brim deputed hr me. 

11 3 4- Some hours ftfiznwria, and just before the place was 
ftitaUy curried by assault. the hlrnumli returned, stripped of his 
clothes nnd tabbed* and Ftnfed that he Imrl raenped from the furl 
when ibe garrison were retiring from the outer works, and tlial 
the kdhidiur would not iWmw his letter. Et vuhreqar fitly ap¬ 
peared* tlmt Eiia companion Lkml been puccc*aful in fulfilling hi* 
duty* end hud delivered distinctly the message 
wi Eh die contents uf the letter, nod executed his CUlUlltisB IUlU pCT" 1 

feetby* 

“ Id. It wa 3 nt between seven nod eight u'cloek in the morn¬ 
ing when these persons were sent into the (avt by oic, and w hen 
the ktUtakr received my co to mnnication requiring him to cause 
his own people to emmine and recognise the mdcnr from Flulkur 
Ihtffore nD£in : tliM time expiring, and referring no answer* or any 
return but hi* fire, it was evident that he intended Ui eu ntiu ire his 
resistance. 

-* 14L At about twelve o'clock, by which time four hours had 
been allowed to the killatlar to consider and durijt from his Inwlesn 
proOCtdin^* twbatterie opened for the first time, r llLd *$rtcrmE- 
uation this my part then wn>. to tinny the fort hv aE-snult r If tjeccs- 
{ary. The tuciuy V irv ti> l;_L dune cnnsiderublc injury 7 to iny troops* 
wimc of whom were killed and wounded by it, mid there tu every 
prospect that more casual ties moot occur before tlic day wo* over, 
the whole of which resulting, not from nil action with n public 
enemy, hut from the unprovoked and criminal fire from a person 
who h^l placed himself at the head of a body of Arwh foreigner!, 
not contending fa? Iiis coontiy'a fights or baring nay kgal end 
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ch ap, \xv. the party then lately dominant in llolkar'a camp, they 
were acting m oppotiftioD to tlie orders of f Iiimh 1 who 


to gain, but nettog to vialafrton of every law* and uf die trenty 
hk suveniign, against whom hi? was rebelling* 

11 17 . Thti ktlkdar had raw subjected himself In id] the severity' 
of the IflWfc of wax ; he iiad disregarded the ample time nod warn- 
tog 1 givun him, and lit had done mj troops imfpnrable injury; 
therefore the adjutant-general, to whom my ordain were then 
furnished, wm uuitnirted that norl mvr lea^ tbim unrui'idi timed 
SLirrumkr would be received;, (hut Eh« ]rres of the garrison should 
guamctxLid; that no propose whnlevrir eculd lie given to tbs 
kiUiuIisr for his. hut that he -would be held jien'utudl^ answerable 
far hsa arte. 

I+ ISl It appeared fn.un the udjutmit-genonii 1 ! report, that a 
mj m came out from the fort at about three q F eIuch r and inquired 
whether terms would he ginm* and that the reply of tJie adjutant- 
general corresponded with bit orders j and there being no ujipenr* 
Mice of lurreflder for upwards of tin bout nftLTWimia b Lhu ijetoeh- 
meute “flecU'd for the &Esanlt, com roan ckd by Major OorduiL, of 
hit Majesty's Royal Smie, moved forward. After tiny bad got 
through two of the pitrfi, and were advancing through the wicket 
uf the third, several people* who were supposed to he bartons 
Ci-cuping. eitmo out of it at the 541 me time; the storming party 
did not puiufe to its progress, and these people it appeared were 
Eubnequently placed under a guard. 

" 'Hse fort wna wry soon carried after the horrid treueln rv 
nt die lust gate, by which Major Gordon and LI up tain Mucgregur, 
both of lik Majesty + s Royal Scots, were murdered, and Ltou te¬ 
nant-Colonel Margregtir Murray mofit desperately wounded with 
daggers and ipean, a? well as some other officers and men killed 
and wounded. It was unEy now found by the adjutant-gcnc-ntl 
tluvt the killaikr had left the fhrt p arid dkcovered that he was 
OM-uop tbs people above alluded to ; and so far bm any surmidtr 
having been mode at the time that Lhoac persons came cut, rhr 
imprcHsiutx an the ndjutunt^girnerah whu was |kiuiatog by.* we*# 
that they were some bt ifliani endeavouring Id avert the onns^- 
qneneva uf the storm by an escape, and which turned not pi impn> i 
bobie was the intention ; tor }md the Mktkr, at such a kte bid- 
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had sncceerfetl to that, party, ami that in tU» point chap. xxv. 
nt view the kilLulnr and Mb associates were rdiels ; 

meat, when the troop-* were rapidly pressing forward, intended 
lo surrender. hr- would turn: cume out openly, und made himself 
nnd liia tetentronn known, Instead of twtnmBng himimlF in i he 
way he did. He is represented a i tliis time to W hud nu dietin- 
Enishiog tmuks of draw whatever about him. 

" 20. The circumstance* to which 1 have just nllnded could 
not. of mutw, liave come tinder my own pcrwiu] ubserratiim i 
my fond ordem were given, os above stated, to the adjutant-gc?>e- 
id, on ordering the nosntilr, after which the troops advanced to 
- t,le attnrk. nnd my information ru tu whin passed during it could 
only have been gained, subsequently. by the reports officially 
made to me. The adjutant-general, as well as the other officers, 
reiportcd at the time what they have now committed to paper, mid 
thLTefora the Honourable Court must be refereed to Colonel Con- 
wai a statement for the detail of the circumstance* relative to the 
Idllfl if BT for which it has applied- The Honourable Court will also 
find ill [joutenant-Colunel Murray's statement u full account of 
What occurred at the lost gate; from which it will he seen that 
the garresoti showed no disposition to surrender, and brought oil 
tliemsdraa the dreadful consequence* which followed thciV tres- 
chery. and. however much they are to lx lamented, were inc 
vituhle, Deprived of their officers, I may pay by uaaaauHtko. 
the soldiers were without any authority over them to control their 
furious exoaperatiou and thirst for revenge. Thr t-iffa,!.., was, 
however, not charged with liming born directly accessary to this 
tiMubuj, though he wus fiurly responsible for oil the acts of his 
garrison whom he had maturated to reei-timce - and his separating 
himself from I lit in just at the instant of imminent danger did not 
fcsrcn Ills own personal responsibility. 

"21. 1 have endeavoured to place the Honourable Court io 
possession of the dreum stances conueeted with the rapture of 
1'aluL'ir, and I trust that [ shall have been succemfid in draiou- 
strating that the resistance of the killadur of that fort was quite 
unjustifiable in evmy point of view, and that dl possible indul¬ 
gence V* shown to his ImifteK measures, indeed more- Hum jus - 
ti« should haw permitted. He subjected himself bv the hi m of 
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chap. xxv. that though not chnrgL’able with being directly ac¬ 
cessory to the alleged treachery perpetrated against 

war* in e blinding an aa&uull* idler the patience observed toward# 
him for many hnun? F to u refusal of quarter,. und be t» i jj ii i Im m 
been instiHitly prm^ed^il with accordingly: but an oppurfindty 
WM givt'n him of being heard, and n au rnm niy mTCStightlaa 
held an him in his presence, a# provided for in Mae extreme com* 
involving enpitaJ punishment; he also vu answerable with Mi 
life for the lives he had token among my troops, Yiewingliira in o, 
state of rebellion to his s-arvenrigii, ami yiolutlnjr the treaty he was 
bound to respect i hbi infraction of it could Hot be imputed to Mi 
ftovcrelgil, bcenuM: Holtz nr was nt pence with US, and had com¬ 
manded him to obey It; he had committed hostilities without any 
oummsssion from his sovereign! and was a public marauder. iullI 
the consequences he entailed on himself thereby were simiLiT to 
thoRC to W Idcb u pirate wuuM be up^d. The injury' done to my 
troops under these eireiimstainie# E hud a right r by the law# nf 
war* tn do myiKilf and them justice for, by my own power, on the 
spot, when hi# pereou was secured i the killndnr was dating alto¬ 
gether independently of Holkmv whom he would not reodgnhr + 
and was puflltBtf hh own schemes - To the whole of tins**' 
grounds 1 request yrnir lordship will refer the Hu tie arable Court, 
in reply to the 10th paragraph of tlunr despatch. 

11 22* The Honourable Courts in the preceding paragraph ef 
their letter* Imping alluded to the case of Munddla a-i one Nimffrr 
it behovaa me to expMu, with due deference, for their infom ur 
tiun, that nerer to two cubes less analogous ; the killndar trf 
Mnuddln was nt-ting in persevering obedience to his sovereign*# 
orders, and, In &LrIct allegiance to him and his government, was 
defending hi# fort i he also was undvr the immediate mill Milt 
and croton of chiefs sent by his muster ; hut the kilhuliir of Tal- 
ncir was actuntod by very different motives ; he was opposing, uat 
-obeying, Holkar's order? f and bad entered the fort for that exprre* 
purpose only fifteen days before it was taken, with all the amfi- 
errs he cmdd collect, at a time when it was generally known in 
the town of Tjdueir* that. I IciSkiu Lukf made pcuCe with the British, 
and IjjbllI by treaty Ceded the fort ; sullS ] will submit, tlFt W? the 
mkbitinb ivclcd on t tu?: infvrtnai^ it cannot be supposed that 
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jinrt ui tht> l.pritmope, thi? killndar \ya> ri^jirjii- chap, xxy 
trible for nil the ads of hb garrison, ttif^murii ns he 

the Hltad&r wui ignorant ot it, There was pot, therefore, the 
iFio^t liiibitit Ctubmav or tiie mast remote ground far jfiiriuife, 
timt be wua acting like die kilkdar of Munddta, Hosier private 
ordera £rum HolLar. or under dm Emmpdiatc restraint of any 
chief sent by him ; on the contrary, tlie very reverse was jxiti* 
tively proved. 

'"23. At t3ic rnve&tigation 1 attended, atnl wn? nedjsted by 
your tarda] i ip 1 ^ pqb tied agent mid the udjuti wt*gef ivraL Ev itta i u?c 
wos taken ha the kLILvdor a presence, by which it appeared that 
my euiurmuiioil jmi aeot to ham in the morning htui been delivered, 
and understand lay him land several other? in rJi c- fort ■ thut he 
Wiia perfectly aware of tike cession of Hulkoti anfl thut it was 
jmbLidy known ; that he was attested by revere] peruana not to 
reBaat in such a cause, but that ho was reefed to do so till 
death j hli resistance. and crpositig himself tn on aaaault, was. 
therefore, regulated by hi# own free will: he was rensibfo of hi* 
guilt. Eiiid had nothing to urge in Lis favour. The result nf the 
inquiry uaa p the unanimous opinion (idW the witnrHM» had been 
heard, and the luftstfar h^d been ^kcil what he had to r-jt in hi* 
defence, to which be replied, nothing) the whole of hi« pm- 
ere-dingri became subject to capital punishment, which every eon- 
tidemtluQ of humanity and jiiuticc urgently demanded should be 
inflicted on the spot. 

” 24, Hut although the deluded man had to oomph: tidy for¬ 
feited his life, and justice tn the manes of my brother officer and 
men* who had fallen victim# to his tawlens hostility, ealkd for 
“tow atom 1 merit, atdl my anxious desire was to Rave him frtmi 
execution; for it h over the must painful part of uu othcers (July 
to he driven tu on act of severity. Implied with there feufingp 
Eif mercy to n reduced hiding in my pusresstan, n fftruggl* sup¬ 
ported them for a time, but they were overpowered hy consilient- 
ttanfl of hutmuiiry due to other#, which it mmt lutve bean deemed 
unpardonable in me to hate neglected. The hostile combination 
in Candcish ngniiuit the British authority, already described, wa* 
daily iuareaeiog in Strength. and required an hnmediatr check: 
the trim l l force at the time with um was totally inadequate tu re- 
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CHAP. JCXY.liaJ instigate^! them to resfatanre; tliitt lie bad done 
maeh musclibf to the army under Sir Thomas Uislop, 

An ce the sevcntl rebellion? fortresFcs ; m contiDUiwvce of the plans 
of Terisbinee, assisted by the ex^Peisbw[i r 5 army then in the 
nei^hhonrhod, mid bodies of tnKip* commanded bf other rfutfit 
expected. must hnve occasioned the tua.s of many liven* find the 
mabt dmastnpus con^L-quciicc might bare occurred to the Hritish 
forte; a tkaely and juat example of one of the roufcdrnu.-y was 
coFv-t ijinMith' indi and the Lib n dor of Talnuir having 

bum pra¥i*l to tie a fit subject for It. I had no jilterTUitvTO hut lo 
ni tilp n painful s-iurrificlc of my private feeling. to thr dkilMi of Elu- 
manity and my country ; and the necessity of example being the 
cnncum'iit opinion of the ujficcusi with wham I consulted, the ex- 
edition wns reluctantly ordered. 

11 25, The punishment decreed ngidnst the kitlnr l n r wus pre¬ 
scribed hy the laws of war and of nations; its infliction was 
adopted been use merry could nut. under the dmimgtanecs of the 
ease; he extended; and the good effect the example produced* In 
the cain-c of hnnuioitv snd to the pi:Salic interests, become* as it 
wc!io T instantly apparent. The toufederucy of opposition to our 
lawful jios-^ion of CmuEcish wus di^oh'eil; the several kiTladftra* 
till now in reditaote, yielded to Holkor 1 ? order, and, in ob:<Jici3M 
to it, delivered up the formidable post-? in their possession ; the 
Ptishwn betook h simvelf to flight; Rttta Deen disappeared* and 
not {mother life wus lost in the nMmnptkii of the cessions of 
1 folknr : wbcrEsu, hud not an example been made at the critical 
juncture that it was* incalculable bloodshed would indubitably 
have ensued; and, criminal a* the kfllndar of Tabiw wis in 
ev’i^ry way, an omission of example might justly have been bo* 
cribed, by nn authority familiar as your Icidehip w'us with tlie 
I'CntE ill' pull lie affairs, to ft wUQt of thftt judgment and decision 
which they required should he exerted on such an etuejfgency + 

*■ 2G* In my Ininda your lordship hits beau pleased lo place the 
entire charge of the rights and interests sjf tlje British government 
in Candel&h ; the adoption of the measures which, were necessary 
to secure and maintain them consequently devolved on me, \baf 
lordahip is fully sensible of the peculiarly difficult and -delicw 1 ^ 
flitnatkici in wjiich I was placed with the veiy small force then 
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anil that tilt* latter cnhscqncntly acquired a right* s t-n chap, xxr* 
do " himiH'lf 44 ami them justice, by his own power* 
on the spot,” by hanging the author of such mis~ 
chief; lastly* that the hostile combination existing 
in Candeish against the British authority was daily 
increasing in strength, and required immediate 
check; that the small force at Sir Thomas Hialop's 
diHpi^al was inadequate to the reduction of the for- 
tresses in that province which threatened to hold 
out; that hud the malcont tints obtained such aid as 
might not improbably be expected* disastrous cvm- 
aeqtmmcea to the British cause would have resulted ; 
and that* therefore, it was fitting to execute the 
killadar of Talneir by way of example* Such ap¬ 
pears to be a fair summary of the defence of Sir 
Thomas Hialop—a defence distinguished by its 
weakness not less than by its wordiness. 

The fortress was taken by assault, and according 
to the laws of war, as they still exist even in civil¬ 
ized and Christian Europe, the garrison of a place 
thus taken is not entitled to quarter. It is time, in- 

ueratojuimymg my bend quarters* ^ and a# the whole of my jiro- 
etidlnkg* (faring that wrrice. immudiatrly priding the rrlin- 
quiakuent of my cc mnmiid in the Deccan. whereby tlie jinmnee 
of CuniteUb . formidable from Its obstacles to onr po*tts»ion P 
minted to the BritLflb power within a Tcry fibort Fpncc of time* 
hiive been honoured with jour Itmhihq/s unqualified approbniinrip 
L rest iati^fied timl die istme consideration will not be denied 
them by the Honourable Court and the nutlioTitic^ in Entrtand* 

" I luwe the honour lu rerun iiu with, the grtalctt mqject* my 
lord,, your bnldiiji s utut obedient and 

” Moat humble scrnuit. 

(^igfted) "T. Butov, Lfcut.-Ckn/* 
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i ii ap. xxv- deeiL that those* laws should be freeid from sosaYngt- 
and disgraceful a provision. u The forfeiture of pre- 
tertpiuna to quarter*" says the Marquis of Hastings, 
“ when troops stand an assault* is established by 
the laws of war. to prevent garrisons from wantonly 
subjecting besiegers to the heavy loss likely to be 
suffered by troop exposed in rid van ring to a breach ; 
a slaughter in whirlt a garrison would, from Mm 
points of honour, always be tempted to Indulge, if 
impunity could be obtained by throwing down their 
arms when defence proved ineffectual/' It might 
have been expected that the Marquis of Hastings* 
himself a soldier, would have spoken with mom 
respect of that feeling of honour which prompts the 
brave to maintain themselves at the post of danger 
anti of duty to the last extremity. It might have 
been thought that to the mind of the govcnin r-gtuc- 
ml of India the recollection of the numerotw in¬ 
stances, from Clive downwards, in which British 
troops in that country had held out when hope itself 
appeared to be lost, and had found their perseve¬ 
rance rewarded by ultimate success, would have 
enjoined some limit on the general approbation with 
which hi* lordship speaks of the sanguinary law 
under his notice. But greatly m it is to be deplored 
that in an ego which boasts itself pre-eminent hi bu¬ 
rn unity and civilisation, such a law should sti ll lie per¬ 
mitted to dishonour the code of honourable warfare, 
It is not to be denied that at the fall of Talnelr it 
did exist, and that even up to the present time It 
remains a foul blot cut the character of military 
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jurisprudence* The? question therefore is* ran Sir chap. xxv 
rhiiiuiLs 11 [slop claim impunity nmler this provision? 
lu a piflee taken by storm, the infuriated warrior 
who seeks only death on the walla which he ha# 
aided in defending-, and the prostrate suppliant who 
thrown down hie anus in token of submission* are, 
hy the remorseless sentence of the military code, 
alike destine?I hi slaughter* In which of these 
prodirnmeiits was the ki Liadov of Talneir found f 
1 n neither. When the troops gained possession of the 
place, he was unable either to resist or to submit, lie 
wo$ a prisoner in the hands of the English, having 
with several other persons* been intercepted In on 
attempt to escape at the third gate—the conflict 
which terminated in giving possesion of the piano 
to the assailants having taken place at the fifth. 

The question is, nut whether the kilhtdar. if found 
within the place with Inis sword raided to strike, or 
his bands uplifted for mercy, might, in either coso, 
have been uiikcMtatingly cut down ; hut whether it 
l(o lawful to [Hit to death a prisoner whose sub- 
mission Isas already been accepted* It is said that 
the klllaikir never (rammderetL He never Mirren- 
dared the fort, hut lie certainly surrendered his own 
person into the hands of the conquerors—not wil¬ 
lingly, indeed—he would have escaped had escape 
been practicable; and this is m frequent a ease, that 
if if were established that mercy should riot bo 
extended where escape had been meditated, few 
Wfiulih be entitled to it* He made no conditions, 
and therefore had a right to none. He was in the 
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cilai\ xxy + ordinary position of a prisoner of war; but a right to 
put prisoners to death is not recognized by any 
civilised state, and whenever such an atrocity has 
Ijeen perpetrated nr suspected, it has called forth a 
loud and indignant burst of condemnation. It is 
urged that the killailur was imt known when he 
was made prisoner; that he had no apparent dis- 
tingnihing marks of dignity about him ; hut known 
or unknown, distinguished or undifitinguishetk his 
life was spared when it might have been taken, and 
by the favour then shewn him, the honour of the Bn- 
thili government wag pledged for h m safety in the 
condition of a prisoner. It was intended* it appears 
to except the killadar from any amnesty that 
might be granted tn the garrison: upon what 
grounds such an exception could 1n> justified is not 
evident ; but whether it could be justified or not* it 
*6 clear that it eouhl unt l>e acted upon after the 
admission of the proscribed party tn the impunity 
from which it was intended to exclude him. 

The strongest argument fur the execution of the 
killadar — that founded on the laws t»f war— iteirig 
disposed of* the weaker will not require t>« ho 
ilkeugscd at great length. The charge of rebellion 
is idle. One set of mimstem had been displaced 
from Hnlkaris durbar and another introduced. The 
killadar held with the former, but he profess'd 
to be the servant of llnlkor: and it is ridiculous 
tn magnify into rebellion bis want of respect fur 
the party which the prevailing current of events 
had floated into power* The authority of the sovo 
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u distance, is hold su UgLtly lu the cjiarxxv. 
that if this were tehcUintt, it may be attimied 
tlutt no zmtiye stute, of my ox tent, exctjjt whoa 
under British. (>roteetion T Lr over free from rebellion* 
liven the Mogul emperoi^ in the zenith of their 
power, were unable to hold their dependents in 
obedience, or to enforce their demand for tribute, 
exempt by Decanioital recourse to arms; and under 
such it government an that of Holknr to expect that 
prompt ami implicit obedience should In- paid to the 
- ^dere of ministers who were even yet wondering nt 
the events to which they owed their elevation, would 
be to indulge visions which nil Indian experience 
shews to be absurd. The nominal head of the state 
was a child and virtually a prisoner: Ids yean* and 
his situation alike precluded on his part any exorcise 
of the will in political affairs. Further, if tlm kil- 
hular were a rebel, his guilt should have been es¬ 
tablished by solemn judicial inquiry. The con¬ 
sultation of two or three British officers taking place 
ut|der circumstances of powerful excitement, and 
occupying only a few minutes, cannot be so called. 

That the kilhular did not participate in the unhappy 
ocOTurcnces at the fifth gate in proved by the fact that 
he was at the time in British custody ns a prisoner: 
indeed, it is not pretended that he had any tiling to 
do with this part' of the proceedings, beyond having 
originally instigated the garrison to resist, nud thus 
haring made himself responsible for all that might 
follow.* Hits refined attempt to introduce construc¬ 
tive responsibility could scarcely have lieen looked 
vol tv. 2 M 
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<jhap*xxv, for from i\ military casuist, and the charge certainly 
merits no answer. That the MIMar and his troops 
had done much mischief to the British imrqie was 
quite true. When men engage in deadly strife, 
they must and do bring much mischief upon each 
cdhor: mischief is the very instrument by which 
they sect to accomplish their purposes; and though 
those who suffer cannot hoi lament their misfor- 
tlines, thev seldom think of founding on them 
matter of criminal charge against those Uy whom 
they are caused* Thu soldier known that to on- 
counter hard blows is the lot of his pro less ion; 
and he does not doern those by whom they lire dealt 
worthy, on that account,, of suffering an ignominious 
deaths The last class **f arguments* those fbunddi 
on the threatening posture of affairs, on the inittifib 
ciency of Sir Thomas Hidop^ force to reduce the 
fortresses that held out, and on the disaffection and 
obstinacy of the killadars by whom they were de¬ 
fended, are arguments of mere expediency, and !>c- 
fore their validity call lie admitted, tb© justice of ite 
measure in question must he proved. It might be 
very convenient to hang the kiHadar of Tuhudr, hy 
way it f lesson to his brethren; but if not warranted 
by justice, the execution must placed in the list 
of crimes of the mn&t atrocious dye* It was pro¬ 
bably a regard to expediency, a desire to mute 
an example, and thus to frighten other killadjff* 
into submission, that mainly prompted the violent 
act, the memory of which stains the cnptiuiMtf Tab 
ndr. It would lw a sacrifice of truth to deny that 
net to have been a violation of the laws of war, iunl 
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of the «aered principles of right. If h one of the chap. 
few instances in which British conquest Tins been 
stained with cruelty or injustice. 

With o?6fx?ct to the occurrences at the fifth gate, 
although the British officers were loud in denouncing 
the treachery of the A mb garrison. It is not clear 
that their fjehuviour deserves to I© characterized hy 
so odious a name. The Arabs laid asked for terms, 
hut none lunl been granted or offered, and there is 
no evidence to shew that they intended to surrender 
unconditionally. The feet of opening D f the gate 
under circumstances which, from the confusion that 
prevailed, it is impossible distinctly to niiderstniKi, 
cannot he regarded as implying a promise of uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. If might In? a mere nue t in¬ 
tended to entrap a few rtf the assailants; but the 
testimony of Colonel Conway, alluded to in Sir 
Thomas 11 Mop's defence, furnishes the more pro¬ 
bable modo of accounting for what happened. Tin* 

Arab party were divided as to what Mas to he done. 

One portion was in favour of ancondltiotial sur¬ 
render, another was opposed to it. The gate was 
opened by the former, mid closed by the latter. 

Such a state of feeling and of action very naturally re¬ 
sulted from the condition in which the garrison were 
placed, abandoned hy their commander and without 
any acknowledged lender. This solution removes the 
charge of deliberate trencher)', and renders the lan¬ 
guage used on the occasion altogether inappropriate,* 

• Tliat or fVilund Couwny is, I nuinut *ay that the few in 
dir id unis who wm* within the wicket w«c kilhil 7 tiny wro- 
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chai 1 .\xv. It jg gratifying to turn fmni such n fcgiio jlh 
that at Talueir; and the narrative of the progress 
of events at Nagpore must now be resinned. 
The engagement provisionally concluded with 
Appa Sahib, after the evacuation of his capi¬ 
tal. w m confirmed by the governor-general, and 
tin* resident was authorized to frame a defini¬ 
tive treaty on its basis. This was suspended by 
a proposal from Appa Sahib, to transfer to the 
British government the whole of the possess!onn of 
the state of Nngpore* he retaining only the name 
and form of sovereignty* and receiving a certain 
share of the revenues. The proposal was rejected 
by the governor-general, and the original plan or¬ 
dered to be carried into effect. But before the 
despatch conveying the final instructions of the 
government was received by the resident, the state 
of d remittances again forced him to act upon the 
dictates of his own sound and vigorous judgment. 
The delivery of certain fortresses stipulated to he 
surrendered w&h refused or evaded. Mu tide la was 

murdered." Sir lliipmaL^ [Jiatcjp &aytp 44 deprived of iLcir officers, 
E may say by tk &oldcerB were without any anlho- 

rity o?lt tliem ti> euntroJ tin'll furams «&ipenhoD and thirst ftix 
mtcngzJ' It is remarkable thsit these wonk immediately succeed 
the Mkimng; J ‘ The Hrmourahle Court will d-o find In Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Murray*® statement a full account of what occurred 
at the ImU gate, from which it will be seen that the jjarriEofl 
ktirweij tiu dUjio^stion to eurnmifer, and brought on tkmidwa 
tbe dreadful ronwt|uences which followed their treachery, aad 
[which] Juroror much they are to he lamented, were inevitable*.” 
iJ If the gumnai shewed iid di* position to p»urrendex P i# tCere wa* 
i# no treachery " and no " aja^^Enatinn/ 1 
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0111 When the order fur its Biummder tin ah. vxv. 

arrived from Nngpore, tie ntfahs miners requested " 
tjrnt a little time might be allowed for the evacun- 
tioii of the fort, in order that persons might he sent 
to settle with the garrison, and thus prevent any 
demur to the delivery of the fort, under the pro tenet* 
of arrears being due. A person deputed from Nag- 
(Hire ostensibly for this purpose arrived at Mundehl; 
but the surrender was still deferred, under the plea 
that an order had been received to make the collet*, 
tions for the y«ar from the pcrgunnahs dc|seiidt-nt 
iipnn Mundela, and to pay the garrison with the pro- 
dnce* Hu.- resident having brought the subject tn 
the notice of the rajah's ministers, they stated the 
order in question to bo, that payment should he 
mafic front the revenue already collected, and suffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. As a part of the territory 
From which the revenue was to be drawn was ac¬ 
tually occupied by the British troops, and nothing 
emdd lie obtained from the remainder hut by gross 
extortion ami oppression, the resident authorized 
the payment of the garrison from the British treu- 
*mr« mul Major O'Brien proceeded with n small 
escort to Muiidcla to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. On the arrival of this officer, various com¬ 
munications passed between him, the kilindnr of the 
fort, and the person deputed from Nagpore, pro¬ 
fessedly for the purpose of settling the arrears. 

These communications appeared to promise a satis- 
faetor? adjustment, and Major O’Brien was in ex¬ 
pectation of being put in immediate possession of 
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xxv. the furl. Instead of this result, the British com¬ 
mander, on the third morning after his arrival, while 
riding near the place, found that the garrison during 
the night had sent over thu Nerbudda about four 
hundred cavalry, with four thousand infantry, mid 
four giuihU Tin? cavalry advanced upon him, and 
the guns opened; but he was enabled, with his 
small escort, to reach his camp in safety; thu 
enemy, whenever they approached, being success¬ 
fully repelled. 

In consequence of tills treacherous proceeding on 
the part of the killadar of the fort, Major-Genera! 
Marshall, with a considerable force, was ordered to 
advance upon Mundcla; hut licfore this could be 
effected Nagpore became tho scene of a bloodless 
revolution- The retention of the fortre^so# in defi¬ 
ance of the provisions iimler which they were to be 
surrendered, and notwithstanding public orders had 
been given for their delivery, was traced to secret 
orders of a contrary purport—a fact suspected at an 
early period by the resident, and ultimately placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
thefffi dretunfitances, Mr, Jon kina received in forma¬ 
tion that an intercourse was kept up with the 
Petahwa* and that the rajah hold secret conferences 
with persons hostile to the influence of the British 
government, while those who entertained friendly 
feelings* towards it were regarded with aversion- 
Rumours of tho rajah meditating an escape were 
general; it wai§ understood that one of the disaUfeetea 
rhiefij had received a sum of money for the levy oi 
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troops; and attempts w r ero mode to intercept tin: 
progress of tmppHes intended for the British force. 
Every thing conspired to shew that Appa Sahib ww* 
irretrievably leagued with the enemies of the British 
|upivtr. New and i neon testable proofs of the rajah's 
treaebeiy cuntmnAlIy occurred, and were multiplied, 
till it became evident that extreme measures could 
no lunger lie fxwtpoaed without compromieing the 
honour and safety of the British government. The 
resident now acted with his usual vigour, ami ar¬ 
rested both the rajah and Ins confidential ministers. 
This I,,Id step was :t reel era Lei i by the discovery of 
farts which impressed Mr. Jenkins w ith a mmvictinn 
that Appa Sahib had ln>en rite nmnlerer ofhis kins¬ 
man and sovereign, Pursagoe DLiooelay, formerly 
JtiLjah of Nagpure. At the time of Buraagee's death 
Mr. Jenkins hud been led to suspect this* but eir- 
cniustUnix's having induced him in some degree to 
moderate liis suspicions, and the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing satisfactory proof of the suspected fact being 
apparently insurmountable, no UieusiireH were taken 
in consequence. Such additiomii information was 
now inquired as led to a conviction of Appa Sahib s 
guilt. His arrest took place mi tbe 15th of March, 
Subsequently he was declared to be dethroned, 
and this step was followed by the id ovation to the 
muMiud of a descendant of a former rajah by the 
female line. As soon ns a sufficient escort could be 
obtained, Appa Sahib was sent off to the British 
provides, and provision was made at Allahabad fur 
bis reception mid custody. 
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chap. xxv. General Marshall having arrived before Mon* 
delu, pnweeded to erect butteries, which Eyeing com¬ 
pleted were opened by daylight on the 2Gt li of 
a.d, isis, ApSl They were answered by a spirited fire front 
the iv hole of the enemy's works. After several 
hours' battering* Lieutenant Piekersglll, with great 
gallantry, proceeded to ascertain by personal in- 
sfKfction the effect produced, mounting* with the 
a^istanoe of hi* ktrearrnhs, to the top of the breach: 
from which, after making his observations, he re¬ 
turned with sn favourable a report, as induced Gene* 
ml Marsh at! to make immediate preparations for 
storming the works. The necessary dispositions 
having liwn made, Captain TickedL field engineer, 
examined the breach* and at half-past five o'clock 
the signal was given to advance* The storming and 
supporting columns* both under the direction of 
Brigadrer-Genentl Watson, moved forward, the 
breach was instantly mounted anil carried, and in a 
very short time the town was in the possession of 
the assailants. The troops were immediately pushed 
forward to the fort, and at daybreak on the 27th 
the garrison came out unarmed, and quietly summ¬ 
ered themselves. At midnight u small bout laid 
lw>en observed crewing the river, with four person*: 
by good management on the pari of one of the ad¬ 
vanced posts they were secured on landing* and one 
of them turned out to be the kiNadar of the fort. 
The governor-general had given orders that if 
taken, the killndar ami other principal Office!* 
should be immediately brought to a drum-head 
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enim-nuirtial, mu I that any punishment that might cuap. xxw 
fuj awarded by such tribunal, whether depth or im¬ 
prisonment with hard labour, might immodtetely ba 
carri^I into effect. 

It would be difficult to show that these ordern 
were consistent either with discretion ur with a 
regard to the wngm of war. They appear to have 
been an ebullition of that infirmity of temper which 
sbadewed the high character of the Marquis of 
Hastings** The orders were so far followed, that 
the kUhdiir wan brought to u court-martial, charged 
with rebellion and treachery He was acquitted of 
the charge of rebellion, oji the proper ground of hm 
having acted under the orders of the Nagporc go¬ 
vernment. The charge of treachery arose out of 
t)iu attack on Major O'Brien. Of this the killadnr 
was also acquitted, the major declaring his ixdief 
that the prbmer was not concerned in the attack 
nj>i>u him. Ibis appears a somewhat refined view 
of the matter If the attack were an offence 
against military kw, it could be of little importance 
whether the kilim far were personally engaged in it 
or not, as it must be quite certain that the move- 

* Tbc imrnpii* ?eemi ta ban* regarded the hanging uf cgntu- 
nuacipLis klUiyiEirj= ns n nry laudable proceeding wheium-r it cauld 
be ftsarted to. Tlir iJtac of dutlcHladiirol Mumldu rp referred 
to in the ajjrrrapandciice im the proceedings at Tklndr ; bur *tr 
1 liLnnna Hislop, indlcad pf ncpnyiog £htf gtivcnor-genend's “upport 

trf himtEilf, dttkred that th« mum were net pmnllej_thru the 

Sdllndar of Mumfck ncteil under the odm of his govenHiimt, 
wii 3 e tike kiLhichir of “lutneir wiia in rt bullion ; thui p&s-ring 5*01- 
tCUCC uf comiL'miiEtiOli on die gCrt'cronf-j-n f>» < T pi ] 1 *- ptOfuAfel io linrtg 
ihr foroier |M.‘S>i]Ti njie. 
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CHAP. XXY. men! of the garrison must liavo taken place with 
liiss cognizance and sanction; but the court must 
have been aware that they had no proper jurigdic- 
ticm in the case, and that conviction and punish¬ 
ment under such rircumBtencee could not be justi¬ 
fied. Another officer way put on trial, charged with 
abetting his superior; but he, of course, shared the 
impunity of his principal 

The surrender of Chmiragtsrij, another fortress 
which was to be ceded to the British govorumeni T 
was postponed by the same bad faith which bad 
delayed the delivery of M unde la, irnd the pretence 
was the same—time was asked to settle the arrears 
of pay due to the garrison ■ but the kijhrlnr toon 
Slimed a posture of direct hostility. A body of 
men armed with matchlocks sailed from the fort 
to attack a British force under Colonel Mae Mo 
riiii.% and the garrison systematically plundered tin? 
villages which bad boon placet! under the British 
government. A body of about five hundred, em¬ 
ployed in the latter occupation* were attacked find 
put to flight by a small detachment under Major 
Richards. After the reduction of Munddii, thu 
division under General Watson was ordered to 
march to Chmifsgurb* but before their arrival the 
fort and adjoining town were evacuated, and posses¬ 
sion taken by Colonel Mac Mori no. 

The continued disturbances in Nflgpore had in¬ 
duced the resident to call for the advance of Colonel 
Adams's force from Houmngabad, where it Had ar¬ 
rived in the begitilling of March, after being cm- 
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Idoyed beyond the Nerbudda. tie accordingly 
marched for the dty of Nagpore, which be reached 
on the 5th of April; and having halted there on 
the following day, resumed Ills march on the "th for 
Hinghiingimt, where he arrived on the Dtfa. Them 
tie was joined nti the 14th by a party which he tiiul 
detached under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, to inter* 
wpt an apprehended attempt of Bajee Rao to enter 
( handa. Little has been said of the movements 
of Baji i Itan, [nr it would liave Ijoen alike tedious 
and ti n | ire h table to follow minutely his tortuous 
bight. After the brittle of Ash tec he wandered in 
almost every direction, in continual dread of some 
portion of the British force. On the 13th of April 
Tie became aware of the position of Colonel Adams's 
force, and to avoid him moved to Sms idee. On the 
lffth lie was alarmed by intelligence of the approach 
or General Dovetnn, and made preparations for 
flying. On the 17th Colonel Adams came suddenly 
upon him, after a fatiguing march over a most diffi¬ 
cult country. An action ensued, in which the 
Feishwa was completely runted, with the lows of 
several hundred men, four hrua guns, three ele¬ 
phants, nearly two hundred camels, am] a variety of 
valuable property. The Feishwa himself had a nar¬ 
row escape, the palanquin in which he had been 
borne having been taken immediately after he hail 
left H to seek safety by flight on horseback. Hotly 
pursued by General Do veto tt, the Peisbwu tied to 
Ormekhii, where, overcome by fatigue, privation. 
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CHAP.xxv. amt terror, his army broke tip* and the fugitive 
prince was abandoned by most of his gjrdao?. 

After dispersing the army of the Peisliwa nt Soon- 
dee, Colonel Adams returned to Hiiigliunghut, to 
prepare for laying siege to Chanda, n strongly forti¬ 
fied city in the Nag]m re territory, said to bo equal 
in me to the capital. He appeared before it on the 
a. u K \b^ r iftli of May* with a thousand native cavalry, a troop 
of horse artillery, one-half being Europeans of the 
Madras establishment* the remainder mi lives, of the 
Bengal establishment* a complete company of Eu¬ 
ropean font artillery, partly provided by Bengal, 
partly by Madras, three thousand native infantry, 
two companies of pioneers, one from the Bengal, 
one from the Madras establishmoot* and two thou- 
sand irregular horse, with three eightcen-ponnder>, 
four brass twelve-jnounders, six howitzers, and twelve 
rix-pouBdars, 

Chanda is situate between two small rivers, which 
unite at a distance of about half a mile from its 
anthem extremity* On the north is a deep and 
extensive tank, beyond which art? some bills, com¬ 
manding the [dace* at a distance of nine hundred 
yurtl^ Between them ami the fort are thick groves 
of trees. On the east face are suburb*? ratefiBperaed 
with tree* and separated from the town by one of 
the rivers, and opposite to the south-east angle* dis¬ 
tant about seven hundred and fifty yards, arc other 
hills, beyond which the British encampment wa* 
fixed. Within the place* equidistant from the north 
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aw! south fares. but nearer the eiatem than tlio 
western waJ]. is situated a citadel: the rest of the 
interior consists of straying streets, detached 
houses, and gardens. The walls uro of cut stone, 
well cemented, anil from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and six mill's round. They are Hanked Lv round 
towers, capacious enough for the largest gnus; mid 
ais the direction nf the walls is frequently broken, 
and they are surmounted by a high parapet, an ef¬ 
fectual enfilade of them is not practicable. Eighty 
gnus of large calibre were mounted, and the garrison 
consisted of two thousand men. 

At night, on the 13th of April, the first battery 
was completed. It was erected on the southern 
hill, and admitted one eighteen-pounder, two how¬ 
itzers, and one si x-j so under. The chief point of at* 
luck had not at this time been selected, awl this 
battery was intended, says Colonel Blacker, “ to 
amuse the enemy, while the necessary collection of 
material?) for the siege was in progreBs.* t * Shells 
and red-hot shot were thenceforth thrown into the 
town, but with little effect, while the lire was re¬ 
turned by the garrison with no greater. Coincident 
with the of idling of the buttery, a force, consisting of 
a Iwtfalioii of Bengal light infantry and a squadron 
of cavalry, under Captain I Kivetnn, was established 
in u suburb lying south-east of the city. Four days 
were spent in reconnoitering, and the south-east 
angle being finally selected for breaching, on the 

* Memoir ; from which work tie minuLt tkfeription of Cliaadn 
i* dcrirmi. 
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chap, xxv T niglil of tl 1 e 17tli of April a buttery nf four twelve- 
ad. im. pmmdeis was constructed within four hundred yard* 
of that point. In addition to this, a howitzer bat¬ 
tery wan creeled on the capital of I he south-east 
angle, at a distance of six hundred yards, and a lot¬ 
tery nf three isix-pmmders on the prntoug&tion of 
the eastern face, distant four hundred yards. Three 
of the enemy's guns were dismounted, but beyond 
tills the effect of these batteries seems to Imve teen 
unimprtanL During the night of the 18th the 
breaching battery nf three eighteen-pounders was 
completed, vrithin two hundred and fifty yards of the 
angle attacked, and at daybreak on the following 
morning it opened. At four In the afternoon the 
breach was practicable, but the assault was delayed 
till the following morning. During the night, how¬ 
ever* an incessant fire was kept up, in order to de¬ 
feat any attempt made by the garrison to fonu a 
retrenchment. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was np- 
fwinted to command the stunning-party, which con- 
listed of two columns. The right column was 
composed of four companies of Bengal grenadiers 
followed by pioneers with bidders, and the first bat* 
fal ion of the liJtb regiment of Bengal Native 1 nfantry. 
It was under the command of Lieutonant-Culoiu i l 
Pnphain. The left column, under Captain Brook* 
consisted of four flank companies followed by pio¬ 
neers with ladders, and the first battalion of the N 
regiment of Madras Native Infantry. The first lat- 
talion of the 2Sfcd Bengal, and the first of the 1 Ith 
Mailms Native Infantry followed : while with the mb 
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vanced sections was a detail of artillerymen, provided 
" materials lor either turning the enemy's guns 
nr spiking them, A reserve, consisting nf the Ben¬ 
gal light inluntry but talion, four troops of the ytll 
Cavalry dismounted, and two horse artillery guns, 
was commanded by Major Clarke. 

i\t break of day outlie «Otli of April the storming 
party marched from camp, the heads of the two co¬ 
lumns being equally advanced. They arrived at the 
breach without much annoyance, a tremendous fire 
from a il the guns that could la-brought to Lear on the 
breach and defences having been previously poured 
in for half au hour, The garrison, however, were 
found prepared, and the heads of the columns were 
assailed by a warm discharge of small anus. The 
columns separated, according to a preconcerted ar¬ 
rangement, and took different directions, The right 
met with considerable resistance from bodies of the 
garrison, who. king driven buck, appeared to eras* 
over and fall into the route of the left column. That 
column, however, pursued its way, driving the 
enemy back ns it advanced* and within an hour 
from the breach being passed the place was entirely 
occupied by the English. The killaditr. with about 
two hundred of his men, were killed, and about n 
hundred were made prisoners. The rest escaped 
w ithout the walls; some of them were intercepted 
aud destroyed by the British cavalry, but from the 
great extent of the place, ami the cover afforded by a 
thick jungle to the north war il, most of the fugitives 
succeeded in eluding pursuit. The loss of the Eng- 
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■ HsJi was sntallf amounting only to twelve killed rteid 
something more? than fifty wounded* 

The circumstances attending the capture of 
Chanda exhihit nothing very remarkable or strik¬ 
ing- But the occupation of the place was of vast 
importance, inasmuch m it was the great citadel of 
the principality in which it wa$ situated, and its 
pcssse^km was associated in public opinion with the 
existence of the Nagpore state, On this account, 
i£s fall to the force under Colonel Adams was m 
event highly fitvooralde to British interests in Xag* 
(tore. A large amount of property was found Eti 
the city* having been deposited there for safety, 
Nine Inrs of rupees, which had been buried in the 
purlieus of a single palace, were discovered and dug 
out, n few *kp after the storm,* The taste of the 
natives of India for articles of European luxury 
was proved by the discovery of many such in ilae 
Captured city, and among them some of the ele¬ 
gancies mid embellishments which* however highly 
valued in a more cultivated state of society* might 
he supposed to have but Few attractions for Asiatic 
taste. Some pictures, of European production* 
formed part of the spoil of Chanda. 

The operations of the British arms in other 
quarters were marked by much that would deserve 
recital* did space permit, A few only can be no¬ 
ticed without extending this part of the narrative 
to a disproportionate length, A detachment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel MaeI)o well, occupied rin the 
■ CoIdu-l:! BlurkcrV Memoir* 
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reduction of various refractory garrison* in Can- chap.xxt, 
tldsli. after obtaining possession of Trim buck ami ~ 
various other places, partly by force, and partly 
throng!i the influence of the terror Imposed by 
their success,* arrived, on the 1 0th of .May, before a.d.iiib. 
Mailigaam, the strongest place in the «li<y rt f 
Candefth. 

The following professional description of tills fort 
vdll convey a lively impression of it.f u The plan 
of the fort is quadrangular. having on one face and 
on half of the two adjoining, the river Moassum, 
which at this place forms a convenient curve. On 
the opposite side is the town, which nearly en¬ 
compasses the remainder of the fort, by approach¬ 
ing the river at its two extremities. Tbe fort 
consists of two lines of works, the interior of whirl i. 
a square of about three hundred feet, i* built of 
superior masonry, and surrounded by a ftasH+inap. 
seven feet high, and a dry ditch, twenty-five feet 
deep by sixteen wide. Tbe outer line is built of 
mud and (tone, having flanking towers, and it ap¬ 
proaches within a few yards of the town cm one 
side, and of the river nn the other. It is only of 
moderate elevation; but the inner fort is sixty 
feet high, with » sixteen feet wide, to 

which there lire no means of ascent except through 
narrow covered staircases of difficult access." In 
this place a large body of Aral* had established 

* The JKE1 of Trirabuet »»» &Uawcd that of seventeen 
uUier lull fmti* witliuui wintiHirc* 

I Taken fmm tin* Mfrantr of Colonel BlnrLcrr 
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chap. xxv. themselves, actuated liy a determined spirit of re- 
bianco to the IIrStl^lk- Their means of indicting 

injury on the force opposed to them were not 
equal to the advantages of their position* Their 
guns were not numerous, and those they had 
were badly mounted; hut they had matchlocks and 
these, says Colonel Blacker, “in the hands of the 
Arabs, were sure of hitting their mark,” 

The British army was, in the first instance* 
formed at an angle of the town, with its left on t in¬ 
junction of the river Moaasnm with another river 
named the Gheerna, the point of junction being 
distant someth jug more than three hundred] ynnls 
fro in the nearest puts of the town anti of the cita¬ 
del; but was on the following day moved to the 
right hank of the Moassunn that river, then low in 
water, being thus interposed between the British 
encampment and the fort* As soon as the matertsdn 
were collected, svn enfilading battery of two eighteen- 
pounders, one eight-inch mortal; and two eight- 
inch howitzers, was constructed for the s^ntli 
fa on, and another of two twelve-pounders for the 
west face. Each of these batteries was distant 
four bund red yards from the workf^ and at the 
same distance way marked out a place of arms in 
the centre of a grove of tree's, situate between the 
camp and the river. At eight o'clock on the even- 
■%.* d, iBifl. ing of the 18th of May the garrison made u silly 
on the covering party at the place of arms, and 
directed their guns against the two batteries A 
reinforcement arriving from the camp, the attack 
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was repelled mmi the assailants driven laifk ; but CHAT, xxv 
the British had to lament the loss of Lion tenant 
Davis, the commanding-engineer. On the I'll h the 
two batteries opened, and were immediately an¬ 
swered from the Fort by seven gin is. A corps of 
infantry fmm Lieutenant Mucduwell's camp on that 
day took possession of a breastwork in the rear of 
a village lying a little higher up the river, and at 
night repulsed a second sortie of the garrison. Oil 
the following day another attempt was made to 
dislodge the British party posted in the rear of the 
village u I ready mentioned, the village its* If having 
lieon deserted hy the inhabitants and occupied hv 
the Arabs; but the post had been strengthened 
hy the accession of two tie Id-pi ecus, and the attempt 
of the enemy failed. The fire from the eniiliiding 
batteries continued, hut with little rigour from the 
scarcity of shot; and some smaller guns wore 
brought forward to make up, in some degree* for 
the slackening fire from the larger, previously in 
battery. The approaches were, fa the meantime, 
advanced, and on the 21st a parallel was completed 
along the hank of the Mnnssnm, containing a bat¬ 
tery at each extremity: that cm the left for three 
guns, raking the bed of the river; the other designed 
for breaching the opposed angle of the fort, f*n 
the 22nd the lirvurhing battery opened against the 
towers, hut with little effect; it was therefore after- 
wards directed ngiiinsrt the intermediate curtain. 

One of the enfilading batteries first erected was 
converted into a mortar battery, and the other di<- 
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chap, k sv, mantled* An additional port warn established on 
the hank of the river, to confine the garrison, anti 
some field-pieces wore attached to it T with a view to 
their Being brought to hear on the gate on that side 
of the fort. On the same day it became necessary to 
withdraw the British camp four hundred yards* in 
consequence of the guns of the fort having found 
its range. 

For Severn! successive days little occurred worthy 
of incite, except repented sallies by the gnrrisotn 
which were invariably reputoed with spirit, an ex¬ 
plosion within the fort caused by the fire of the 
howitzers* ami the arrival at the British camp of 
some reason aide reinforcements. But though no 
accession of troops was very desirable, the be¬ 
sieging force were even in greater want of unit- 

a.d. iaJi + lery mid ammunition. On the 28th of May 
the breach w p ae carried through the wall of the 
inner fort; hut by this time the twelve-pounder 
shots were all expended, find every heavy gun was 
run at the vent- The advancement of the broach 
consequently depended on the eightetuiqKionders* 
and for the supply of them a very sum]I share of 
ammunition remained. Every endeavour was now 
used to effect a slope on the Hanks of the breach* to 
facilitate the ascent of the ferre-picine* and shells 
were thrown at intervals to prevent the enemy 
constructing a retrenchment. These objects having 
been pursued through two days* it was ibought that 
an attempt to storm might be made on the* 20th 
with a probability of fcuceess. 
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The parties for the attack having been told ofT on cuah.xxv. 
the preceding evening, touk up in the morning the 
positions assigned to them. The column for die 
attack of the breach wok commanded by Major 
GrecnhiJ!, of the 17th Madras Native Infimtry, It 
consisted nf one I mi id red Europeans and eight hun¬ 
dred sepoys, who remained In the parallel mi the 
bank of the river. The column destined to storm 
the jiettali was composed nf five hundred se|>oys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mathew Stewart, of the 
Madras Native Infantry. This column domed the 
river lower down Lo a point on the left bunk, eight 
hundred yards from the walls- The third column, 
which was commanded by Major Macbean, of the 
Madras Native Infantry,had for it# object the escalade 
<nf the outer wall near the river gate* This column 
tuok post near the Bix-jmunder battery up the right 
bank- It consisted of fifty Eiitrtjieiuift mid three (inn- 
dred sefKiys. Each column wu> bended by n party of 
pioneer^ with tools and hidden?, and led by hjj ctigU 
tU^r officer; and that of Major Greenltill was provided 
with bundles of long grits*, to be applied a# might 
be necessary in filling up trencher These prejsara- 
tions, however proved unavailing. After a warm 
fite of two houie from the breaching and mortar 
batteries against thy point of attack. Major Greett- 
hillVi column moved forward. As it approached the 
outer walk Lieutenant Natter the senior engineer 
since the death of Lien tenant Ihivis* ascended the 
I * lead? in front, am I bail no sooner attained it# sum¬ 
mit than he discovered insuperable obstacles the 
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eta*. xxy + existenee of which was previously unsuspected. 

He was in the act of pronouncing the word + 'im¬ 
practicable, * and warning back those behind him* 
when he fell, pierced by several balk: the storming 
party not haring noticed his signal, continued to 
advance under a fire 1 of small arms* by which tlkir 
commander* Major GreenMl], was wounded. A1J 
■ foul it as to the result of the attack was soon 
removed by the unwelcome discovery that the lad¬ 
ders of the assailants were too short to be of uso* 
Colonel Mace Lowell ronsequentlj ordeal the parly 
to retire, which they did in exemplary order uniter 
a hamsing iim from the enemy. The attack un¬ 
der Colonel Stewart was more fortunate, llr laid 
gained a considerable portion of the pettoh when he 
joined by Major Mjtrkwu the object of tlmt 
officers attack having been found unattainable* mid 
the united force quickly succeeded in obtaining pta#- 
session of the entire tow n* 

* The cauwi? of the fiitluro of the main attack are invcsti^nml 
with piriTTie luiunta&nci Colonel Blacker, who akn critieisea freely 
tlwi enginemng nrmngrmenbi. On a miliject tu jjurvlv ledj- 
Utral F the nphdnn uf this gffficFf fthnull] he stated ia hh own 
mink. He mys ,— 1 ■* T^ie breach in the muter wail, us has Is i.a 
ihkii, waa nnir practtcalile La II- direct sacral; but though Oil 
decent sm the other side was Imjase^otbls, the height of mm fret 
would hy no oniaos have accounted for the disappearance uf die 
liiJdm, Jmd out tLurp been a trench usmvnted within to dcjilUrt 
the mi of n footing. I7tc enemy 3uul likewise cot off 1 die tossreh by s 
lutimduncnt, flunked by two guns, which would liaTe been §nlft- 
I'iciil. in d+ struj" I be head uf thu raltimn had it attempted to de- 
mud; uul the mimemus matchlocks, of unerring nim. plan’d 
behind thin work tn pour n ctffldentxated fire on tin 1 Miminit of the 
breach „ could not miss whoever cSposed hinksdt LLudLf «=ueh tbf- 
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After the failure of the nttark on the *2Qth of tftiAiMCXT. 
May, it was resolved to direct the next ujHm u new a*i> p Isis, 
jiniut. On the 1st nf dime the mmp was removed 
across the Moosiuiii to the vicinity of the Gheema, 
which was clu?*e to its rear. In addition to other 
reasons* the expediency of this measure was tirgud 
by re^ttnl to the season of the year, and to the pro- 
Imblc filling up of the MusKfi&um by the approaching 
mins, the el I hot of which would bo to separate the 
besiegers from the fort. Various pre])amliun*i r nn- 
necessary to be related in detail, were carried on 
while the British romnuimler awaited the arrival of a 
battering-train from AJxme Jnuggor, which arrived on 

advantage, A proof of this *ccn in the fate af the engineer, 
who alone reccrrad seven buOa* and will cuswmtrt fur tin? pnecipi- 
tntoftf with which the ladders were dropt out of IloM- Nb pro¬ 
gress was made in filling uii the moat bajuml t.bc small quantity 
of nibhltli which full from tin; fmu$r-hmp? t and, indeed, its n;-- 
sp^tabiliEj ji B-B well as It* distance (ram Uic outer wall, wtl^ now. 
for the first time, fully iiscrrtnmcd, Of the inner line* autbuig 
but the upper part; load been yet seen : ami timugJi tbe breach 
wn§ a gaud one if it could bars Ixvu approached, there was no 
way to get finm it cm the irrrr.p/t ini' fn the right und lcft„ and 
the descent oil the other tide wo* still more diflku it than tluLt uf 
the outer wall. Under oil these cimamstMici^, it wiu esteemed 
fortunate that no lodgement Wfta attempted bclw :vcl the two leni’--, 
as it wrnbld Iihyc been attended with very severe Id- . . r nnE ulti¬ 
mately tiaekil; for tbe gun* were niisL r rriccnhfc r the artumiiij- 
lioti wns expended* tbe soil w mixed with rock as to preclude 
mining, and the art-gsa through the bed of the river so apHrd 
as to render all rammunkHtiou. from the pantllel umvurc-. Why 
this iidr, mJL-putablr the strongest, was selected for tlw attack* 
remains Hnexphimcd with the death of the engineer- No rrasi>u 
has hrat^ suggested, except the catenet of the tope of large trrei 
on the bank of the river, which nlfbnfcd convenient unite rials fur 
the siege- 1 "—Memoir. pp_ 327. 
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CHAP. xxv. Llit? 10th of -lime. On that night the mortars were 
A.i> r isia, brought into battery, mtl on the following morning 
they opened a discharge, one effort of which was to 
firo si store of powder within the fort. The explo¬ 
sion threw down from twenty to thirty yards of the 
curtain of the Inner line. A breaching battery was 
soon ready to follow up the work of destruction, 
and was forthwith put into operation. The enemy 
were now alarmed* and tendered submission upon 
terms. They were answered that nothing but un* 
conditional surrender could be accepted. The Arabs* 
however, were from some cause apprehensive for 
their personal safety after surrender, and hesitated 
to trust, the faith of those in whose power they 
were required to place themselves* 44 Finding,” 
says Colonel Macdowell, 11 that treachery on our 
part was suspect ed, and wishing to do a wav a re¬ 
port all over Candeish so prejudicial to our cliii^ 
nu*ter, J did nut hesitate in signing a paper, derluring, 
in the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not lie put to death after they surrendered.” 
Nothing, under the circumstotiras, could l>e more 
judicious than the conduct of Colonel Maedowell; 
Imt the concession necessary to remove the distrust 
of the garrison Jed to subsequent dispute- The na- 
five scribe who drew up the paper employed words 
either by mistake* inadvertence, or design, which 
promised indulgences never in tended- These, of 
course* were claimed; and the question of yielding 
or refusing them lie mg referred to Mr. Elphiastojux 
he, in a spirit as wise os it wm liberal and ho- 
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mm ruble, decided that the Arabs must bo admitted 
to the advantages which they had been led to 
expect.* 

Before the full of Mulligan m, the once haughty, 
Imt now humbled, Peisbwn. hud ceased even to pre- 
tend to the exercise of sovereign power. He had 
wandered in every direction, and in every direction 
had met with disappointment and defeat. “His 
flight, says Colonel Blacker, “ seemed restricted 
within a magic circle, from which he appeared dee- 
tifn'd never to he emancipated. He fled twice to 
t-iie north ward and twice to the southward. To the 
westward was the ocean, and to the eastward, where 
the land was wide and contained well-wishers to 
Ids cause, lie had met with one of his severest de¬ 
feats. Again he sought the north; and after a 
flight of several hundred miles, he found himself on 
tin- border* of Candeish, not fitr distant from the 
extreme point of a previous visit, hut more closely 
beset by enemies than on the former occasion.” 
The sudden dispersion of the several sirdar* and 
their followers in various directions, after the signal 
defeat of the Peishwn by Colonel Adams, had ren¬ 
dered it difficult to ascertain the course of the 

The umifiiiii] aiinpicion of the? ^orri§^ii on thbi pccslsIdii cit - 
tanllj elites cnriwlty m to lu caumc. Could It derive i& 
origin fnjm what Imd o«tim?d at Tilnrir } Tht Inngtui^i: nf 
Colonel Mncd^^xn w somewhat nfmarkublc. It scimj to tmjitj 
tiiai the viujiLdoii cittiTulcd beyond the jmrmcn wliuw: few* he 
waa dcpanjiL^ of nllaylng:—"Wishing to du u,way a report all 
avfr CawtrM ha pmjudkkl to our cWssIcr/' T&Inrir. it wUl 
bo recallectfd, wus in Ctmkifeh, 
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\sy. Peishwa himself, ami both General Smith ami Gene¬ 
ral DoveUm were led into wrong tracks* [tut the 
meshes were closely drawn around the fugitive, and 
escape being impossible, he ul tima tely made over¬ 
tures of submission to Sir Jubn Malcolm. That 
officer, having asked the vakeel by whom the mes¬ 
sage was conveyed whether ha thought (lie Pei-hwa 
was sincere in the proceeding, received an answer 
highly expressive of the opinion entertained of the 
fallen prince by one who may be supposed to have 
enjoyed opportunities of knowing him well* 11 1 
should imagine," said the discreet officer. “ that be 
tuust be sincere, fur I cannot guess what possible 
Hlu*i YQ project he can now have left." His situation 
was indeed desperate, mid was so felt by himself* 
In mi interview with Sir dubn Malcolm, which fol¬ 
lowed, the Peishwu exclaimed, “How can 1 resist 
now? 1 aiu sum mm led i General I love ton is at 
Borhnmpnre; you are at Metuwla ; Colonel Kussrll 
at Boorgbam. I am enclosed *” After mr inef¬ 
fectual attempts to obtain delay, in tin- hope of 
making better terms, he yielded to the force of the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and ^iirrvii- 
dered to the British government. 

Long before tins event it bad been determined 
to deprive him of all sovereignty, and of this be was 
apprized by Sir John Malcolm previously to hi* 
surrender* The determination was just and wise. 
The perfidy which had marked his conduct, and the 
inveterate hatred which lie had displayed reward? 
the British j»ower, rendered this course the only one 
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consistent with pradencc. If. Indeed, additional chap. \\v. 

grounds of justification worn required, they would 

he found in the atrocious proceeding in which he 

find been implicated subsequently to his attack upon 

tbo British residency. His flight had been a career 

of crime, as well as of misfortune and suffering. Ho 

had put to death two British travellers in cold hlond, 

and committed other nets at variance with the 

usage* of oven ^-mi-civilized nations. None but 

hintself and his coadjutors in dime could lament 

Ids la 11. 

The governor-general had resolved upon restoring 
the 1 house of Snttora to sovereignty. The motive 
to this proceeding was. that the Sat tarn Rajah was 
tiie descendant and representative of Sevnjee, the 
founder of the Mahmtta empire, of which Satturo 
was regarded ns the capital. The t’eishwa was no¬ 
minally hut the vicegerent of the Rajah of Saturn*; 
lie received the dress of investiture from his hands, 
and rendered some other acknowIedguiunt* of de- 
[su id racy; though practically the superior hod been 
the slave and pr honor ofbis lien tenant.* A port inn 
of territory was assigned for the new, or ruther re¬ 
vived. state of Suttara, and prior to the surrender of 
the Pelshwii the prince hud been publicly enthroned 
with much ceremony. With the eiccption of the 
tract of lulu! thus appropriated, the Peiiliwus do¬ 
minions were annexed to the British territories, ami 
he became a pensioner upon the British government. 

In there few wools is recounted tin- end of a -.tau- 

* Skt vuL i, jiace 7 \. 
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ctiAF.xxv, and dynasty which tad bee iu regarded as Lhc key¬ 
stone of Mahralta power. 

The life of Bnjee linn, its Last bead, Imd been 
uvenfcfiiL On the death of bis father, bis brother 
and himself were alternately raised to the nmsmid 
and dethroned, sis rival parties gained or lost the 
ascendancy. Bajee Rao was at last apparently fixed 
on the throne by the assistance of Scindla; but, 
shortly afterwards, be and hh ally were defeated by 
II oik sir, md Bajee Itao arrived sit Rassdun fugitive 
and a wanderer. Here be formed an alliance with 
the British government, by whose assistanoti lie was 
restored to a throne of somewhat diminished spk s n- 
dour but of mcresised security-* The magnitude 
of the Favour might have been objected to attach 
him to the interests of the power by whom it was 
bestowed. The general characteristic of Oriental 
potentates is* however, intense and unalloyed sel¬ 
fishness, and the iVishwa's aJIbrdetl an instance? set 
an exception. His. character was marked by timi¬ 
dity, Mh habits were those of the grossest seat 
suolity* and he manifested an utter destitution of 
all honourable principle. His cowardice probably 
led him to suspect the in tout ions of the Britinh 
government to be less friendly towards him than 
they originally were ; his debusing sensuality led to 
the encouragement of despicable parasite^ who at 
once flattered and ministered to his vices; and hia 
total insensibility to those primdjdes which imp*** 1 
restraint on letter nature*, made him oimcrajialoiw 
* Wee vgl. iii. page 27? 
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to the means employed for accomplishing his ciiap. xxv. 
ends. From the time of the murder of Gitngndliur — 

S ha* try, his course was that ofn man rushing head long 
to destruction- In nildltion to the qualities already 
mentioned, he possessed alt unusual portion of blind 
obstinacy, which was eminently displayed in the re¬ 
nnet ty with wbirh he dung to his wretched favourite, 
Trinibnckjee DamgUn, in the hope of rendering him 
«s serviceable n minister to his ambition and re- 
Teiige, as lie had already been to vires of a different 
character, By this mad adhesion to a connection oh 
dishonourable ns its object was hopeless, be involved 
hitnsell in a dispute with the fSritidi government, 
from which lie escaped, not indeed unharmed, but 
still in a better condition than he had reason to ex-* 
pent. Although the result of this attempt might 
havo shewn him the folly of his course, he repeated 
the emir which I mil deprived his thmneof a portion 
both of solidity and splendour, and he lost nil. He 
descended from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
dependent on the bounty of foreigners. The justifi- 
ahleness of his deprivation can be questioned by 
none but those who are resolved to see nothing hut 
injustice in the conduct of the British government 
in Indio, nothing but sufiering innocence in native 
princes. If men have a right to repel wrong by an 
appeal to arms and to deprive their enemy of the 
means of inflicting injury, the moral part of the 
question, os regards the Peishwa, is decided. The 
expediency of the proceeding is equally dear, and 
all that remains questionable is the prnprietv of 
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chap. xxv. annexing the forfeited dominions to the British tor- 
Titmice 

There are persons who entertain great approfiou- 
rinruH of the evils, likely to result from the extension 
of oar empire in the Eust ; but those evils im? 
never very clearly defined. If the territory be 
tolerably compact, it is not easy to perceive w hy n 
dominion extending through twenty or thirty de¬ 
grees may not be as secure and as well governed a* 
one of a hundred miles* The probability, indeed 
h that it will he better governed, for sill small 
settlements, at a distance from the parent conn- 
try, are notoriously seats of the most scandalous 
abuses. When the peace of India, and the safety of 
the British empire there, rendered it necessary that 
the Bcishwn Ehmihl cense to reign, three courses 
were open to the victors :■—to place on the thrune 
one of the royal blood,—to place a Granger there, 
—or to foeorporsite the territories of the dethroned 
1 prince with those of the state hy whom he had been 
conquered. In making a choice among them* tti* 
conquerors could not fairly 1*o expected to lose sight 
altogether of then: own interest: at the wimo time 
they were bound to pay due attention to a subject 
rarely thought of by native sovereigns,—the interests 
of the people to b© governed* Had the British ele¬ 
vated to the mn h mid some member of the subdual 
Peisbwa^ family, all the evils of the Mubratta 

confederacy would have been perpeluated, nod 

^ * 

I'.ionn would always have been a focus of 
Flritisli intrigue. ** We have lm<l full and ,n,K «t 
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serious preo£” said the Marquis of Hastings, '‘that OJUfcxxv, 
rut distinctness of obligation will prevent a Peiflhwa 
from secretly claiming the allegiance of the other 
Mahmttu sovereigns; und irrefragable evidence Jnw 
shewn that the implicit obedience recognized as 
due to the mandated of such u head of the Mali- 
mttii empire will operate in violation of every 
solemnity of pledge to us—nay, in despite of the 
individual's feelings of attachment to us. There 
must, then, he no Peishwo, Hut our abrogation of 
the title would be nugatory, were we to raise to the 
UHisuml a person whose indefeasible right by blooil 
to claim the prerogatives of the Pcishwaship would 
bo acknowledged by every M ah rat i a,”* 

Such worn the views of the Marquis of Hastings, 
and they were sound and just. The gratitude to 
Ik? expected from a prince elevated to the throne 
by the favour of the British government was ex¬ 
emplified m the case of Bajee Rao. Had the second 
coum; been taken, and a stranger been installed 
in the sovereignty, he must have been maintained 
there by British force, and the only difference !*> 
tween this and the actual assumption of dominion 
would have boon, that in the former case the go¬ 
vernment would be much weaker and infinitely 
more corrupt. To the third course no objection 
appears but the vaguo one, which is derived from 
the belief that all increase of territory is an evil. 

This may suffice to settle the question with regard 

* latter fmm the Marquis of Hawing to Hit Court of Jtinc- 
toru, of April, ISIS. 
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chap. x%r k to the interests of the conquerors, As to the in¬ 
terests of the people to be governed, the tjpestton i* 
still more easy of answer. Whoever knows what even 
the best native government is* must he aware that 
an exchange for British rule must over be for the 
benefit of the people* Abuses may 1*e perpetrated 
under Lhe British government, but they are mostly 
traceable to the native officers employed; and if 
they take place under all the cheeks imposed by 
European principles, what must be their extent 
when the higher functionaries of the state are as 
ready as the lower to participate in and profit by 
them? The truth is* that in a native state tit» 
government itself is but one vast abuse from the 
monarch to the pettiest retainer of office—HO one 
even supposes that it exists For the public benefit— 
it is regarded as an engine to enable those who cun 
get possession of it to gratify their own avarice and 
ambition. It will require a long period to establish 
sounder views* and for years to come, no native 
government can be a good government* The ele¬ 
mental of good government do not exist. 

Two points in the arrangement connected with 
the fall of the Peishwa and his territory appear 
open to serious blame* The provision made fur 
his support was exorbitant ;* and with reference 
to the example afforded by the sons of Tippon Sul- 

* Sir Julia Mnkolm engaged that it tbouU not be lese thin 
eight lacs, beedefl pruvliioQb far principal. Jogbinska, ul- 
hrrait*, of venerable character. and relijptsiis establish¬ 

ment* founded and supported b^r the PeibhwTi fc s finmlj. 
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tnn most nimiw. This was the error of Sir John chap, jisv 
-M alcolm. The governor-generaFa views on the 
subject ot provision for the deposed prince were fiu* 
uiorii moderate. On learning that overtures bad 
been received from Bajee trim, be addressed a 
sj-ries of instructions to Sir John Malcolm, one of 
which prescribed that the amount of stipend for the 
Peiftbwa’a maintenance should either lie left open 
for the decision of government, or fixed at the 
lowest sum adequate to support him in comfort mid 
respectability. These instructions did not arrivo 
till after Bajee Ran had surrendered, when Sir Jidin 
Malcolm. having acted on his own responsibility, 
was no longer able to obey the orders of the go¬ 
vernor-general, and when the latter could not, with 
a regard to good faith, refuse to con linn the pro* 
mises of his officer. Sir John Malcolm warmly de¬ 
fended his own arrangement, urging that Bajeo 
Kuo's submission, and the consequent termination 
of the war, might be regarded as cheaply pur¬ 
chased by the sacrifices which ho bad consented to 
make; that the Feishwa might still have succeeded 
in eluding the British detachments by which he was 
hemmed in, maintaining a desultory contest, and 
keeping alive the flames *>f war; tlmt the surrender 
of the ]prince in the maimer in which it Look [dace, 
and bis public renunciation of sovereignty, followed 
by his march through the country in the apparent 
condition of n prisoner, was a more desirable result 
of therp war, and more calculated to make a useful 
toe, iv, 2 o 
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cha_k XxY m impression on the public mind* and on the Peiahwifs 
late subjects* than ins capture or fnlE Ln the field, 
supposing either of those issues probable, Iti re¬ 
gard to the large pecuniary provision. Sir John 
Malcolm referred to precedent, represented the im¬ 
probability of a smaller mm being accepted, mid 
contended that h was tint more than a suitable main¬ 
tenance for the Peishwa, nor likely to be employed 
in creating combinations against British interests. 
T!ie goveitior-genemh however, was not eoimuccd* 
Recurring to the subject after n lapse of four veins, 
he said* M To none of these propositions could I give 
my assent; but, as already stated, I did not Instate 
to ratify the terms actually made, however nrrftft* 
cordant to my own expectations*" * 

The govemnr-geucra! was not answerable for the 
error committed iu this respect, and ho acted in a 
spirit of honour and good faith hi surrendering hi* 
own views, under the circumstancos that had taken 
place without his knowledge or concurrence. For 
the error remaining to lie noticed he must lie held 
accountable. He was fully aware of the tenacity of 
the Mahratta confederacy, m long as u ml lying-point 
remained;, mu mi which association threw its mystic 
interest. He saw that them must lie nn Peishwa, 
either in name or in fact; for if there were, there 
would be no peace for India. He wisely determined, 
therefore, that there should Ih? none; hut while thus 

* Letter from Miu^uIb of Hating* 1 a £?ccret Committee* 17tli 
isf October, J 6 J 22. r 
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depriving Muhrntta in triune of one u Helens, he rai?c<l 
fmm oblivion aiul neglect another. A1J tho reasons 
wliich counselled that there should he no Peishwa 
pressed with erpjfil cogency uguiust the revival of 
the claims ol the Kajidi of Sattam. To sever the 
usurping arm, and at the same time In elevate the 
long drooping head of Hie Malixatto body, was not a 
consistent course of policy, the object being to de¬ 
stroy, The master wus now freed from the domi¬ 
nation of his ambitions sen-ant, and restored, in 
imagination at least, to the place which, according 
In the theory of the Mahrattu league, was liis right. 

11 is not desirable, on general principles, to disregard 
the claims of rank in India, even in cases where* they 
might U* annihilated without injustice. For the Kike 
of preserving some useful gradations in society, ns 
well us to cast over its framework a covering of grace 
and dignity, it is expedient to uphold tho distinctions 
of mnk and birth, where they can he upheld without 
producing private injury or public mischief. Hut 
the re-organization of tin* sovereignty of the Rajah of 
Sattam, the investment of that personage with ter¬ 
ritorial dominion and power, was not of this harmless 
character, The extent of territory aligned to him 
was indeed small, ami the political power very 
strictly limited [ hut there was enough to afford 
stimulus to tho wild visions of Midi rut In fmiry. 
Tho thmne of Sevajee was restored. and though it 
could beast little of either power or splendour, it 
wtis tiftbe Kahratts what Mecca is to the Mussul¬ 
man —11 source of enthusiasm and hope. 

*>o *2 
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chap, xxv. The wretched person whose guilty subservience 

to a profligate master had reduced that master from 
a sovereign to a captive rendered too important, 
by the extensive mischief which he caused, for bin 
fate to bo ii matter of indifference- When the 
army of tlie Fetrfjwu broke up. Trim buck jee Dain- 
gl» retired to the neighbourhood of Natick, where 
he fur some time remained enneeated. After an at* 
tempt to make terms through Sir John Malcolm, 
which ended in mailing* u Imdy of horse under Cop- 
tain Swimston was detached from a distant station, 
the selection being made with a view to avert sus¬ 
picion. The detachment marched with go much 
rapidity that no intelligence uf their approach pn> 
ceiled them, and they were, oomecjnentlv^ enabled to 
surround the village where the Fugitive lay* Tri ni¬ 
blick jee reclining on a cot when the gates of the 
bouse were foreed, ami the British troops entered- 
He had just time to Hv to the upper part of the 
house and conceal himself among some ^traw + From 
this covert he w as taken without any resistance, and 
scut In Tannali, the place of his former con Hn cm cut. 
m was shortly afterwards sent round to Bengal* 
ami lodged in the fort of Chunar.® 

The Peifihwn subdued and under restraint, his 
army dispersed, and Ids million and evil genius 
Triinhuckjee Dninglia* once mure u prisoner to the 
British government, the fearful course of event*, 
which laid their origin m the treachery of the court 

r 

* ft wiu* hcr^ that he wm visited by Biitlan FIl'Ikt, who*® Ac¬ 
count of hb* croifie ip quoted in n noli? on |in|rf^ 423. 43£t 
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Ui Poomi ' 111 ^ !l1 fegntdeii ns brought to a hnj,p T 
tern omit ion. At Nagpore there still remdoed 
much to bo effected. On the 20th of Juno the 
non Rajah, u child only ten yean of age. wm 
solemnly placed cm the tnnsnad* But life place 
was not uncoutested; fnr Appa Sahib hmi some 
tune before effected his escape. As in most in. 
stones of the like nature, there appears to have 
Iwcm considerable deficiency of vigilance in those 
whose duty it wits to keep the prisoner in security. 
App« Sahib soon foil ml himself surrounded by a 
hand of adherent* who had anticipated his escap. 

* Tlie country rfmmnrd, until the year 1836. entirely under 
the British pmmmrmt. not! daring the intervening period [l- 
pnwproty mpidly advaand wider the able mtaagmeat of the 
Bnteth resident. Mr, Jenkins. The precise nature of the re Jaiio.i 
lit the fime between the two state? it might not be 
en?y to fii with any degree nf precision. In May, I sir;, a 
subsidiary trente had been eoududod during the ngency of Aiipa 
iinLib, but that treaty was dissolved by Uh almoet irnmnliaie 
treachery ami hosiffity. For this reaenii its article* have ,m! 
been noticed in the tcit. n,e pmriMunnl armugemeiit which 
followed WO? ill like manner t, rminnted hy tile continued want nf 
fnilii waaifcKted hy Appn Sfthih. fndqMlllontJy of these cirettm- 
Ktnijee- a? the anwHor of App* Sahib did not derive Li? doun 
from that prince, but owed his deration to the dioice i ,f tint 
Brilish government. it is obvious Unit he could claim nothing 
under engagements made with n party with whom he bad no 
fKilitical conncctiun. In 1836 a treaty was concluded with the 
Itujab, in which it in formally recital that the treats u f 1816 was 
di»NjJved hy the attach un the British resident arid t™ p ». [ t 
must he taken, thcirfrire, that for eight years the relations of the 
UrjtUh guremmeu L and the government of Nagporc were tail 
rcgidutcd hy any formal engagement. hut merely by an implied 
vimI cMrinding. The proVnims of the tasty of 1830*an; obviously 
not entitled to be noticed here 
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chap.xxy. Flying to the Mahadeo till fresh numbers continued 
to Hock to his standard. and relying, not without 
reason, upon finding a party in Nagpore waiting to 
support him, lie, after a time, proceeded to Cfou- 
ragurb, and took possession of the fort without re¬ 
sistance. T-Ic liad at this time an agent at liorham- 
pore engaged in obtaining Arab soldiers, an em¬ 
ployment at which Sc in din’s governor ill that city, 
as might lie expected, connived. The desire of Appa 
Sahib to collect an army was opportunely favoured 
by the dissolution of that of the Peisbwa. Tn addi¬ 
tion to his exertions to this end in other [daces, he 
maintained a correspondence with his connections in 
the capital of his former dominions. These laboured 
indefatigable to enrol and organize bodies of armed 
adherent^ in the interior, while they supplied Appft 
Sahib with money for the collection and payment 
of troops on the frontier. Their endeavours were 
further directed to undermine the fidelity' of the 
British troops, and to a certain extent they were 
successful. So alarming were the various indica¬ 
tions of active hostility, that the resident felt it to 
be necessary to apply to General Hove ton mid lo- 
louei Adams for reinforcements. Towards the latter 
end of October, a combined irruption of different 
columns into the Mahadeo hills, for the purpose ol 
surrounding Appn Sahib, was projected, and they 
moved accordingly. Appn. Sahib then fled, escort el 
by a body of horse nnder C’hetoo, the Pindiirry chief, 
but closely pursued. He was overtaken nr'ir Ae 
seergttrh, a fortress bd tinging to Sc India, and would 


nffmsH ebuilre [>{ India. 

probabtjr We been captowd, Itnd not n p !L rt of the 
garrison sallied out to hb nsisistiince- 

Aidseergiirh was ttm of the fortn^ws of which, us 
a pracaiitjormiT Jiii fipuro, temporary pn^eswion wan 
to ^ JP Ven (t> Uie Britidi govenunent, tinder the 
jircrmioiiK of the treaty euneliuied with Sciiitlju in 
1^17* I ho troops, however* destined for its uc-vii* 
fiat inn were wanted in another quarter, and sub- 
seqtieutly the course of events rendering It T in the 
judgment of the govomor-geuoral, niuicce^siiry to 
enforco the dmm, he determined to relinquish \L* 
Before this determination way n>mmmiieiued to 
■ScimJiiL, JeBWunt Haii Liir.. the officer cuniiiiiUtd- 
ing nt Asseergurti, had committed a direct net of 
hostility by firing oil a detachment of the Company"* 
rroo|ig which hud oecnsion to pass th<j f K , r t in 

* la on ehlHime uurntivc of the tramim-tinns of this wor* the 
MiuT|ULh L.f Hasting* -aya* " llejdred nt hein'r nidi to uitc a con¬ 
ciliatory sfcqi EoiYrmla SrinrEen by 11 rcksutjun of the conditions, \ 
directed ilijit the claim upon AKK-trgiirh ibcrald be pivrn np.* 1 
Winy hia lonMiip rejoiced In such tin opportunity it is difficult n> 
imagine, unites i t were for the rtiiMjm which appear in the follow - 
UJ ^ pnfiStgt 1 in the pprurnuph atlTTwdrafHy pn-e^ iiE? - tEini fre-m 

wbidithf above qtiotatlon ifl takm T "T\m hk highne- [Sdn- 
dia] Imit subscribed to the term* only through inability to retest 
ilu questionable. No di-jwjiitKm to fuleil pmrtfmUy nny U f 
th« provisions of that treaty which |u? could cvjtde tm* to bn 
pectLiJ ; and the fact qf his having a *ecm wmpars with Bajcc 
Hno, ammonify ho*tiLr to tia. mid thrnce prompting a cmmtnv 
KCtiuu of our purjKJSKn, wrs cIert from n Tftriety of indication a 
iiliowiug no oilier cuueloikti/* These two pwengra fft hm in 
connection Jiilfjrd n fine illustration nf the habit of the Miirrpik of 
BMtfcgs^of affecting fd% which accmcd to chidlengrtlic jimiin: 
of hciiig j-cncnjtuF mid uukgtLuuiruous. They ttcmt in a letter to 
the Secret Committee, doled the 17th of UcElJut, l&i^. 
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cuaexxv* moving to intercept the Peisbwn. This wm not 
allowed to interfere with the fulfilment of the go- 
vernor L ^enersJ T s intention. The Marquis of Hlis¬ 
tings was magimfimioiisly disposed, mid he eauncd 
am intimation to be given to Seiiujisi* that if nnothw 
commandant were appointed to Asseergnrh, and Jes- 
wunt Rao Lar should refuse to deliver the fortress 
the place should then be reduced by the Company's 
troops ami restored to Scindia without any charge 
for the expense of the siege. At thin time the 
giiYernnr-generai way aware that Scindia was in 
friendly correspondence with the Peishwa, ami that 
smeh correspondence way not even denied. But, in 
hie own fungiioge* 44 no more austere tone * was 
adopted than had previously marked the intercourse 
nf the British government with its perfidious ally* 
41 My solicitude,* said the Marquis of Hastings; “to 
bring into confidential reliance upon us a prince 
whose sovereignty I meant tn uphold stood upon 
its original principle of policy. Conformably to 
those sentiments, the punishment of Jrawunt Ran 
Lar way left to Sciudia 1 * own discretion-” The 
“ discretion** of the treacherous chief was exercised 
in forwarding orders for the recall of Jt Hwmit Ttao 
Lar from Im command, which orders even the gover¬ 
nor-gene rat qirnlilies by the word wtensihle / 1 -Fes- 
ivunt Rao Lar well knew the precise degree of 
otwdience that was expected to these orders, and be 
whs prepared with a never-failing supply of excuses 
for disregarding them. The commandant was aware 
that he was wanted at his [Hist to ensure the pro- 
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tort ion which he Inn] constantly afforded to the chat. 
Pindarrics when harassed hy the British forces, and 
tf* gratify his master hy the exercise nf such other 
nets of hostility to the British government as might 
ho practicable, llis sully for the Iwnefit of Appa 
Sahib vu one of those nets of apparent, insubordi¬ 
nation hut real obedience. His conduct in this 
instance was brought to the notice of Scindia, who 
did not hesitate to issue out such orders ns lii.H con¬ 
nection with the Company 1 * government required. 

He directed that Appa Sahib should he given up, 
and lie repeated bin command for the immediate ap¬ 
pearance of Jeswunt itao Lar at Gwalior to account 
for his contumacy. But tlie commandant did not 
obey, and the governor-general's good opinion of 
Soindia began at length to give wav lmfore the 
invincible perverseness of that chieftain & servant, 

“His shuffling,” says the Marquis of Hastings, 
“combined with other endeavours of Seindin at this 
juncture, awakened the surmim? that there was more 
.of active duplicity on the part of the Maharajah 
than we had been willing to believe.” Admirable 
, L * is the simple-minded credulity which reposed in 
easy confidence on Mahratt* assurances, though con¬ 
tradicted hy ads as plainly as acts could contradict 
them, it may lie questioned whether (if it existed) 
there were not more of such a quality than became 
the position of the governor-general of India. If it 
did not exist, the profession of it w-as scarcely 
less inconsistent with that position-* Under the 
* tt is to be recojketed that the profcaaiiffli! of runfideaw ml- 
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ch ak x j£T. influence of a light that hurl jugst broken in u|M 3 h the 
gmemor-generiil. or nt least Lad but just Won ac¬ 
knowledged, different corps of British troops were 
ordered to dose upon ABSeergurfi for the purpose of 
reducing- It. 8cindiu pressed strongly that means 
sliouhi he taken for the punishment of the eoinman- 
daut without reducing the fortress; and his conduct 
m this respect tended to confirm the suspicion now 
entertained by the governor-general us to his sin¬ 
cerity. The course proposed was, in the view of 
Us Jordsliip, and it may be added must have been 
regarded hy all other men. as bo obviously imp met i- 
eable, " that it betrayed an interest in what was going 
forward beyond what could W accounted for by the 
simple repugnance to Lave the notion of the fort's 
impregnability exploded." This experiment upon 
tlio credulity or the moderation of the British go¬ 
vernment was unsuccessful. The siege of Ateecrgtirh 
WBB detemuned on, and Soimlia was required to 
furnish a body of troops to aid in the work. This 
lie could not refuse without uu open breach of his. 

Mil tbi? required slid \ros CdnBtHjutnth’ 
furnished. The Mahratta, however, had the satis- 

'arwd Co WL-re not nmJc to Sriodis. Jn politic! interouom- it i» 
occasiawdlv nccesHiry to jiMiutnin anappejirtmt* of amity where 
vi^neron, nr mure than suspicion, is entertained. Nnr in tenth U 
thnre nny dreeption In this; the append h known by tk* 
opposite party to lie only an appeamneo, and to indicate no men; 
tiuui a desire to avoid nr to postpone a qmiid, but the st-cwul of 
tie Marquw of Hastings's confidence In Sdndia is quoted from a 
lutter addres-cd to tie authorities at finmr, to whom ho mi- 
respcuiMlifr. Tie letter » tint of the lnb of October. 18fj. ul- 
ready rdVrretl io r 
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faction Mi' knowing that Iris tnKips, being cavalry, chap. xxv. 
could be of littlo service in the conduct of a siege, 

The fore* assembled against Asseergnrh was tinder 
ill* comm and of Brigadier-General Do veto*, who 
arrived in the vicinity about the middle rtf Kobruary, A- n. 1*19. 
1H19. 1 ie was reinforced from various quarters, and 
mi the 17th of March was prepared to undertake :m 
attack upon the pettali. Towards a just understand¬ 
ing of the movements for the reduction of the pi are, 
the following description of it by Colonel Blacker 
will bo found serviceable:—■“ The upper fort, in its 
greatest length from west to east, is about eleven 
hundred yards, and in its extreme breadth from 
north to south about six hundred ; but owing to the 
irregularity of its shape, the area will not ho 
found to lie more than three hundred thousand 
square yards. It crowns the top of a detached hill 
seven hundred and fifty feet in height, and round 
the foot of the wall enclosing the area is a hliifT pre¬ 
cipice, From eighty to one hundred and twenty feet 
in perpendicular depth, so well scarped as to leave 
no avenue® of ascent except at two places- To for¬ 
tify these has therefore been the principal care in 
constructing the upper fort, for the wall which wkir!* 
the precipice is no men 1 than a low curtain, except 
where the guns are placed in battery. This is one 
of the few hill forts possessing on abundant supply 
of water which is not commanded within common 
range i but it fully participates in the common dis¬ 
advantage attending similar places of strength, by 
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oujtxxr. affording cover in every direction to the approaches 
of on enemy, through the numerous ravines bv 
wlneli ita inferior rami heat ions are separated. In 
one of these, which terminate* within the upper fort, 
»9 the northern avenue, where the hill is highest; and 
to bur the access to the place at Unit point, tm outer 
rampart, containing four casemates with embrasures, 
eighteen Feet high. many thick, ami one hundred 
and ninety feet long, crosses it from one part of the 
interior wtill to another, where a re-entering angle I* 
formed by the works. A salJyjunit of extraordinary 
construction descends through the reck at the bouiN- 
pasteni extremity, mid is easily blocked on necessity 
hy dropping down materials at certain stages which 
an? open to the top. The principal avenue to the 
ton in nn (lie south-west si tie, where there is ennse- 
r|uenUya double lino of works above; the lower of 
vvhirjj, twenty-five feet in height, runs along the font 
<>r the bluff precipice, and the entrance |«isecH 
through Hve gateways by a steep ascent of stone 
rteps. The masonry here is uncommonly Hue, a* 
the natural impediments are on this side least diffb 
iult, and on this account a third line of works, 
called the lower fort, embraces an inferior branch 
of the hill immediately above the pettnh. The wall 
is about thirty feet in height, with towers; and at 
ith northern and southern extremities it ascends, to 
connect itself with the upper works. The [lettah. 
which is by no means large, has a partial wall on the 
southern side, where there h a gate: hut mother 
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cpmrtem it is open, and surrounded by ravines and chap.xw. 
deep hollows extending far in every direction. 1 '* 

The force assigned to the attack on the jwttnli 
were ordered to assemble at midnight mi the 17th 
of March, and to move a short time afterwards, a.d, isio. 
The column of attack, commanded hy Ideutennnt- 
Colonel Fraser, of the Royal Scots, consisted of 
five companies of that regiment, the flank companies 
of his Majesty’s 30 th and IfTth foot and of the Madras 
European regiment, five companies of the first bat¬ 
talion of the 12th Madras Native Infantry, and u 
detail of sappers and miners. The reserve, under 
Major Dalrymple, of ids Majesty’s 30th, was com¬ 
posed of the companies of that regiment not em¬ 
ployed iu the column of attack, one company of tin* 

King’s 67th, one of the Madras European regiment, 
and nine companies of native infantry from the first 
battalion of the 7th regiment, the first battalion of 
the 12l1i mid the 2m) battalion of the 17th, with 
detachments from the 2nd and 7th Madras Native 
Cavalry , and four home-artillery guns* The attack¬ 
ing column advanced along a nulln running ]>arsJlel 
to the works on the southern ado, till, arriving 
within a convenient distance of the pettali. they 
mm to n rush for the gate, and succeeded in gaining 
it. The reserve, in the meantime, iu two parties, 
occupied points in the nulla by which the column 
of attack advanced, and in another running parallel 
sufficiently near to allow of them rendering eventual 
sitppi”*. Sir John Malcolm had been directed to 

* Mi'nioif, jjji. 4t4, 415- 
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cuAF.ym distract tile enemy's attention by operations on the 
northern side, and the duty was performed Ut n 
force com posed of the 3rd cavalry, the second bat¬ 
talion of the Oth regiment Madras Native Infantry, 
and the first battalion of the 14th. the first bat¬ 
talion of the 8th regiment of Bombay Native In¬ 
fantry. six howitzers, and two horse-artillery guns. 
The town was carried very expeditiously, and with 
small loss, the troops finding immediate cover in the 
streets. 

In course of the day a battery for six light 
howitzers was completed on the petteli, and directed 
against the lower fort. On the night of the JOth 

A D - IS13 ‘ of Bareli, the enemy made a sully upon one of the 
British posts, which was considerably advanced, but 
were soon repulsed. In the course of the some night 
a buttery for eight heavy guns was completed. On 
the 20th at daybreak its lira* opened, and by the 
evening had cfl'ectHl a formidable breach in the 
lower fort, besides indicting serious injury on some 
of the upper works. On that evening the enemy 
made another sally into the pettab, and gained the 
tnaiu street. They were repulsed, hut the success 
was accompanied by the Joss of Colonel Fraser, who 
fell in the act of rallying his men. On the morning 
of the 21st an accidental explosion in the rear of 
the breaching battery pro veil fetal to two native 
officers and about n hundred men. The disaster 
did not extend to the battery, which continued 
firing with good effect. In the afternoon a ^mrtar 
battery was completed, and some shells thrown from 
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it For several days little occurred deserving re- chap, xxv, 
port, except the erection* on the night of the 24th, 
of another battery, three hundred and fifty yards to 
the left of the breaching battery. Two other bat¬ 
teries were subsequently erected, one on the south 
side, to breach in a second place the lower fort : 
the other designed to silence a large gun on the 
north-east bastion of the upper fort. On the 
29th two batteries were constructed for an attack 
on the eastern ride of the fort. 

On the following morning the enemy abandoned 
the lower fort, which was immediately occupied by 
the British troops* The batteries which hail been 
solely directed against the lower fort were now dis¬ 
armed, and the guns removed from the ptitlah into 
the place which their lire had reduced. In the 
situation which had been gained, the firing against 
the upper fort was speedily resumed from various 
butteries* aided by others below* This continued for 
several days, and so many shot had been fired that 
a deficiency begun to I jo feared, and a reward was 
ollered by the besiegers* for bringing bock to the 
camp the shot previously expended. This expedient 
stimulating the activity of the hordes of followers 
which hover alsjut an eastern camp* succeeded 
in producing an abundant and seasonable supply. 

The operations of the siege were vigorously pur¬ 
sued till the nth of Aprih when Jeswunt Rao a.d, ijla. 
Lor expressed a wish to negotiate- Some inter- 
eoursef4ook place* hilt the efforts of the besiegers* 
far from lieirig riurkenciL were increased* On 
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CRAP.xxv. die Will Jeswnnt Rao Lar repaired to General 
Dote ton's head-quarters, to endeavour to procure 
terms, but in vain; anil oil the morning of the !Jt]i 
n British party took possession of the upper fort, the 
garrison descending into the pettoh, and ground¬ 
ing tlieir mfitchlocks in a square of British troops 
formed fur their reception. 

Thus terminated a siege, occupying much time, 
occasioning a vast expenditure of materials, at¬ 
tended with severe loss to the besiegers, and which, 
when Conquered, via* not to be retained by the go¬ 
vernment under which they fought, but to be given 
up to Seindia. The deceitful chieftain was. not, 
however, destined to enjoy the prize. It was known 
that Rajoe Ran had deposited in Asseergurli jewels 
of great value, and the com man dan t was required 
to produce them. He averred that they had berm 
returned to the depositor; but this being disbelieved, 
lie was compelled, by a threat of sequestrating his 
ow n property till the jewels were produced, to ex¬ 
hibit the Pfislnvas receipt acknowledging their re¬ 
turn. This document was contained in a casket, in 
which an nfficer who stood by discerned a paper in 
•Scindin’s handwriting. The recognition of it ex¬ 
cited such visible confusion in the commandant, that 
it was deemed expedient to seize tin* casket and 
examine its contents. From the examination, and 
I rum the sut sequent admission of.lcswunt Ban Lar, 
it appeared that Scindia had not only directed the 
commandant to afford nil the assistance in hinifsiWi’r 
tvi Bajee Kao, lair had also instructed him not to 
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surrender the fortress in accordance with the ciiarxxt. 
public ordem batted, hut to mtiiutaln po>se*>.inn 
of it ius Inn g as practicable. Upon this Oi^ovcrr, 
the governor-general determined most prnjMsrly to 
punish Scindi&’s dupLieity by retaining Asscergurh. 

This was notified to the chief by the British rc*t* 
dent, who placed in his highness^ hands the docu¬ 
mentary evidence obtained in Asaeergurh of his 
perfidy. The communication was aceompjuiied hy 
an usatiranee that, in consideration of more upright 
conduct in future* the past would bo buried in obli¬ 
vion, This assurance was properly given, seeing that 
no hwtile measures were meditated. But mi this, 
m on so many other occasions, the unbounded con¬ 
fidence in men's good intentions which the Marquis 
of Hastings entertained, or affected to entertain, 
broke forth* ** Since that period*" said Ids lordship, 
u he has experienced a continued series nf iHuicfitn 
and services, which I believe him to have appre¬ 
ciated justly ! rt # 

With the fall of Afiseerghnr ends the MahmOa 
war. The elements of combustion had been long 
in preparation* but they exploded, to the total 
min of some of those who had aided in collecting 
the materinln or in firing the trains, and to the disap¬ 
pointment and discomfitnre of oil. The Muhfatta 
confederacy was dissolved, and while some of its 

■r 

members wore permitted to retain a contracted 
power, two main limbs had been mthfesalj lopped 
nwnym the Feishwa wi* a primmer, and the Rajah 

* Lrtlrf lo l^'crrl C&aimltlUfp \~th. October. IBi'i. 
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cuakxxv. of Nagporo a homeless Fugitive, The latter escaped 
from AKflwrglmr, in the disguise of it Fakeer, to Ber- 
fcompore* From thence he proceeded to Utliore, 
when? he took up Lts residency receiving a trifling 
allowance From flutijoet Singh, 

The Findarriss, whose ravages were the original 
catiso of tlit* military preparations undertaken by 
the Marquis of Hastings, mid who, with the various 
members of the Malm Lit a confederacy, had divided 
lhe attention of the government and its :trmv, have 
mafic little lipire in the narrative of the war. They 
xvcre ( iii truth, despicable- enemies, and afforded 
liEth* room to their conquerors for mdiiliiting their 
higher qualifications of the military art. Rapidity of 
movement was all that was required in the contest 
with them. YV herever the British arms were turned 
they were successful i ami the ndoemlde adventurers, 
who had received protection principally from Seiudta 
and 1 Jolkar, were left without resource. Driven 
frf>m the lands which they had acquired* either by 
force fir concession, they sought in vain for ti place, 
of security for their families and effects. Pressed 
on every quarter by the British detachments, a largo 
portion abandoned themselves to despair i numbers 
rcluiqeislied their homes* tied Into the jungles, nod 
there perished miserably. Many died by the hands 
of the village population, whose vengeance wjis 
everywhere mused by the remembrance of their 
former cruelties. Others fell in rencontres with 
regular troops, Some of the headers sought the 
mercy of the conquerors, and among them Kumjcin 
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Khan. Cheotoos Wde survived rather longer than chap, xsv b 
the teat, but it si dl e red severely in tftnreral abortive 
attempts to enter Guzzerat, and was completely 
broken np Lli trying to gum its obi bulge incut on thu 
Nerbuddn. Cheetoo and bis son then went to Uho- 
with the intention of submitting; but* from 
some unexplained c&use* abandoned their design* 
and, as has been seen* tied to the Mfthadeo hills* 
w]iere 11 ley joinod Apjia Sailib, At Aaseergbur tJiey 
ported! and, soon after separating, Cheetoo met a 
most appropriate end, being stain in the jungles by 
a tiger. 11 in mm fell into the hands of the British 
government, and wits indebted to its bounty’ for tho 
means of life. The urmili ilath m of these misercantif* 
m a distinct and recognized body, w m complete, A 
largo portion perished* and those who preserved life 
settled down into more lawful occupations. The 
wound policy of their suppiradott is uni pies lion- 
able, mid the Marquis of Hastings deserves eminent 
praise for having performed a duty which had been 
neglected by former rulers. 

The termination of the \1ahmtta. ami Pindarrio 
war closed the more glorious and more brilliant 
portion of the aid ministration of the Miiqsli of 
Hastings* A few events, however, some of them 
occurring anterior to the reestablishment of peace, 
at id some of them at n subsequent period, call for 
brief notice. With Dude the Marquis of I lasting* 
had various t ran suctions, principally financial He 
hummed large sums of the Vizier* and extingubhed 
part of the debt by a I runsler of some of the lerri- 
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chap. _\\v s tories acquired by the results of the war with 
NepattL On the death of Saoduf Alt, which oc¬ 
curred while the Marquis of Hastings administered 
the British government his lordship advised tile 
new Vizier to assume the title, without reference to 
the confirmation of the Mogul Emperor- and a few 
» afterwards the ruler of Oude completed Ida 
renunciation of dependence, hy assuming, on the 
like advice, the title of King. 

Ceylon was not at this time under the govern- 
rneiit of the Eaet-Indiji Com puny, but its history 
cannot with propriety 1 m? separated frrmt that of 
British In dm. Whilst the government of the eon* 
tinental poasessioas of Great Britain in the Emt 
were engaged in the warn which have occupied so 
large a part of the present chapter, the Governor of 
Ceylon had to contend with di^sffertion in the con¬ 
quered kingdom of Candy. The disturbances there 
possess no features of interest to warrant a detailed 
relation* It is enough to notice their occurrence, 
and to state that they wort? suppressed* _ 

Returning to the government of the Marquis of 
Hastings, it isi to be lamented that an affair of 
very questionable character cannot, without a viola¬ 
tion of fidelity, In? passed over, A mercantile house, 
trading under the firm of William Palmer and Cu» 
had engaged in pecuniary transactions with the 
government nf the Tvizaui. A large part of the 
alleged transactions were involved in mystery, find 
the claims of the house were distributed in u^aricty 
ot accounts which no human ingenuity could ren- 
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dor intelhgfbfe- Unfortunate]}’* un intimate go n- cmap.uy. 
nwtlou of the governor-general ln'camo a partner 
fn this firm,* and through bis influence the sane* 
turn of government obtained tn the establish¬ 
ment* by Messrs. Palmer and Co., of n commercial 
house at Hyderabad, anti to its engaging in trans¬ 
actions which without such sanction would have 
been contrary to law. The transactions which 
took place under the authority of government were 
mixed ftp with others whirls if they ever hud any 
real existence, were undoubtedly illegal; amt hy 
the aid rtf mercantile eWgos and charged for in* 
to rest at enormous rates, a vast balance was shewn 
tn lie due to Messrs. Palmer and Co. This upon 
the strength of the permission granted them, they 
expected to recover through the interposition of 
the British government* notwithstanding a port of 
the transactions out of which the alleged balance 
amse took place at a period antecedent to the grant 
of such pomussiWL 

The Marquis of Hastings was not personally in¬ 
terested in tliis attack upon the treasury of the Nizam* 

No human power could jw^ihly have prevailed ujjoii 
him to countenance such transactions for hie own 
benefit. I n Ms characterthe sordid vices had in* 
place. No man could be more free from the desire 

* £iLr WHliam llLimboltL who married n vnsrd of the Marquis 
of Hustings, wham lie Lml brought up frmii dkiliibood* luwardi 
whom Iuj hardship dedmid that he cDteitiiDed the feeling uf u 
frithcr. TllChfrC who A n dre to pemic the mdic history of thu tralis- 
ertions unrfgr notice mity resort to n htigv volume on ihe *ub- 
jeel, printed by order at the Guiu'n&i Court, 3rd Muroh, 1 #34. 
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chap, xxv. of employing the influence of his high station in 
advancing his own fortune. Unhappily them were 
Hensons vmmid him whose appetite for wealth waa 
■ and their moral taste less scrupulous, Over 

the Marquis of Hastings the feelings of domestic 
and social attachment exercised an influence un - 
houiKkd even by a regard to his own honour, and, 
tu gratify the cupidity of others, he lent himself to 
schemas of acquisition which ho would have spumed 
w ith indignant contempt if proposed fur his own ad- 
vantage. He defended the transactions of the house 
«f Palmer and Co. when successful defence was ob- 
inmwly impracticable, and so zealously, that he oven 
Jorgot his own dignity by descending to insult tliu 
authorities at home, who expressed a decided and 
becoming disapprobation of his conduct in this re¬ 
spect * Greedy of distinction, far beyond the or¬ 
dinary measure of desire, the Marquis of Hastings, 
in this unhappy aflair, sacrificed lib reputation, which 
he valued beyond all things, to the passion of others 
for amassing wealthy passion ju which he did not 
participate, and by the indulgence of which he was 
to gain nothing. “ The transaction," says a writer 
by w hom it has been recorded, “ recall the early 
crusades which had been made against the eolfers 
of Asiatic princes, and tarnishes the administration 
of a distinguished nobleman, who appears to lmvu 
been made the duj>c of designing men, in the 

A m»t intcmpcnite iml citroordinary letter from him lord- 
*hij. to the C by mum of the fiul-lnrtk t'uiupwy will irio.iaJ 
m of popthTN dimly n^rred to. 
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prosecution of unsanctioned, if not unlawful. chap, xxt. 

lations,"* *— 

The history of tin? administration of the Marquis 
of Hasting ought not to dose with such a torn*, 
action as this. Happily, by once more recurring to 
the early part of it, an event is presented for no¬ 
tice on which the mind may dwell with unmixed 
gratification. The Marquis of Hastings was not its 
author or mover, but its occurrence sheds grace 
and splendour on the pc riot! of ids government. 
Immediately after the extension of the Order of 
tin* Bath by the Prince Regent, it was authorita¬ 
tively announced that his Royal Highness, " having 
taken into consideration the eminent services which 
have been rendered to the empire by the officers in 
the service of the Honourable linst-India Company, 
bail been pleased to order that fifteen of the must 

* Aubcr'i [ike and Progress of tins British Powir in Fndk f 
to!. II. page 5G4L The Board of Ceminjssiuiioni far the Afiln uf 
Iwfia WW atiblklied for IlIlc purpn&e nf rnm ri rtg not tmlv 11 ni**- 
but a juit tnd pure i*nU^iit1hk u f tht government of that 
country. L*nhnppdy, a few iutuai have occurred in which it* 
authority has been eEmployed to uphold trsn^utunl of a licfririum 
cbarnetcr in opposition to the Wuhes of the Court of DireetnK, 

F XliEiB a toon after its establishment, political influence sccnrcd it 
oa behalf of the Bcainluloiia claims of the Nabob uf AmitV 
creditors; nnd T in 1^33, the Board applied to the Court of 
King's Bench for a map dam at, requiring the Court of Directum 
Id aot id oat a despatch favourable to the elalmt of Messrs. Fulmer 
and Co BJ to an extent opposed to the deliberate judgment of the 
Court. This step probably would not have been taken, bad nut 
the mmihtry at tbe tune phrased ao overwhelming a majority in 
the House of Common* as rendered them altogether indifferent to 

opjxisJtkjii. 
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ch at, x xv. distinguished officers of the said service, holding 
commissions from lib Majesty not below the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, may be raised to the dignity of 
Knights Commanders,” in addition to the numlicr 
belonging to his Majesty’s sea and land forces 
previously nominated. In the event of future want, 
tlte number of fifteen was to be subject to increase. 
At the same time it wan declared, that certain 
officers of the Eust-India Company should be eligible 
to he appointed Knights Companions, in consider¬ 
ation of eminent services. 

The measure of royal fnvour announced in the 
ord in a nc e was subsequently exceeded by the ele¬ 
vation of Sir David Ochtcrlonv to the dignity of 
a Knight Grand Cross, the find class of the order. 
He was invested by the Marquis of Hastings at 
Terwnii, during the Mali rat ta war, with great pomp, 
and his lordship’s words on the occasion well deserve 
to lie remembered :—You have obliterated a dis¬ 
tinction painful for the officers of the Honourable 
Company, and you have opened the door for your 
brothers in amis to a reward which their recent dis¬ 
play of exalted spirit and invincible intrepidity 
proves could not be more deservedly extended to 
the officers of any army on earth.” Many instances 
have since occurred of the nttninment of the like 
hunonr by officers of the East-India Com pony’s 
service. 

The .Mart 11 ns of Hastings quitted the government 
of India on the 9th of January, 1823, after an 
udministration distinguished by its unusual length. 
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but far more by the brilliant success of the ex tensive ciiapxxv. 
military Operations which bad been undertaken, ami 
brought tn a prosperous conclusion,—by the ad¬ 
ditions made to the strength anil solidity of the 
British empire in the East,—the inert*used resjiect 
securod to its authority,—and the benefits conferred 
on the people of India, in dispersing the border 
nf marauders aud mnrdurcra by whom the country 
was overran* and strengthening the bonds of ptairc, 
order, and good government* Notwithstanding the 
% inulripHciT and difficult military oilhir* which en¬ 
gaged bis mind, bis lordship bad directed his atten¬ 
tion wit li success to various ij nest ions committed 
with the civil administration of the empire, more 
especially the complicated subject of revenue. 

In narrating the more prominent acts of the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, bis errors have neither lieeii con¬ 
cealed nor palliated : lint it has been shewn that in Ifie 
great and momentous questions of sta te policy which 
circumstances pressed upon him, be well understood 
the interests of his country, and was not alow to 
pursue them. He followed the policy of Ids great 
prodeecssor, the Marquis Wellesley—higher praise 
cannot lie awarded to an occupant of the same 
elevated station —mid it may lie affirmed without 
hesitation* that, excepting the Marquis Wellesley, 
liei governor-gtuieml of Indio ever did so much for 
the consolidation of the British empire, or for the 
glory of the British name there. His greatest 
foiliugNvas excessive vanity, and to thb lie ton fre¬ 
quently sacrifices) rail dignity of character* In the 
vok. IV* 2 q 
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t.U Ai 1 . X XV. private relations of life he was generous and troll¬ 
ing* anil from this cause Eprung some of Jib 
greatest errors. But lamentable uh were the failings 
and wenkni'sses which in him marred a noble nature 
—painful us it is to witness their must ant reeur- 
rem*f to darken the brightest moments of bis career, 
tbe deaire at its close is to forget them, and to fis 
the mind exclusively on the great and glorious recol- 
lections which surround his name. His services 

mttst ever be remembered with gratitude_bis 

achievements recorded with pride.* 

VY tiili' tilt j^lnrius uf the Moliruttu ivjvr were yet fresh, The 
Eust-Indk Company made n ynmt of ffJO.tKIO fur the mnduse 
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CHAPTER XXIJ. 

Krw> of Ho- D«tk of the Margie Cornwall ani™ jn 
Et^Lwd almost 5imultanoou»l; with a Change of Ministry 

-Sew President of the Bawd of Commune* apj,***, 

the ijipdatnunt «f _| teirl! rfMinirtM , 

ihot the Earl of Uwdiidafe should be aj,pointed G<™hr. 
OfflmI—Suggestim w&M™i—Kemt-d-Court of Di _ 

reottirs ndW to revoke the appolnhneu t of Sir George Bur- 

low^Offira Traced hy ftojml Au[li a rtv-^Di«o,«- on .io 
PaHiMoent—Court still opposed to the fad of Lautfenhil*— 
Lon! Mint,, IWdetu of the Boord. minted Goktddt- 
Geqml Qonntioiu wiring out of the dwjmf^-Qualjfi- 
catioo* Of Sir Geaqso iiorio*—[^tdry whether Gormiw- 
Gemand should Ln oil cose* be q man of high malt— 
mether t*CH«ry that hie Politick Opinion, 
iftwaWy accord with thaw of the Ministry at home— 
Inconvenience of requiring k—Ohwrvatkoji on eanloct 
«f Mini,try ha 1 BOG—Arrival of Lord Minio at Calcutta- 

AfTnir! oT rwiMKi—Dispute, with the Raj,h_%, 

piduu. Conduct of the Dew™—Hi, Omtaw to [he 

iLyali erf Cochin—Military Preparation* in Tmvanmn-_ 

Mouurrsof Guv^raent of Fort St.Geonrr in mnw.pieuci* 

ft 
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—Projected Movements from that Presidency counter* 
jxUkJiilLrrii — Dewun |permitted, nt Ids tywn request* to 
—Attack cm the British Ilmndoity. find attempt to 
Assasninate the Resident—Hia E€CO|ic!-—Mnrdcr of n 
party nf British Saldiers—Advance of Troop* on the 
British Subsidiary Fora at Qiiilnji—Attack frustrated— 
SLih#ecjacot Proceedings-—Commimimtioa of IVwnn of 
Tnimucore to Zamorin Rajah in Malnbnr—Adi'FUiee of 
British Troop* into Travancore—YarLoui Military Pro- 
Dcwan dies—Destroys liimpe.' If—Apprehension 
and Execution of hu» Brattier—Effects uf Mitikbcrinl 
EbminstioD in India—British Fx|>edkiun against Macao, 
imd occupation of that place—Stopple of Trade by 
CEkinsseAutLflritic^-Almduttptint of the place, and re¬ 
turn of the Expedition—Proceeding!! condemned by 
tiie lourt of Diftctorp—Tretity conrluded with Hunjceg 
^nji j —Dfsturbucfe in the Army of Madron* fomented 
by Officers of high standing and experience—General 
M*Dd¥fllL Coin man-der-in t-CLief at Madras takes, the 
course on hearing of his fixclttaton from n seat in Conn- 
cO—Deputes between Sir George Barlow and Mr. Petrie 
—Abolition nf Tent Contracts—Iteprchemihle conduct of 
General M'DowaU—He resolves to quit the Country—His 
Violent Proceedings previously to his departure—His 
formal Removal from the Command of the Array by the 
Government—Suspension, by the same Authority, of an 
QifjeM-r engaged in the Pahlieation of mi offensive Order— 
h iiTther suspension of Officers and removal of others from 
pdjileiLlfij' Commands—Mutiny breaks otit at tiuiuuF 
plares—Speedily subsides^RcmorlsBi-^Geiierwl M 1 Do wall 
lo^t on his passage to Europe—Proceeding* at Irnmc—New 
Cnmcmnder-iTi4 hief at Madras appointed Id a scat in 
fkjundl—Annoyaridts flriang from French Settlements in 
Indian Sew*—Blockade ordered— -Occupation uf Island of 
Rmirtguen—Successful Attack on Island of Bourbon— 
French Commander destroys himself—His family protected m 
by the British Commander— Destruction of Butteries nod 
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